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( helps you to build agency profits 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Agents have a new tool in their sales kit—a key that 
fits many doors to sales opportunities. 


It is Key Man Group Accident and Sickness Insur- 
ance which provides coverage for the executives and 
other top employees of a single employer. Both occu- 
pational and non-occupational accidents and sickness 
are included on a broad coverage basis similar to indi- 
vidual accident and sickness policies, but at lower cost. 
Limits of coverage have been designed to appeal to 
higher salaried employees. Individual medical under- 
writing is waived. 

This plan gives you a good competitive advantage 
when you prepare a complete insurance program for 


your business clients. Learn more about it from the 
Indemnity fieldman. 

Key Man Accident and Sickness Insurance is 
another “Plus Value” enjoyed by Agents who repre- 
sent the North America Companies. Are you acquainted 
with all the others? Write, telephone or see the man- 
ager of the nearest North America Service Office. 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


33 34 35 36 37 36 30 4O Mi W2 43 UB US M6 47 NB HO 50 51 52 53 


1953 ca 1 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 


January 31 198.6 209.5 214.0 207.1 
February 28 194.7 203.1 220.7 207.7 
192.8 200.8 220.7 214.0 
187.6 195.5 
187.8 194.9 
182.1 191.7 
188.2 196.6 
185.9 185.2 
September 30 ... 188.9 185.4 
October 31 195.5 194.9 
November 30 .... 207.6 196.6 
December 3! .... 208.5 197.0 


The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 


BUILDING COST INDEX 


33 34 36 36 37 36 39 WO UE 2 NS WY US BO WT 4B 48 60 6) 682 53 


Avg. Mar. Avg. Mar. 

1939 1954 1939 1954 
Boston 210 587 Minneapolis 202 545 
New York 219 624 Kansas City 209 551 
Buffalo 205 614 St. Louis 208 
Baltimore 198 595 Atlanta 186 
Philadelphia 196 582 Dallas 171 
Pittsburgh 219 = §82 New Orleans 194 
Cincinnati 209 564 Denver 195 
Cleveland 206 586 Seattle 196 
Chicago 205 541 San Francisco 183 
Indianapolis 206 602 Los Angeles 167 
Detroit 208 618 —_ 
Milwaukee 209 = 609 National Average 200 586 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not include 
building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished through courtesy American Appraisal Co 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 1%4 Range Mar. 
H Low 31, 1954 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 144 129 29 
Aetna Insurance Company 5ou, 5 
Agricultural Insurance Company oly g 
American Automobile Insurance Company o2e 
American Equitable Assurance Company 3: S43 1 
American Insurance Company A 2 
American Re-Insurance Company ‘ 
American Surety Company IS, 1 
Automobile Insurance Company : ; 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company.. 5ou 50%, 
Boston Insurance Company 37% 3s 37% 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 251 g 25% 
Continental Casualty Company . , ‘ 
Continental Insurance Company .......... » 7 
Employers Group Associates HOU 5% 
Employers Reinsurance Company H 0% 55 
Federal Insurance Company se 3 : d 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. (Adj.) (j).. 81% ¢ 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. (New) .... Wl, 75 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. (Old) ..... A ny! . 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


Fire Association of Philadelphia (Old) ... 75 321 . t 
Fire Association of Philadelphia (New) (a) : 43% 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (b) oe Hoy 57% cd 
Firemen’s Insurance Co..-Newark 29%, 4 295 
General Reinsurance Corporation 45% 
Glens Falls Insurance Company H 2% 6 , 
Globe & — Insurance Company .... ; Ay f That s what a 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company ... 33h, . : . 
Great American Insurance Gomeaay 34% 32% 344 regional insurance office 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 4 37% 3% 
Hartford Fire Insurance €o. (Adj.) (f) ... i ; t can do at 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. (New) De My 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. (Old) 06 y 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co... $ 7 9 AYTC ag A a & A 1 H, 
Home Insurance Company 2 38 
Insurance Company of N. A. ........-+-45- { M4 &814 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y. ‘ ‘ t LO RQ i D A 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ...... 22 22 
Maryland Casualty Company oda é 2 ’ —— eer ee 
Massachusetts Bonding t Ins. Company .. * 2: 257 ‘ ry 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company ...... 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. (New) . 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. (Old).. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company (ce) 
North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co.—Hart 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. 
Ohio Casualty Company 
peeiae 2 Insurance Company 

acific Indemnity Co. (Ad). ‘a 71 . * 

Pacific Indemnity Co. (New): ri j When you establish a regional office here 
Pacific Indemnity Co. (Old) bade ‘ - 

Peerless Casualty Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company 


Providence Washington Ins. Co. .... 80% of the premium taxes you formerly 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., 


Reinsurance Corporation of N. Y. .. , ; : would have had to pay! 
Republic Insurance Co.—Texas eee ‘ a 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co, ........ ds 40! The marke Tr ing I -acn IS & 
Seaboard Surety Company ss ? Che market surrounding Daytona Beacn is a 
Security Insurance Co. of N “ 


which serves 3 or more states, you save 


‘ vege Pay, ne errr s ti PRPS 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........ SOY A rich one. Florida is the fastest growing state 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. .... ‘ %, " . enareer ; ; 8 > 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (Adj.) ().. 66 a, 7 east of the Mississippi... bordering -state 
1. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (New) 4 a. smapeesen are > , ge - 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (Old) 2 3634 population increases are nearly as great. 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ° 5 : 

Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Besides the favorable new tax structure, 

LIFE COMPANIES the rich potential of the Southern market, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 3% : tae oe ' , Se 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ........ 7: fi t: you get these extra advantages at 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. q D:; ; ' Be } . 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co . $25 2 2 aytona beach: 
Continental Assurance Company j 2: 
¥ klin Life Insurance Company ... . P P . P P . 
Guit. Life lagatanae Commnany’ « Cooperation in finding sites, office 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co f a ca ee : 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company .... 76 : 760 space, and capital for buildings 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company . 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 16! 82 e Ample supply of workers 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... ; 
Monumental Life Insurance Company Zi i _ Re — sme mine 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. (e) .... 61! RY, S Ide al year round climate, QssUring min 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 4 33 imum illness absenteeism, maximum 
Travelers Insurance Company : f wing 
U. 8. Life Insurance Company 5 efficiency, excellent employe morale 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 201, ¢ ¢ 
* No bids or offers available. a ‘ _ 
(a) After sale of mew shares. and Write now for full details! Address: 
(») Range adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 2 
(ec) Range adjusted for 10% stock dividend, M. L. Miles, Room 506 
(d) Range adjusted for 3344% stock dividend. : : 
(e) Range adjusted for 25% stock dividend. Chamber of Commerce 
(f) Range adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(g) After sale of new shares. 


(h) Range adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(i) Range adjusted for 10% stock dividend. ‘ 
(j) Range adjusted for 3344% stock dividend, ' 
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1953 RECORD 
OF PERFORMANCE 


Figures for the Past Year Furnish Proof 
of Continued ADT Protection Efficiency 


The accompanying statistical analysis of ADT performance 
during 1953 and for the past ten years furnishes impressive 
evidence of the efficacy of ADT Central Station Protection 
Services in establishing a high degree of immunity from fire 
and burglary losses. 


It is essential to consider that this record represents only 
the protection of tangible assets. An important corollary is 
the value of ADT Services in safeguarding the intangible 
assets of our subscribers—customers, good will, services of 
skilled employees, valuable records and other items neces- 
sary to preserve the earning power of a going business. 


Performance of this type can be obtained only through 
continuous supervision and proper maintenance of 
protective signaling systems as supplied by 
ADT Central Station Services. May we tell 
you how ADT Services can give you better 
protection at lower cost by safeguarding 

your property automatically. 


SPRINKLER 
SUPERVISORY AND 
WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Supervisory alarms, indicating temporary 


impairment of sprinkler systems . . 189,268 


Call our Commercial Department if we 
are listed in your phone book; or write 
to our Executive Offices. 


Waterflow alarms, caused by 
fires or serious leaks . . . . s5 “ree 


Manual fire alarms . . he ae 157 


Reported values of 
properties protected 


WATCHMAN’S 
REPORTING AND 


MANUAL FIRE ALARM SERVICE 


Investigations of failures of watchmen 
to signal Central Station on schedule 


$13,088,723,000 
2/100th of 1% 


. 995% 


997 


Ratio of losses to values protected 


Fire loss immunity in 1953 . 


AVERAGE FIRE LOSS 
IMMUNITY DURING 
THE PAST TEN YEARS 


228,584 
325,178,392 
99 93/100th% 


Alarms from Manual Fire Alarm Boxes . . 1,362 


Total number of signals recorded . 


Watchmen’s patrol efficiency 


Reported values of 


properties protected . $18,907,278,000 


BURGLAR 
AND HOLDUP 


Ratio of losses to 
values protected 


2/100ths of 1% 


Fire loss immunity in 1953 . 
AVERAGE FIRE LOSS 


IMMUNITY DURING 
THE PAST TEN YEARS 


ALARM SERVICES 


Attacks on ADT Protection . . . . ~ « 2,184 
Entrances effected . . . ... - wo AF 


Captures as result of burglar, holdup 
and other emergency alarms . . . . . 830 


Reported values 


of properties protected . $3,919,077,000* 


1/100th of 1% 
99 
| We 


Ratio of losses to values protected 


Burglary loss immunity in 1953 


AVERAGE BURGLARY LOSS 


IMMUNITY DURING 992% 
THE PAST TEN YEARS . 4 7100 


*Not including ADT-protected valves in bank vaults, 
the U.S. Treasury, Federal Reserve Banks and 
branches, the U.S. Mints and the U.S. Bul- 
lion Depositories at Fort Knox, Ky., 
and West Point, N. Y. 
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Spring is a good time to “take inventory.” In surveying your policy- 
holders’ present protection you may find, in many cases, oppor- 
tunity to write new business. Improvements, additions and newly 
acquired home furnishings may not be covered—a client’s property 
values may have changed so that it’s advisable to increase his 


amounts of protection. 


The Home has been stressing the importance of adequate property 
insurance in full-color advertisements like the one on the right. 
Follow up this advertising. This Spring, take a new look at the 
names on your books. They’re your best prospects for additional 


insurance. 


* THE HOME * 
Susurence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an offiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 








He sold me peace-of-mind...neatly wrapped in paper 


A home is for happiness. 

That’s what you work for—that’s where your enjoyment is. 

A house can be replaced of course — but contentment can’t be. 
Isn't it worth protecting your peace-of-mind? 


You'll be surprised how much your insurance man can add to 


Do you know what you own? 
your peace-of-mind, if you will allow him. You can’t fully enjoy 


You may be surprised to 
know the total value of 


your home and belongings unless you know they are properly 
protected. Your Home Insurance agent knows how to give 
you exactly the protection you need and want. He knows your 


your home furnishings and 
personal effects. Every 
homeowner should have a 





: home inventory. For a 
town and understands your problems and ambitions. handy free inventory book- 


let, see your Home agent 
or write The Home Insur- 
ance Company, Dept. A 


You'll find him pleasant to talk to and a good friend 
to have — why not call him soon? 


x Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


— nee ow 
’ 


* THE HOME* 


Cfusurence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company. an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Ippeoar in f 
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»-EDITORS' 
ORNER 


*** The year 1953 was very satisfactory for the fire 
and casualty industry as outlined in our annual pre- 
liminary study, Operating Results on page 15. 

**x*x Many annual meetings of insurance companies are 
not held early enough in the year to permit quotation 
of comments of their chief executive officers in our 
March issue. Therefore we are continuing the popular 
annual feature, Executive Comment on page 18 to give 
a more complete cross-section of top level opinion of 
trends in the industry. 

***k An all-time peak of construction activity was 
reached in 1953 although contract bond premiums did 
not equal the high point they attained in 1952. In dis- 
cussing the Outlook for Contract Bonds during 1954 
our author on page 25 gives five reasons why he thinks 
the construction outlook for this year is good. It will 
make pleasant reading for producers who are alert to 
this source of income. 

**k Even experienced insurance men may sometimes 
become confused by the more technical aspects of our 
business. They know of the terms “accident year” and 
“policy year” as used in the analysis of losses but the 
specific different results obtained by each analysis may 
be vague in their minds. Accident vs. Policy Year on 
page 29 should help to clarify this matter. 

**x* American insurance companies operating abroad 
meet many complex problems involving such things as 
moral hazard, currency controls and local laws and 
regulations. However they are all presently set up to 
provide needed insurance for almost anybody with an 
acceptable risk and the money to pay the premiums. 
They can thus offer agents and brokers facilities which 
may mean extra business to them. For a quick glance 
at Foreign Fire Insurance see page 33. 

*** The criteria of rates set by most state laws is that 
they shall not be excessive, inadequate or unfairly dis- 
criminatory. Within these broad limits there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to the type and extent of the 
statistics which should be submitted to justify a par- 
ticular filing. In discussing Rate Making for Independ- 
ents our author, on page 39, makes a strong plea for 
tolerance of the ideas of others, 
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*** Insurance in general is sufficiently complex to 
cause a layman despair and sometimes to raise in him 
doubts and suspicions. When to such complexity is 
added the emotional potential of health and sickness and 
the cost of medical expenses, we have a situation which 
calls for level clear thinking. On page 47 is a relatively 
concise explanation of what Voluntary Health Insurance 
is and what it is not, what it can do and what it cannot 
do. 

*** The present competition for automobile business 
is not a new development. There has always been 
strenuous competition in this field although presently 
it takes a different form than in previous years, Some 
of the business lost to the stock agent may be irretriev- 
able in today’s market. However the author of the ar- 
ticle on page 53 lists four actions which will make the 
rest of his business less vulnerable and in the long run 
will give him The Opportunity To Recoup what he has 
lost. 

*** Health insurance, because of its social implications 
is, of all lines of insurance, probably the most vulnerable 
to governmental encroachment. There will always be 
those who feel that the government can make better 
coverage available to more people than can private com- 
panies. Among other things, they miss the point that 
under present conditions the insured, if he finds one 
plan unsuited to his needs, has available other plans to 
which he can change. The Employee Insurance Program 
described on page 57 has benefited from this right of 
free choice. 

*** Tn point of premium volume workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance is the third most important line written, 
exceeded only by automobile and fire coverages. W7-it 
ings reach an estimated all-time high of $640 million 
last year, an increase of about 12% over the previous 
year. This compares with less than $90 million written 
in the depression year of 1933. For these reasons the 
Workmen's Compensation Report on page 65 makes in- 
teresting reading. 

*** With no desire to belittle professional public rela 
tions men, it can fairly be said that the manner in 
which an insurance company pays its losses is far more 
influential in the formulation of mass public opinion than 
are any other actions the company may take, It is the 
age-old contrast between deeds and words. When a 
loss occurs the policyholder is most interested in the 
manner in which it is settled. The things which make 
possible Satisfactory Adjustments are outlined on page 
125. 

*** Some men find selling is easy because they do and 
say the right thing naturally. There is no need, how- 
ever, for those men to whom successful selling does not 
come naturally to feel discouraged. One of the encour- 
aging things for a salesman to contemplate is that selling 
is also an acquired skill. Good Selling Has Three Legs 
which act as supports to the entire sales plan. They 
are described on page 131. 


ll 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS | 


CONNECTICUT Examined 
Connceticut Indemnity Co. ............ New Haven, Conn. 
Becurity ins, CO. secs ccotivecvecscs spew raven, Conn. 

KENTUCKY | 
Cincinnati Ins. Co. .. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bye es eS Be CS, bb ak os ca eewosece Columbus, Mo. | 
Safeco Ins, Go. of America 6.5 .icissesross Seattle, Wash. | 

Withdrew 

Co, 


Admitted 


American Southern Ins. Atlanta, Ga. | 


MARYLAND Admitted 
Farmers Insurance Exchange ...... a, ae Los Angeles, Cal. 
Examined 
Blue Ridge Fire Ins. Co. 
Coastline Fire Ins. Co 
Planters Mutual Ins. Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
All American Casualty Co. Chicago, Il. 
American Marine and General Ins. Co. .... New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Hingham Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Hingham, 
Traders and Mechanics Ins. Co. (Mutual) ...Lowell, 
United States Mutual Liability Ins, Co. ..... Quincy, 
Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Worcester, 
NEW YORK Iexamined 
Amherst & Clarence Co-operative Ins. Assn. Amherst, N. 
Cayuga County Patrons Fire Relief Assn. 
Poplar Ridge, N. 
héeaee New Berlin, N. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. | 
Hagerstown, Md. | 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


Preferred Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


OHIO Admitted 
Safeco Ins. Co. of America .....sccccccsccs Seattle, Wash. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Berwind Exchange ; Philadelphia, 
Chester County Mutual Ins. Co............. Coatesville, 
Conemaugh Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co.....Davidsville, 
Farmers & Mechanics Mutual Ins. Assn. ....Wycombe, 
Farmers Union Mut. Assn. and Fire Ins. Co. .... Berlin, 
Tylersport Mutual Live Stock Ins. Co. ....Philadelphia, 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

Quaker City F. & M. Ins. Co. ............ Philadelphia, 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 

Eastern Fire & Casualty Ins. Co. .......... Greenville, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Farmers Union Industries Mutual Ins. Co. ....Omaha, Neb. | 
TENNESSEE 

Monticello Ins. Co. 


Examined 


Incorporated 


Admitted | 
Houston-American Ins. Co. ........ceceeeee Houston, Texas 


UTAH Licensed 
Lele Tillie Tass 2. cbs oss bese cess Salt Lake City, Utah 


WYOMING Examined 
Wyoming Mutual Ins. Co. .............. Wheatland, Wyo. 


PUERTO RICO Admitted 
North American Accident Ins. Co. 
MANITOBA Admitted 
Loyal Protective Life Ins. Co. ............. Boston, Mass. 
ONTARIO Admitted 
New Rotterdam Ins. Co., Ltd. .......... Rotterdam, Holland 


worries Tas; CoB... se cininceisbsves Sundsvall, Sweden 
Standard Ins. Con BAM. nso xiteticdesed Dunedin, N. Z. 


Chicago, Ill. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


APRIL 


National Association of Insurance Agents, Far West Terri- 
torial Conference and mid-year meeting of national board 
of state directors, Seattle. 

lowa Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, lowa. 

Western Underwriters Association, annual meeting, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
Standard Forms Bureau, annual meeting, San Francisco. 
Ohio Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland. 

Federation of New York Insurance Women's Clubs, Auburn. 
Alabama Agents, annual meeting, Mobile. 

Industrial Health Conference, annual meeting, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

Society of Actuaries, Eastern Spring meeting, Hotel Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 


MAY 


Insurance Accounting and Statistical Assoc. Annual Con- 
ference, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

N.A.LC., Zone 2, Dupont Hotel, Wilmington, Del. 
Louisiana Ass'n of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., and Hotel Mark- 
ham, Gulfport, Miss. 

North Carolina Ass'n of Insurance Agents, a.m., Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst. 

Virginia-District of Columbia Ass'n of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, Natural Bridge Hotel, Va. 

lowa Ass'n of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, Des Moines. 
Oklahoma Ass'n of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa. 

Tennossee Ass'n of Mutual Insurance Agents, Hotel 
stone, Gatlinburg. 
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ASSETS 


FINANCIAL STATEMEN| 


aso 


id 


1953 





December 31, 
J\ 





Commissions 
Tax Reserves 


Capital 
MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES Surplus 
Fire © Fidelity & Surety 
Burglary ¢ Plate Glass 
Workmen's Compensation 
Automobile « Misc. General Liability 


Allied Lines 


Se SSSHCSSSHSSSSSESSSHESSSHESSSES SSE SESE HSEHSEHBE HSE EEE 


* Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days)....,.- 

F.H.A. Mortgages .. 

Home Office .... 

Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Funds.... 
Total Admitted Assets 


RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


Claims Reserve . 
Unearned Premiums 


Tee eee eee eee eee ee) erene 


Miscellaneous Reserves 
Voluntary Reserve 


Surplus to Policyholders 
Total Liabilities 


$ 8,469,071.89 
1,914,804.74 
1,038,632.41 
1,211,036.91 
37,815.46 
93,155.06 
221,792.55 


$ 5,177,657.34 
4,259,053.68 24 
40,000.00 VASA 
268,331.36 I) 
352,769.42 PES 
388,497.22 
1,000,000.00 LING a OR 
1,500,000.00 SMAMrT COTLETT 
__2,888,497.22 
$12,986,309.02 


ANCHOR CASUALTY COMPANY - SAINT PAUL - MINNESOTA 
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There are plenty of 


expert fiddlers in business, too! 


empiges “FIDELITY BONDS 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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reinsurance 


Employers exactly right Rein- 
surance treaties meet the 
demand for capacity in the 
field and the requirement for 
security at the Home Office. 


A completely comfortable 
service, nationwide, in MUL- 
TIPLE LINES. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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UR preliminary analysis of the over-all operat- 

ing results in the property-casualty field is based 

on comparative year-end figures of two hundred 
carriers transacting just over 80% of the business 
underwritten. by the six hundred seventy-five stock 
fire, marine, casualty, surety and multiple line com- 
panies in the field. With more and more companies 
engaging in multiple line underwriting either on a direct 
basis or through pooling or reinsurance arrangements 
it is no longer feasible to compile separate totals for 
the fire business and for the casualty business, 


Very Satisfactory Year 


The year 1953 was very satisfactory for the fire and 
casualty industry and showed moderate improvement 
in over-all operation. Net premiums written advanced 
by about 10% to exceed $7 billion, the incurred loss 
ratio to premiums earned declined more than a point 
and the expense ratio to premiums written declined 
fractionally. On the basis of these preliminary figures 
the industry-wide loss ratio is expected to be 57% or 
fractionally higher while the over-all expense ratio 
should work out fractionally under 36%. This would 
make the combined loss and expense ratio 93%, or 
possibly fractionally lower, about where it was in 1950, 
and, except for 1948 and 1949, the lowest in the last 
ten years. 

Although complete by-line experience will not be 
available for some little while we will review briefly 
some of the highlights of operating results of the 
principal classes as they appear at this time. The trend 
of experience on several leading lines and the change 
in relative importance among these lines are the key 
to a better understanding and evaluation of over-all 
results. 
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Automobile insurance has become the largest line 
written in the stock fire and casualty field and is now 
running nearly two and one-half times the volume of 
straight fire business. In 1953 auto premiums in the 
stock field approached $3 billion, an amount exceeding 
the total business of all stock carriers for any single 
year prior to 1946. The increasing relative importance 
of auto business has influenced the over-all operating 
ratios of the industry to a marked degree with a ten 
dency to lower the expense ratio and raise the loss ratio. 


Auto physical damage premiums increased about 5% 
and experience was very satisfactory. Auto bodily 
injury premiums were up better than 15% because of 
rate increases and experience improved materially. 
Auto property damage premiums jumped some 20% 
and experience was very much better. The improve 
ment in automobile lability experience was of major 
importance to the industry. 


Straight Fire Coverage 


Straight fire insurance now accounts for less than 
one-fifth of the total business underwritten by stock 
carriers and has shown relatively little change in volume 
for the last two years due to rate decreases and the 
renewal of term business on the installment or annual 
renewal basis. Underwriting experience has been un- 
usually favorable for the past several years and was 
satisfactory in 1953. 


Extended coverage continued its steady growth but 
the largest number of serious windstorms ever recorded 
in a single year wrought such devastation that the line 
went into the red. During the year there were sixteen 
windstorms each of which caused more than $1 million 
property damage loss. 
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OPERATING RESULTS—Continued 


Assets in the stock company field increased by nearly 
8% to approach $13.8 billion, policyholders’ surplus 
advanced 4% to more than $5 billion, unearned pre- 
miums rose 8% to $4.7 billion and claim reserves were 
boosted 10% to an estimated $3 billion. Appreciation 
in bond and stock portfolios, very important in bolster- 


¢ Exp. Combined 
Ratio Ratio 
44.2 93.1 
42.8 93.5 
40.8 93.8 
40.8 96.1 
39.1 92.1 
38.7 94.4 
38.8 95.8 
39.2 98.8 
37.9 96.3 
37.3 91.2 
37.4 87.6 
37.5 93.0 
36.9 97.1 
1952 6,410,590 5,994,398 58.4 36.0 94.4 
1953** 730,000 6,630,000 57.1 35.8 92.9 

All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). ** Estimated. 
*Incurred to premiums earned. {Incurred to premiums written; 
ratios beginning with 1942 before Federal income taxes. 


* Loss 
Ratio 
48.9 
50.7 
53.0 
55.3 
53.0 
55.7 
57.0 
59.6 
58.4 
53.9 
50.2 
55.5 
60.2 


Premiums 
Earned 
$1,529,079 
1,644,835 
1,845,333 


Premiums 
Written 
$1,570,598 
1,729,785 
1,988,605 
2,164,591 
2,090,603 
2,258,133 
2,424,651 
3,063,044 
3,862,123 
4,403,010 
4,759,920 
5,137,529 
5,758,796 


Year 
1939 . 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 . 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


4,424,339 
4,166,434 
5,378,960 


ing surplus in each of the preceding four years, was 
completely lacking in 1953 with most companies re- 
porting modest market depreciation in their investment 
portfolios. Federal income taxes were substantially 
higher on the better earnings. Dividend declarations 
were nearly 15% higher but kept well within net 
investment earnings which rose 10% to about $325 
million, 


200 STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


%o 
1953 Change 


11,229,352 7.8 
4,200,778 4.0 
72,228 
2,407,371 10.2 
3,967,006 8.4 
5,783,226 9.3 
5,662,515 9.7 
5,353,888 10.5 
56.4 
36.6 
93.0 
262,712 
269,048 
-54,819 
188,175 
167,577 


Date 


Total Admitted Assets ......... 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds 

Case Loss Reserves 

Unearned Premiums 

Direct Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Earned 

*Loss Ratio ; 

tExpense Ratio 

Combined Loss & Expense Ratio. 
Underwriting Profit or Loss 

Net Investment Income 

Other Investment Gains or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Declared 


1952 


10,421,163 
4,037,295 
61,539 
2,184,255 
3,658,511 
5,292,933 
5,164,138 
4,844,200 
57.6 
36.8 
94.4 
151,920 
243,266 
226,925 
125,689 
145,999 


MUTUAL OPERATING RESULTS 


r I VHeE tabulation of operating results of 84 represent- 


ative mutual fire and casualty companies, which 
underwrite about 70% of the business in the mutual 
field, shows a gain in premiums written of about 15%, 
approximately the same rate of growth as reported in 
1952. This pushe s the estimated volume in the mutual 
field above $2.3 billion as compared to some $7.1 under- 
written in the stock field in 1953. The incurred loss 
ratio to premiums earned declined one point to 62.0% 
while the ratio of expenses incurred to 


premiums 
written rose one-tenth of a point to 23.9% 


The statu- 
tory underwriting profit was two points greater at 
12.9% of earned premiums, taxes were higher and 
dividends were increased. Unearned premiums ad- 
vanced 13%, loss reserves 18% and total assets and 
surplus 15%. Net investment income rose more than 
18% 


84 MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Change 
° 
° 
1954 
15.4 
15.8 


Date 

Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders' Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds . 
Case Loss Reserves 

Unearned Premiums poets 
Direct Premiums Written .... .. 
Net Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Earned 

ess Ratio ........ 

tExpense Ratio .. é: 
Combined Loss & Expente | Ratio . 
Underwriting Profit é : 
Net Investment Income 

Other Investment Gains or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 15,900 
Dividends Declared 130,433 


All figures shown in thousands (000 omitted). 
*Incurred to earned premiums. f{ Incurred to written premiums. 


2,417,446 
630,163 
64,098 
882,964 
687,369 
1,648,536 
1,643,731 
1,572,520 
62.0 
23.9 
85.9 
203,616 
49,757 
—1!,697 
19,056 
147,656 


18.2 
13.1 
16.3 
15.4 
17.2 


145,612 
41.913 
10,833 


39.8 
p.7 


19.8 
13.2 





USE A 
RESPONSIBLE 


CASUALTY, FIRE & INLAND MARINE AUDITS, on Compensation, Liability, Fleet, Products, 
and all reporting form Fire & Marine policies. 


INSPECTION & ENGINEERING service on all Casualty, Fire & Inland Marine lines. 
NATION WIDE SERVICE in the U. S., Canada end Puerto Rico. 


COSTS can be reduced through our method of pro rating traveling expense, and obtaining 


SERVICE 


A-1815 aaa EXCHANGE, CHICAGO e 
KIRBY BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS ® 


isolated cases at no increase in fee. 
SERVICE can be maintained in urban and rural areas by our complete coverage of the country. 


ATWELL, VOGEL & STERLING, INC. 


369 PINE STREET, SAN i. ti 
AS WELL AS 22 OTHER OFFICES PROVIDING NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


Harwoop B ioe., 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


. CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 
BLDG., ATLANTA, GA 
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Many an agent has been discouraged from selling 
Inland Marine Insurance on his clients’ personal 
articles because the commissions on the individual 
policies are often small. Few agents can sell Per- 
sonal Property Floaters to every client. Now there’s 
an answer: the Personal Articles Floater. 

It covers, in one policy for one premium, cameras 
and photographic equipment, fine arts and an- 
tiques, golfers’ equipment, personal furs and jewel- 
ry, musical instruments, silverware, and stamp and 
coin collections. Most personal clients have two or 
more of these types of property. Thev should be 
covered by a practically all-risk policy — the Per- 
sonal Articles Floater. 

With this new form there’s only one minimum 
premium — particularly important where one or 








HOW TO GET 


INCREASED PROFITS 


FROM YOUR 


PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 








two of the classes involve only a few hundred 
dollars of value. From the policy-writing, book- 
keeping and billing standpoint, you’re far better 
off with three or four of these covers in one policy. 
It can be written on a three-year basis for 2% 
annual premiums if paid at one time, or with a very 
small carrying charge if written with three annual 
installment premiums. You needn’t hunt so hard 
for prospects as with individual forms because a 
large proportion of all personal insureds are pros- 
pects. The Personal Articles Floater combines per- 
fectly with either the new Home Owners Policy or 
Fire, Extended Coverage and Residence Theft on 
contents — and gives far broader protection on 
these articles than is possible in the home owners’ 
or ordinary fire and residence theft forms. 


NEW, COMPLETE SELLING AND PROMOTION PLAN 


We have just released a new issue of our Agency 
Sales Bulletin that tells what you need to know to 
promote and sell this attractive package-policy. 
There’s a new, fully-illustrated three-color folder, 
a letter for prospects, some important suggestions 
on what to say in selling, and a new Inland Marine 


FOUNDED 


Rate Guide that gives you in handy, pocket size the 
rates on practically all Inland Marine lines, includ- 
ing the eight types of insurance written under the 
Personal Articles Floater. 

Get your copies of this new, profit-building material 
now. Simply fill in the coupon — no cost, obligation. 


Ss EC U R l a W tieiaihianas COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 


, exe SCOPES TICUT  cccuinssodesidins 


FIRE * 


MARINE a 


CASUALTY ° BONDS 


oe — HOME OFFICES: New Haven, Conn. PACIFIC DEPTS: 248 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Department 15 E, New Haven, Connecticut 


NAME 
(Please Print) 


AGENCY 
STREET 
TOWN 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your new Agency Sales Bulletin on the 
Personal Articles Floater and your pocket-size Inland Marine Rate Guide. 


or CITY STATE 
SSSSSSSSSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSTE SSSSSSESEEEE EERE SESE 


a ah i a at ce no adda ~ len erate aia ln a la ce cies 


Agency Development Department, Security-Connecticut Companies, 
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N EARLY times, before man had developed enterprises 
ac provide security against loss by fire and other 
perils, the community-at-large lacked stability; its 
future was constantly endangered by the hazards of 
chance and the threat of disaster. 

As a result of this insecurity, the imagination and 
resourcefulness of men were finally applied to de- 
veloping an industry which would protect other in- 
dustries; a service which would insure the property 
of average folk against all kinds of perils; an enter- 
prise which would be self-supporting and vital to the 
community by virtue of its investment practices as 
well as by its ability to provide strength, stability, and 
support. Thus was created a great enterprise of 
security, born of idealism and nourished by freedom. 

Today, property insurance—or fire insurance as it 
is known—is an intricate profession administered by 
trained specialists. It is provided to the public in its 
most efficient form by insurance agents and brokers, 
independent businessmen in every community who are 
friends and neighbors as well as advisors to their policy- 
holders. And behind the local representatives stand 
the strength and stability of companies like The Home 
which has enjoyed the distinction of serving American 
property owners for more than a century.—Harold V. 
Smith, President, The Home Insurance Company. 


HE operating results in 1953 extended through 
2p pata year the trend of growth and activity 
evidenced in 1952. The continued high level of business 
and industrial activity and generally favorable economic 
background contributed to notable increases in pre- 
mium volume. As the year closed, the prospect ap- 
peared to be excellent for a further increase in volume 
of business in 1954. 

In the major casualty lines in 1953, there was an 
improvement in underwriting results over 1952 for 
workmen’s compensation, automobile bodily injury, 
automobile property damage, and collision. Results for 
bodily injury other than automobile were satisfactory 
but somewhat less favorable than for 1952. The under- 
writing results in group accident and health business 
were substantially the same as in 1952. 

With the exception of substantial windstorm damage, 
particularly in the states of Michigan, Ohio, and Massa- 
chusetts, where windstorms of catastrophic intensity 
are of rare occurrence, the year was not marked by 
major disasters or by any other abnormal conditions 
or changes.—Francis W. Cole, Chairman of the Board 
and J. Doyle DeWitt, President, The Travelers In- 
surance Companies. 
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N BEHALF of the board of directors, I have the privi- 
lege of reporting one of the most successful years 
in the company’s history. Net premium income, invest- 


ment income, and total admitted assets registered new 
highs. 


The most notable development of the year was the 
striking improvement in casualty underwriting ex- 
perience. During 1951 and 1952 per-case settlement 
costs increased. This necessitated revaluing and in- 
creasing reserves applicable to cases arising in earlier 
accident years, and these factors combined to produce 
substantial underwriting losses. New rate-making pro- 
cedures coupled with a general increase in rate levels 
have been largely responsible for the current lower 
ratio of losses to earned premiums. 


Fidelity showed a slight decline on a written basis, 
but went ahead on an earned premium basis. There 
has been general acceptance of three-year term policies, 
first available in 1948. Since that time every three 
years written premiums are at a maximum. While 
1953 was an off year, 1954 is a renewal year and written 
premiums will probably increase. 


While writings advanced, 1953 cannot be recorded 
as a good year for fire insurance. Sporadic catastrophic 
losses are inevitable and are normal hazards of fire 
insurance underwriting, but there were more major 
windstorms in 1953 than in any previous year for 
which figures have been kept. 


Investment activities were largely confined to the 
bond portfolio. The increase in after-tax investment 
income results from substantial additions to holdings 
of municipal and other tax-exempt bonds. Unusually 
favorable opportunities in the tax-exempt field arose 
in 1953, particularly in the second and third quarters. 
At mid-year the yield available on high grade tax-ex- 
empt bonds was approximately twice the after-tax 
yield on U. S. Treasury bonds, in contrast with one 
and a half times a year earlier. —E. Asbury Davis, 
President, United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany. 

& e @ 


URING the year 1953 the boom activities in the 
cll as a whole, activated to a considerable 
degree by an artificial inflationary economy bolstered 
by huge expenditures of materials and manpower for 
armaments, gradually gave evidence of leveling off. 
In its wake a slackening in certain segments of the 
economy was apparent, although others continued rising 


to new highs. Generally favorable results for 1953 
were produced by these counterbalancing forces, but 
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their continuance clouds somewhat our prospective 
toward making an accurate judgment of 1954 at this 
time. 

Along with the insurance industry's satisfactory 
results in direct writing operations, your companies 
enjoyed a favorable reinsurance experience during the 
year 1953, which marked what might be considered a 
turning point in the fortunes of the industry. Follow- 
ing a year of mixed results, 1953 has proved very 
satisfactory for the fire and casualty segments of the 
business, both direct writing and reinsurance. 

The outlook for 1954 appears favorable for the in- 
surance business, indicating continued modest increases 
in volume in all branches of the industry, with the 
possible exception of the fire insurance segment, the 
volume of which would appear to be leveling off, with 
experience somewhat less favorable than the excellent 
results of the past several years.—Robert C. Ream, 
Chairman, Edward L. Mulvehill, President, American 
Re-Insurance Company. 


aS profitable year has passed, leaving us to 
speculate whether 1954, with its many cross cur- 
rents already in evidence, will turn in an equally good 
pertormance. 

We express disappointment that the premium volume 
of the two fire companies showed a slight decrease for 
the year. Our refusal to increase commissions and a 
slowing down of the inflation cycle accounts for the 
falling off of fire premiums. 

A year ago we were apprehensive regarding the 
automobile liability business which had shown substan- 
tial losses over a period of years. Many companies had 
tightened up on their acceptance of this business, 
forcing their producers to place it elsewhere. Our 
policy was to continue the acceptance of this business 
from our agents who inherited some of that jettisoned 
by other companies. I am pleased to report that the 
1953 loss ratio thereon was a great improvement over 
1952. This would appear to justify the acquisition of 
this business. However, we are far from being out of 
the woods since there seems to be an ever-growing 
debate on the question of compulsory automobile in- 
surance, 

No one living close to the ocean marine insurance 
account can say it lacks surprises. The falling off of 
trade, together with rate reductions, keeps the volume 
of premiums static. Here we are in competition with 
the world market and, with dollars in demand, the 
business is frequently rated below the level of safety to 
assume the risk. Nevertheless, winds continue to blow 
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and storms do arise in all quarters of the globe and, 
despite today’s aids to navigation, there has been no 
substitute found for a sea-wise skipper. There were 
no large disasters, but many collisions, groundings 
and fires, and there are still lessons to learn concerning 
the stowage of cargos without loss from contamination 
and otherwise. 

Inland marine, as distinguished from ocean or wet 
marine, showed an increase of 8% in volume and can 
be definitely regarded as a growth business. It offers 
flexibility to complicated covers and with education to 
the public will rank among our major lines. Here again 
we showed a profit. 

While workmen’s compensation business has not 
shown a loss, nevertheless, attempts of political bodies 
not only to increase workmen's compensation benefits, 
which have a retroactive effect in existing cases, but to 
find additional causes calling for payment of compensa- 
tion keeps us constantly on our guard. 

The rate of acceleration of premiums written has 
long since slackened and we are now confronted with 
stiff competition for business in all lines of fire, marine 
and casualty, and some slight increase in expenses will 
be one of the results of this situation. However, our 
service offices are alert and with new forms which we 
hope to put into effect providing broader coverage for 
our policyholders in specific lines we shall be able to 
hold our own with our competitors. 

Over the years, as we have seen the necessity, we 
have retired from a number of insurance trade asso- 
ciations so that we could better serve the needs of 
policyholders. Always this has been done to acquire the 
freedom 1 eeded to improve our insurance protection 
and service, such as providing “package” policies, 
which are a logical development of multiple line under- 
writing authority. This independence of action has 
been applied in recent months to our inland marine 
lines, to our automobile physical damage business and 
to the dwelling classes in our fire business. It will be 
further extended whenever and wherever we believe 
policyholder interest so requires.—John A. Diemand, 
President, Insurance Company of North America. 


HE results for 1953 are especially outstanding in 
arnt of the increased competition in the accident 
and health field, predicted by your company’s manage 
ment in last year’s report. In large part, they reflect 
the success of our continuing program of acquiring 
and training a powerful, aggressive sales force capable 
of maintaining the company’s position as the leader 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—Continued 


in the accident and health industry. Begun several 
years ago, this program received increased emphasis 
during 1953. In keeping with the company’s long- 
established practice of building on youth, more than a 
score of colleges and universities throughout the coun- 
try were combed to secure the best qualified young men 
for the purpose. During 1954 and succeeding years, 
our efforts in this direction will be continued, and, in 
addition, our present comprehensive basic training and 
sales education courses will be expanded still further. 

lor the first time in many years the casualty part 
of our business, as distinguished from the accident 
and health lines, showed an underwriting profit. This 
was due to the elimination of business in undesirable 
territories, stricter underwriting regulations, better con- 
trol of expenses, and to the fact that the inadequate 
premium rates in effect for some years on the automo- 
bile liability lines had been revised upward to a more 
realistic level by the regulatory authorities. 

The outlook for the casualty lines is sufficiently en- 
couraging to justify our making again an active cam- 
paign for the development of this class of business. 
Currently there appears to be a leveling off in the trend 
toward high verdicts, and liability claims involving 
personal injuries are a little easier to negotiate. Never- 
theless, we must recognize that this may be only a lull 
in the inflationary spiral. Conversely, it is worth noting 
that if the present hesitancy in some areas of general 
business should develop into a general recession, there 
would be an increase in unemployment, which invari- 
ably encourages malingering and the filing of numerous 
small claims which would not be filed under conditions 
of full employment. Unemployment is always a threat 
to the workmen’s compensation business. 

Again in 1953 our fidelity and surety business was 
profitable. The acute inflationary period following 
the start of the Korean War eliminated many of the 
weaker contracting firms, with the result that the con- 
tract bond business currently is good. There are doubt- 
less certain hidden losses in our fidelity business which 
will be disclosed from time to time, particularly in 
the event of increased unemployment. Frequently such 
losses come to light after an employee leaves the service 
of his employer. 

During 1953 the company incurred substantial ex- 
penditures in building a service organization for the 
aggressive development of the fire insurance business. 
We are optimistic over the future of this business since 
our casualty agents have indicated a willingness to 
give us a share of the fire insurance premiums which 
they control. A substantial volume of fire business can 
be absorbed readily by our statistical and mechanical 
departments without adding materially to our overhead. 
In time the result should be a reduction in our over-all 
overhead per dollar volume. 


For the past several years the company has been 
feeling its way in the reinsurance business. We have 


several reinsurance contracts in effect and we are 
members of reinsurance pools. We believe that there is 
a great opportunity in the United States for the de- 


velopment of reinsurance business and of insurance 
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coverages for special and unusual risks. We intend’ to 
move aggressively in this direction —Roy Tuchbreiter, 
President, Continental Casualty Company. 


HE year 1953 was a successful one for our com- 

pany and its subsidiaries. Premium writings, re- 
flecting general business conditions, increased slightly 
over the high level reached in 1952. An underwriting 
profit was recorded in all major classifications, and our 
investment earnings were satisfactory. 

On previous occasions we have commented upon the 
cyclical nature of our business and the value of diver- 
sification in an underwriting portfolio. Events during 
the year serve to highlight these important elements 
in insurance company operations. Over the years our 
fire and allied lines business has made a satisfactory 
contribution to our over-all underwriting profit. In 
contract, casualty business, especially automobile liabil- 
ity and property damage, has resulted in underwriting 
losses during the last few years. In 1953 the trend 
reversed itself, for although the profit on our fire busi- 
ness was negligible, our general casualty and automobile 
writings produced a worthwhile profit. 

After the difficulties experienced in 1951 and 1952, 
improved results in our general casualty and automo- 
bile business were most welcome. Whether we have 
turned the tide of unprofitable underwriting operations 
remains to be seen. A continuing downward trend in 
the accident and highway safety record will go a long 
way toward stabilizing the results in the important 
automobile field. Our ocean and inland marine opera- 
tions were again profitable, notwithstanding a reduction 
in the country’s import and export trade and increasing 
competition among marine underwriters. 

Many years ago, the role of the local agent was 
changed from that of rater and reviewer of insurance 
applications to professional counselor . . . producer. 
With this concept of insurance selling—The American 
Agency System—came new vitality and growth to the 
industry. Today, with almost a century and a half of 
able performance to its credit, the system stands as the 
most efficient way to sell and service protection through 
insurance. We are confident that our industry will 
continue to grow and prosper because of the competent 
efforts of the local agent, the independent businessman 
who is an integral part of the economic and social life 
of his community and therefore best qualified to serve 
his clients—James F. Crafts, President, Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company. 


HE improvement in our casualty underwriting ex- 
fetes at which became apparent in the last quarter 
of 1952, continued throughout the year 1953. Likewise, 
there was a progressive decline in the number of casu- 
alty claims reported to our company. In 1953, 21.4% 
fewer claims were entered than in 1952, whereas the 
number of claims recorded in 1952 dropped 8.6% 
compared with the year 1951. 

The increase in premium rates for automobile liabil- 
ity insurance and for certain classes of general liability 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Highlights of 1953 


Torat premium income of the four Aitna Life Afhtiated 
Companies in 1953 was $676,688,969. 

Total insurance in force in the A£tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany at the end of the year was $13,361,809,549, an increase 
of $1,617,913,783. 

. * = * 
During 1953, the four Aitna Life Affiliated Companies made 
more than 3,670,000 claim payments, an average of more 
than 10,000 claim payments a day throughout the year. 
During the year: 

. . . $143,078,129.94 went to life insurance policyholders, 
beneficiaries and annuitants. 

... and $219,426,065.97 to or for policyholders who faced 
financial loss due to accident, illness, crime, fire or legally 
imposed liability. 

Since organization, the four Aitna Life Companies have 
paid to or for their policyholders $4,419,599,547.45. 

* . a aa 
During 1953, Aitna safety engineers made 181,000 inspec- 
tions and engaged in other educational work pact, yo 
promote safer and healthier working conditions for the 
several million employees of the companies’ policyholders. 

In addition, the companies made available to the general 
public without cost a number of educational aids in the 
accident, fire and crime prevention fields. More than four 
million persons either saw Aitna’s safety motion pictures or 
read the companies’ safety and health literature and another 
15 million persons saw the companies’ loss prevention films 
on television. 

. o * * 
On the average business day, the AZtna Life Companies 
invest approximately one million, eight hundred thousand 
dollars in governmental and private bond issues, in real 
estate, mortgages and preferred and common stocks. 

* ” *- * 
Salaried employees of the Aitna Life Affiliated Companies 
in Hartford and throughout the country number 10,793. 

In addition, more than 25,000 men and women represent 
the companies throughout the country. Many of these repre- 
sentatives have been graduated from the training schools 
conducted in the home office. 

Approximately 21,270 stockholders share in the owner- 
ship of one or more of the Aitna Life Affiliated Companies. 
Of our individual stockholders, 58% are women. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Atna Life Insurance Company 


$2,370,717,579.57 
2,194,912,913.16 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


$43,598,570.71 
30,000,000.00 | 
102,206,095.70 175,804,666.41 


The premium income was $463,108,057, an increase for the 
year of $58,622,900. Total insurance in force at the end of the 
year was $13,361,809,549, an increase of $1,617,913,783. Assets 
were $2,370,717,579.57, an increase for the year of $202,722,162. 


The Atna Casualty and Surety Company 


$ 255,406,505.60 
192,398,145.71 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


$14,797,501.83 
6,000,000.00 
42,210,858.06 63,008,359.89 


The premium income was $149,039,495, an increase of 
$24,366,393. Assets were $255,406,506, an increase of 
$32,693,685. 


The Automobile Insurance Company 


$ 99,287,976.73 
63,762,956.93 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


$ 6,363,741.45 
5,000,000.00 
24,161,278.35 35,525,019.80 


The premium income was $55,388,544, an increase of $3,552,917. 
Assets increased $4,849,676 to $99,287,977. 


The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Assets $ 21,085,238.06 
Liabilities 12,927,728.51 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


$ 1,249,376.95 
1,000,000.00 
5,908, 132.60 8,157,509.55 


The premium income was $9,152,873, an increase of $315,302. 
Assets increased $1,177,467 to $21,085,238, 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
ATMA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATMA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


FIRE AND MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STAMDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE AXTNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE AND BONDING PROTECTION 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—from page 20 


insurance, which became effective in the last six months 
of 1952, produced a reasonable profit on these lines. 
However, it would appear that in certain territories, 
particularly in the large metropolitan areas, the rates 
are still inadequate. 

The year 1953 was a good one for our employee 
suggestion program: 1422 suggestions were submitted 
and 361 were accepted with appropriate cash awards. 
It was encouraging to note the large number of em- 
ployees who submitted suggestions for the first time 
last year, and the improved quality of the suggestions 
received. Since its commencement in 1942 our sugges- 
tion program has steadily gained in popularity as a 
valuable medium for the interchange of ideas.—A. F. 
Lafrentz, President, American Surety Company of 
New York. 

& & e 


sh pss year 1953, marked by the merger of the United 
States Guarantee Company into your company, 
was a milestone in the fifty-three year history of 
Federal. This event was the culmination of a series 
of steps designed to provide greater integration and 
competitive strength, and completed the transition from 
what was in 1901 a purely marine insurance operation 
into a diversified entity authorized to underwrite 
practically all forms of insurance other than life in- 
surance. To the stockholders of both companies, the 
merger has given the benefits of diversification of risk, 
economy, and enhanced competitive position. 

Underwriting trends in general followed the pattern 
foreshadowed in 1952. In the ocean marine department, 
volume of business was adversely affected by the lag 
in activity of American shipping and foreign trade, 
while inland marine showed gains as to both volume 
and profit. The business of the fire department re- 
corded a modest increase, notwithstanding further de- 
cline in the general rate level. In the bonding depart- 
ment, both fidelity and surety developed good results. 
Automobile insurance continued to show some slight 
improvement as the full impact of rate increases be- 
came apparent. Miscellaneous casualty insurance re- 
mained unsatisfactory ; however rates for this class are 
generally rising and your management continues its 
program of more stringent underwriting standards. 

Perhaps the most striking underwriting development 
of the year was the intensification of competition in 
almost all classes of business, both from the so-called 
“old line” companies and from newer companies oper- 
ating along less conventional lines. Some of this com- 
petition is undoubtedly healthy and in the long term 
interest of the public and of the insurance industry. 
Some of it, however, appears to be based on less sound 
lines. Your company has continued to take the initiative 
in developing new forms and meeting new trends where 
it appears possible to do so on a sound and profitable 
basis.—Hendon Chubb, Chairman and Percy Chubb, 
President, Federal Insurance Co. 


HE improvement in underwriting experience which 
became evident in 1952 was continued at an ac- 
celerated rate in 1953, All of the major classes of 


insurance written by the companies contributed to this 
improvement, through lower loss ratios. 

Owing to the proportionately large premium volume 
involved, the improved experience in the automobile 
liability lines was of great importance in the over-all 
results. While accident frequency and loss cost aver- 
ages in these lines have shown an encouraging tendency 
to level off, the principal factor is the realization in 
the earned premium account of increasing benefits 
from the higher rate levels authorized in many ter- 
ritories during the latter half of 1952. 

Experience in the automobile material damage and 
in the miscellaneous casualty lines was good in 1953 
and, in the aggregate, showed moderate improvement 
over the generally favorable experience in these lines 
in 1952. A reduced volume of workmen’s compensation 
premiums was accepted in 1953 and underwriting re- 
sults showed marked improvement compared with 1952. 

Gratifying progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of additional premiums in the desirable classes of 
fire insurance and allied lines and in fidelity and surety 
bonds. Underwriting experience in these lines was 
excellent in 1953 and further expansion in them is 
planned.—Robert Z. Alexander, President and O. L. 
Schleyer, Chairman of the Board, American- Associated 
Insurance Companies. 


HE increase in our premium writings was less than 

for the previous year, reflecting a more normal 
rate of growth. This is largely the result of the gradual 
leveling off of the inflationary spiral and the increasing 
use of instaiment plans for fire insurance premiums. 
Considerable improvement occurred in our over-all un- 
derwriting results in 1953. This improvement, however, 
was not reflected in all classes. It must be recognized 
that the loss record for each class of business may 
fluctuate sharply from year to year. Premium rates 
are predicated largely on past experience, hence it is 
to be expected that current results by classes may vary 
materially. 

Since the passage of multiple line laws made i 
possible, we have pooled the underwriting operations 
of our companies. By this arrangement a percentage 
participation of the overall underwriting results is re- 
flected in the statements of each company. This sharing 
in all of the business written by the group helps to 
smooth out the cyclical aspects of underwriting results 
by class and maintains in each company a portfolio 
of business that is well balanced between fire, marine 
and casualty lines. 

The overall increases in earnings in 1953 was not 
only due to a major improvement in underwriting 
profits, but also an 11% increase in net investment in- 
come. Preference was given to those securities which 
benefit us most under present income tax laws. Liabil- 
ities which are a part of insurance operations have 
been covered by the types of investments which are 
readily marketable as well as comparatively stable from 
a market price standpoint. Our capital funds or stock- 
holders’ equity on the other hand have been invested 
largely in common and preferred stocks. 

The sharp decline in bond prices which occurred dur- 
ing the second quarter was reversed later in the year 

{Continyed on page 108) 
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“; , motives of commanding force impel us... 
to unite our efforts to preserve, prolong, 


and improve our immense advantages.” a 
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Great American insurance policy. Our seal is your 
for the future a guarantee of the experience and strength that 


alone can give you sound insurance. To avail 


yourself of this kind of protection call one of Great 
GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES die 


American’s 17,000 local agents, or your broker, 
. . . F . ® Stock * 
Great American « Great American Indemnity + American National Compesre pecrecnen 
Detroit Fire & Marine + Massachusetts Fire & Marine + Rochester American 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 











Fair Weather 
or Foul... 


Your clients’ ocean cargo investments are well 
protected in good times and bad when they are 
insured through the Marine Office of America. 


For standing squarely behind your protection 
are theseven long-established member companies 
of the Marine Office — companies which have 
never failed to pay all just claims promptly and 
in full despite depressions, booms and disasters. 


Consult the Marine Office of America 
on all ocean and inland marine problems. 








MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


Member Companies: 
* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
*® FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Building © Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bidg. ® 140 Sansome Street * Colman Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois New Orleans 12, Louisiana San Francisco 4, California Seattle 4, Washington 


SERVICE OFFICES: Atlanta « Baltimore * Boston « Cleveland « Dallas * Detroit * Houston © Jacksonville 
Los Angeles © Louisville * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Portland « Richmond © St. Louis * Stockton * Syracuse 


Alt CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 














N AN effort, on the basis of 

sound reasoning, to foresee, if 

possible, the outlook of our 
business for 1954, I have selected 
the following propositions : 


1—Backlog of Work: 

Schools, hospitals, houses, sewage 
disposal plants and systems, water 
supply plants and systems, roads, in- 
dustrial and commercial buildings 
and the like were all sacrificed dur- 
ing World War II for the benefit of 
the war effort. As a matter of fact, 
all work on these improvements 
practically came to a stop during the 
war period. The situation created a 
tremendous backlog of work and 
our country is still struggling to 
catch up with it. The need for these 
facilities is urgent and, until it is 
met, construction of them must con- 
tinue. 


Housing 


Even in the types of construction 
where severe shortages existed and 
the crisis appears to have been met 
and passed, so extensive is the back- 
log that the decline in activity is not 
likely to be precipitous. The hous- 
ing problem is a point at issue. 
Surely this was one of our most seri- 
ous shortages at the end of the war 
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E. KEMP CATHCART 
Vice President 
Maryland Casualty Company 


and the problem has been one of the 
most consistently and persistently 
worked over. Nevertheless, the 
“New York Times” recently pub- 
lished figures estimating that one 
million public and private housing 
units will be constructed in 1954, a 
decline of a little more than one 
hundred thousand units from 1953, 
and the President's Economic Re- 
port stated we can expect housing 
construction “to continue at a level 
close to that of 1953.” 

Hospital and institutional con- 
struction has _ likewise probably 
passed its most acute stage, yet it 
is anticipated that approximately 
$275,000,000 will be spent on this 
type of construction in 1954. 

Expenditures for military and 
naval facilities, because of the peace 
in Korea and the Administration’s 
economy efforts, will be less in 
1954 than they were in 1953. Even 
though reduced, this item will still 
represent some $1,200,000,000 of 
new construction. 

Industrial construction reached 
its peak in 1952, declined slightly in 
1953 and may decline further in 


1954. Even so, expenditures for this 
type of construction are estimated at 
$1,950,000,000 for 1954 as against 
$2,263,000,000 for 1953. 


Increased Activity 


Thus, although 1954 will prob- 
ably see moderate declines in the 
types of construction to which I 
have just referred, there is nothing 
alarming about them. They will 
largely be offset by the increased 
activity expected in other spheres of 
construction. Among the spheres in 
which increased expenditures are 
anticipated in 1954 are the following 
types of public construction: 
schools, highways, sewer and wa- 
ter improvements, It is always good 


_news to the surety industry to learn 


of extensive programs for schools, 
highways, sewer and water im- 
provements as such programs pro- 
duce many bonds. In 1953 these 
items represented approximately 
50% of all public construction. It 
is estimated that they should repre- 
sent about 55% of all public con- 
struction for 1954. 

Again it has been forecast that 
increased activity is to be expected 
in 1954 in some forms of private 
construction, notably commercial 

(Continued on the next page) 
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It’s what’s written on it that counts! 
And the replacement of these 
vital business records isn’t 
covered by fire insurance! 

To learn how you can be 
protected—see your American 
Surety Agent* about our 
Valuable Papers and Accounts 
Receivable Insurance. 

It may keep your business from 
“going up in smoke”! 


* Write Agency & Production Department for 
his name — we'll supply it promptly. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 
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construction (warehouses, office 
buildings, stores, restaurants, 
garages, etc.) and to a lesser ex- 
tent, public utilities. It is now 
known that one of the greatest 
errors of a year ago, when fore- 
casts for 1953 were being made, was 
in the underestimation of the 
amount of commercial construction 
to be undertaken in 1953. 


Premium Volume 


It is interesting to note that while 
the all-time peak of construction ac- 
tivity was reached in 1953, contract 
bond premiums did not keep pace, 
having reached their high point in 
1952. Does this not indicate that 
the failure of premiums to’ keep 
pace with construction activity was 
largely due to our failure to sell 
bonds to the owners of private con- 
struction ? 


Had we been able to write bonds 
on a fair share of the phenomenal 
increase in commercial construction, 
1953 might have been the peak pre- 
mium year instead of 1952. It is evi- 
dent that we still have a lot of mis- 
sionary work to do in acquainting 
architects and private owners with 
the merits of our product. 

To sum up the situation, we are 
still working on a tremendous back- 
log of needed construction. Even in 
those types of construction where 
considerable progress has been 
made, much still remains to be done. 
The net result appears to be that 
total new construction for 1954 will 
only be a few percentage points be- 
hind the record year of 1953. 
2—Population of the Country: 

In discussing the backlog of con- 
struction I have considered only the 
immediate future. The rapid in- 
crease in our population leads me to 
extend my optimism over a longer 
period. 

Our population is growing at the 
rate of more than 2,500,000 a year. 
During the last seven years, or from 
1947 to 1953 inclusive, our popula- 
tion increased about 18,500,000. 
Think of it, over seven thousand 
new customers per day! That figure 
of seven thousand new customers a 
day may not seem impressive, but I 
have read that each baby is worth 
$100 a year in sales to local drug 
stores. That is just for the usual 
products and does not include 





diaper service, toys, furniture and 
clothing stores. 

In construction, this constant in- 
crease in population means addi- 
tional schools, hospitals, houses, 
hotels, stores, commercial buildings, 
sewage disposal plants and systems, 
water supply plants and systems, 
roads and many other types of con- 
struction to the point where I can- 
not see the end of building. 

If the additional construction 
does not continue, it is not hard to 
visualize traffic congestions far, far 
worse than today, critical scarcities 
of hospitals, hotels, office accommo- 
dations, houses, and inadequate 
facilities of sewage disposal and wa- 
ter supply systems. To me it seems 
obvious that the demand for in- 
cessant building created by our 
ever-increasing population must go 
on. 
3—Necessity of Administration to 
Maintain Level of Economy: 

The President, in his Economic 
Report to Congress, stated, “Gov- 
ernment must be alert and sensitive 
to economic development ; including 
its own myriad activities. It must be 
prepared to take preventive as well 
as remedial action; and it must be 
ready to cope with new situations 
that may arise. 

“The arsenal of weapons at the 
disposal of the Government 
maintaining economic stability is 
formidable. It includes (among 
others) Public Works. We shall not 
hesitate to use any or all of these 
weapons as the situation may re- 
quire.” 


for 


In his report, the President fur- 
ther stated, “there is still, in most 
parts of the country, a vast back- 
log of needed schools, highways, 
hospitals, sewer, water and other 
facilities,” and that “Federal ex- 
penditure will remain a significant 
sustaining factor in the economy.” 

T have also heard it suggested that 
money similar to F.H.A. be made 
available for construction of office 
buildings, hotels, and the like. If 
such a suggestion is favorably acted 
upon, it could and would create a 
vast amount of construction of this 
nature. So it would seem that the 
present Administration is ready to 
bolster the economy by a construc- 
tion program, if needed. 

Indeed, it is highly probable that 
this will also represent the attitude 
of future Administrations, as the 
construction industry is generally 


recognized as a “stabilizer” in times 
of economic crisis. Thus, it would 
appear that the need of both present 
and future Administrations to main- 
tain a level economy can be de- 
pended upon to have a salutary ef- 
fect upon the construction outlook. 
4—Confidence of Business in the 
Administration: 

The attitude of business was com- 
mented upon by the President in his 
Economic Report when he said, 
“Expenditure plans of American 
business for plant and equipment 
constitute a powerful support for 
economic activity.” This further 
ties in with General Motors’ an- 
nounced one billion dollar expansion 
plan to meet constantly expanding 
consumer market. 


Weirton Steel Company, a sub- | 


sidiary of National Steel Corpora- 
tion, will expand its tin plate pro- 
ducing capacity by more than 33% 
in a $77,395,000 construction pro- 
gram to get under way this year at 
Wierton, West Virginia. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore 
announced its current construction 
program totals about $46,900,000 of 
which $30,000,000 is to be spent 
this year for new plant and facili- 
ties. 

Wyoming - Nebraska _ Pipeline 
Company will construct a six inch 
products pipeline from 
Refining Company’s 
Wyoming, refinery te North Platte, 
Nebraska, two hundred and fifteen 
miles to the east. And so on, which 
to my mind adds immeasurably to 
the construction underway 
planned for the current year. 
5—Public Demand for Improve- 
ments: 

The public demand for improve- 
ments and willingness to pay for 
them was dramatically illustrated by 
the more than $800,000,000 in bond 
issue authorization approved by the 
voters in the November, 1953 off- 
year elections. The issues covered 
the waterfront of public works, 
schools, bridges, sewer and water 
works, roads and highwavs, with the 
huge five hundred million dollar 
Ohio State highway bond issue lead- 
ing the pack. 


Frontier 
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When I was a boy, it was the 
exceptional family that owned an 
automobile. Now it is the excep- 
tional family that does not own a 


car. This higher standard of liv- 


ing and greater car ownership has 
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. and to help you sell Valuable 
Papers and Accounts Receivable 
Insurance, American Surety is 
running a timely advertisement in 
business magazines . . . reprinted 
on the opposite page. 


¢ 


“Mailroad to Prorits”—letter-size 
sales message is mailed to our 
agents each month. It gives them 
the facts about one line and offers 
practical ideas to help them sell. 
The current issue features Valuable 
Papers and Accounts Receivable 
Insurance. 

Discover how “Mailroad to Prorits” 
can help you! For your free copy, 
just mail the coupon . . . there’s 
no cost or obligation. 


AMERICAN SURETY company 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me your issue of “Mailroad to 
Provits” featuring Valuable Papers and 
Accounts Receivable Insurance. 


Name 
Agency 
Address 
Street 


City 
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MANHATTAN 
pay-dirt 


Legend or fact? 


Did Manhattan Island really sell for 
“peanuts?” Yes! The Encyclopedia 
Brittanica confirms the deal: 

In 1626, Peter Minuit bought it 
from the Indians for “trinkets worth 
60 guilders or about $24." Today, 
the Borough's assessed valuation ex- 
ceeds $8,600,000,000. 

The enterprise of our shrewd Dutch 
forbears is suggested by sailing ships 
engraved on the Great Seal of the 
State of New York. 


A “Great Seal" of the insurance business 
Ig PACIFIC NATIONAL'S, below, 
token of strength, stability and service 
for both Agent and Assured. 
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NATIONAL 
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made our city streets, parking 
facilities, roads and highways inade- 
quate to meet the ever-increasing 
burden upon them. 


It has been estimated that it will 
take fifteen years and eighty billion 
dollars to bring our main arterial 
highway system up to standard, to 
say nothing of work to relieve badly 
congested city traffic, rural roads or 
provisions for the seven thousand 
new citizens arriving daily by the 
birth rate. The only way to meet the 
urgent need is to build and John Q. 
Citizen seems ready to foot the bill. 


Super-Highways 


The program for building super- 
highways or turnpikes runs into the 
billions. At the present time, there 
are nine toll-road projects under ac- 
tive construction. These nine proj- 
ects have a total length of about 
1,100 miles and are being built at a 
cost of about one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars. Another 3,056 miles of 
toll-roads have been authorized at a 
total cost of over three and one- 
half billion dollars. Over two bil- 
lion more dollars worth of toll-roads 
have been projected, but not author- 
ized. All told, the program of toll- 
roads under construction, author- 
ized and projected, amounts to 
something over seven billion dollars. 


While I have stressed the spec- 
tacular highway programs, anyone 
who searches the newspapers and 
magazines will see that citizens have 
also expressed themselves as desir- 
ing new schools, parking facilities, 
refuse disposal plants, sewer and 
water works, street lighting and 
sundry other improvements. With 
the public in this mood, it is not 
likely that the construction industry 
will starve. 


How 1954 Will Compare 


As the prospects are admittedly 
good, the only question is the com- 
parative one of how 1954 will 
compare with the record year of 
1953. The consensus of the pub- 
lished forecasts is that 1954 will be 
about 2% below the 1953 level, or 
about $34,000,000,000 in new con- 
struction as against $34,700,000,000 
in 1953. 


I am inclined to think that the 
decline may exceed the generally 
predicted 2% and may be as much 
as 5%. This conservative estimate 
is made in spite of the fact that con- 
struction put in place in January, 
1954 rose 3% above the correspond- 
ing month in 1953, and according to 
Dodge Reports contracts awarded 
in the thirty-seven Eastern states 
rose 7% in January of this year 
over January of the preceding year. 


For one thing, the forecasters 
under-estimated the upsurge of 
commercial construction in 1953 
and, I fear, to compensate for that 
error, are committing a second 
error in over-estimating the amount 
of commercial construction for 
1954. 


Then, too, there is evidence of in- 
creasing competition among bidders 
—more contractors after the same 
job. Increasing competition, plus a 
growing tendency of owners to ex- 
pect more for a dollar spent, will 
tend to lower the total construction 
volume figures. 


Of course, in these days with all 
the nations of the world calling each 
other names, and not nice names, 
charging each other with all kinds 
of skullduggery, and making passes 
at each other, who can tell which 
name, which trick or which pass will 
be the tinder that will light the fuse 
to a world-wide explosion. Then 
again, this name calling may be 
good, something like “a barking dog 
never bites.” It may be a safety 
valve for the escape of excess pres- 
sure. 


What I am trying to say is, in 
the event of the kind of explosion 
mentioned, who can tell what will 
happen? If bad enough, our coun- 
try would have little thought of or 
time for building schools, roads, 
sewers or what have you. Obviously 
a catastrophic explosion, like war, 
would knock all such projections as 
I have attempted here into a cocked 
hat. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


N WASHINGTON, D. C. a security 
, Bs financial responsibility law 
is expected to be passed. It has the 
endorsement of all interested groups 
and has been approved by the Sen- 
ate. 
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HE accident year form of 

analysis is basically a study 

of a specific group of losses, 
namely those losses resulting from 
accidents occurring during a specific 
period of twelve calendar months. 
By the end of this period all such 
losses have been reported and are 
available for analysis excepting only 
those losses customarily called “in- 
curred but not reported” losses. At 
the end of each succeeding year 
thereafter, additional or “develop- 
ment” studies of these losses are 
made which continue until all re- 
ported losses for the given year are 
closed or until a sufficient portion 
of them have been closed to permit 
considering the experience as “ma- 
tured.” Under this form of analysis 
it is customary to compare the losses 
as described above to the premiums 
earned during the given calendar 
year. 


Policy Experience 


The policy year form of analysis 
is a study of the experience of a 
specific group of policies—namely 
those policies that are written to 
become effective during a specific 
period of twelve calendar months. 
It includes all policies written to 
become effective between January 
lst and December 31st inclusive of 
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Losses versus policies 


the given year. Premium earnings 
are realized beginning with the effec- 
tive date of the first written policy 
on January Ist and continue until 
the expiration of the last policy 
written during the year, or until 
December 31st of the following year. 
Since a loss might be incurred any 
time during the term of coverage 
under these policies, losses also will 


not be fully reported until the last 
written policy expires at the end of 
the second year. As in the case of 
accident year data, losses are “de- 
veloped” each succeeding year until 
all claims are closed or the expe- 
rience is sufficiently matured. 

Some of the major differences 
between these two forms of analyses 
are readily observed, One difference 
already mentioned that is widely 
recognized to be of great importance 
is the fact that accident year data is 
almost fully reported during the 
first twelve months of each accident 
year. We have seen that policy year 
data requires twenty-four months to 
reach a similar status. This means 
that accident year 1953 data is 
virtually complete as to the number 
of losses incurred and the premiums 
earned as of December 31, 1953. 
Policy year 1953 data will not be 
similarly complete until December 
31, 1954. 

The result of this situation is 
readily illustrated. Suppose a com- 
pany observed a sharp increase in 
loss frequencies during the year of 
1953 and desires to revise rates to 
reflect this change this spring when 
1953 data becomes available. Its 
policy year experience for 1953 will 
be approximately 50% reported. In 
addition, a majority of its reported 
losses will still be on reserve. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Accident vs. Policy Year—Continued 


Under the accident year form of 
analysis, the losses for 1953 would 
be almost fully reported. In addition, 
a larger part of the 1953 reported 
losses will be closed. This occurs 
because under policy year experi- 
ence, many claims incurred and paid 
in 1953 are assigned to the 1952 
policy year depending upon the ef- 
fective date of the underlying pol- 
icies. A study of our losses during 
the period 1941 through 1951 in- 
clusive indicates that as the result 
of this overlap effect we may nor- 


mally expect from 10% to 20% 
greater maturity of accident year 
losses than from policy year losses 
as of the first reporting. 

One more point needs further 
comment in connection with this 
illustration. We stated that under 
policy year analysis, the 1953 losses 
would be assigned partly to 1952 
policy year and partly to 1953 policy 
year. It is clear that the resulting 
policy year statistical indications 
will not realistically reflect the true 
loss conditions of either 1952 or 
1953. The abrupt and severe in- 
crease in loss frequencies would be 
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First, decide that you will. Second, 


partially reflected in both years. 
Furthermore losses incurred in 1954 
but charged to 1953 policy year 
would tend to make the true increase 
in frequency even more obscure. 

’ We can summarize the foregoing 
points as follows: 


1. Accident year experience be- 
comes almost fully available on a 
reported basis twelve months sooner 
than does policy year experience. 
2. Accident year losses develop a 
greater statistical maturity during 
the first twelve months period with- 
in each accident year. 

3. Accident year experience reveals 
year to year loss trends far more 
accurately, 

4. No comment is needed to show 
that accident year losses can be 
more directly related to loss condi- 
tions existing from year to year than 
is policy year experience. This is 
almost a corollary to point three but 
to executives and technicians alike 
it is a most important one, 


I do not now stress the distortion 
effect of policy year data too 
strongly for the following reasons. 
Normally we all prefer a reasonable 
stability in our rate levels. However 
I am sure my readers will remember 
the situation existing just after 
World War II. Our problem then 
was to obtain rate increases fast 
enough to keep up with surging loss 
levels. It is not improbable that ac- 
cident year data would have called 
for even larger increases than our 


develop a constant curiosity as to ways and 
means of making your insurance office run 
smoothly and better. Third, give full 
consideration to the adoption of the latest 
office systems, techniques and, wherever 
necessary, the proper office machines. 
And remember, the time and money spent 
on improving office systems invariably 
turns Out to be an investment, not an 
expense, yielding more net profit 
for the agency. 


judgment rates of those troublesome 
days included. Even so the industry 
suffered much criticism before the 
tardy indications of policy year ex- 
perience proved our case some three 
years too late. It is easy to see 
whether accident year or policy year 
would have served us most effec- 
tively. 


Adequacy of Reserves 


There are many kinds of point by 
point comparisons between policy 
and accident year analyses that can 
be made. Space does not permit 
us to more than scratch the surface. 
However, certain of these are of such 
technical importance that I hesitate 
to ignore them. We have already 
noted that policy year losses overlap 
a period of two calendar years and 
commented on the obvious effects of 
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this practice. Now let us consider 
its effect on loss reserve adequacy 
analyses. Generally such analyses 
are designed to provide successive 
annual tests of the adequacy of re- 
serves until all claims for each tested 
period are closed. The policy year 
plan presents no unusual difficulties 
during the first twelve months of 
each policy year. However in the 
second twelve months, or overlap 
period, large numbers of new claims 
are reported and reserves are estab- 
lished for them. Unless separate 
analyses are maintained for claims 
reported in each year of loss within 
a single policy year, the adequacy 
of the first reported year reserves 
cannot be tested during the next 
subsequent year. Here again the 
accident year analysis involves no 
overlap and permits the first twelve 
months ending reserves to be tested 
during the next subsequent year as 
well as thereafter. 

It is probable that most of us 
watch average paid claim cost trends 
as carefully as any other item of 
detail, with the possible exception 
of loss frequencies. Usually average 
paid costs are observed on a calendar 
year basis among independent com- 
panies. We do this even though we 
know that such data represent the 
average cost of claims incurred over 
a span Of several years. We do this 
even though we know that bodily 
injury claims tend to grow more 
costly with age. Why then do we do 
it? We do it because no other 
similar data are presently accumu- 
lated that are considered more rep- 
resentative of current verdict levels, 
hospital, medical and surgical costs, 
and all other cost elements that affect 
the amounts paid to settle claims. 
There has been little interest in pol- 
icy year average paid claim costs 
because such data is usually obsolete 
for our needs by the time it becomes 
available. During recent years the 
subject of accident year average paid 
claim costs has been receiving in- 
creased attention. The reason is 
threefold. 


1. Accident year average paid claim 
costs can be obtained currently with- 
out excessive cost. 

Such data are a direct reflection 
of current conditions without the 
overlap distortion found in policy 
year data as previously noted, and 
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3. Such data are easily developed 
by month, or by quarter, or semi- 
annually or annually and afford year 
to year comparisons at every stage 
of development. 


In connection with the last men- 
tioned point, year to year compar- 
isons are also available under policy 
year experience. The value of such 
policy year comparisons is dimin- 
ished by: 


A. The fact that a substantial por- 
tion of the claims reported during 


the first year are charged back to 
the previous policy year, and 

The new claims reported and 
paid during the next subsequent 
year tend to reduce the average of 
policy year paid claims during this 
period and distort their true cost 
by month of age. 

It is not my desire to leave the 
impression that policy year experi- 
ence is of little value. It would be 
foolhardy to categorically condemn 
it in the face of its contribution to 
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Accident vs. Policy Year—Continued 


the growth and development of our 
industry over a period of many 
vears. As I have already implied, 
sound reasons exist to support pol- 
icy year experience as a satisfactory 
foundation for rate making proce- 
dures. Actually, I regard both ac- 
cident year and policy year data as 
tools to be selected according to the 
needs of the occasion. At the same 
time I have favored the use of ac- 
cident year experience for most rate 
making and loss analysis purposes 
for a number of years. 

Keeping in mind the several illus- 
trations and comments already 
made, it is my opinion that the ac- 
cident year experience affords a 
more current and a more promptly 
matured body of experience. Such 
experience seems easier to interpret. 
Accident year data seems more re- 
sponsive in correctly reflecting con- 
ditions of trend and of change. It 
appears to have a closer community 
of interest to the calendar year ex- 
perience so generally in use. Fi- 
nally the usefulness of the accident 


year analyses is not limited to the 
field of automobile bodily injury. 
It may be applied with equal facility 
to virtually all other casualty lines 
under which the maturity of re- 
ported losses require constant re- 
view and analysis. 

It is realized that much study and 
research must be accomplished be- 
fore the relative merits of accident 
or policy year data as applicable to 
specific problems can be established. 
I feel certain that if the accident 
year tool is as useful as it appears 
to be, it will not continue to be 
neglected. 


STATEMENT ON HEALTH 
REINSURANCE 


wo major life insurance com- 

pany organizations—the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
and the American Life Convention 
—last month issued a joint state- 
ment on the proposed legislation in- 
troduced in Congress to provide 
government-sponsored reinsurance 
for accident, health, and hospitaliza- 


tion insurance. The statement says 
that the proposed legislation has 
some complex provisions requiring 
careful study, but, continues, “The 
measure apparently is appropriately 
directed toward encouraging and 
stimulating the insurance companies 
and other non-government organ- 
izations to provide still further 
health insurance services and cov- 
erage for the American public. This 
objective is fully in keeping with the 
desires of the insurance business, 
and the legislation therefore appears 
to merit careful consideration by the 
insurance companies.” The life in- 
surance business plans to be ready 
to submit views and suggestions to 
Congress during the hearings. 


GEORGIA TORNADOES 


HE tornadoes which struck 
a xeorgia on March 13 caused an 
insured loss estimated to be in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. Insurance claims 
totaled nearly 3,000 and the General 
Adjustment Bureau opened a tem- 
porary catastrophe loss adjusting 
office in Macon. 
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NUMBER of American in- 

surance companies are pres- 

ently writing foreign fire 
business. A question which fre- 
quently arises is, “Whom do they 
insure?” The simple answer is 
almost anybody with an acceptable 
risk and the money to pay the pre- 
mium!* A compilation of the in- 
sureds on the books of American 
insurance companies would almost 
equal the Biblical “every race and 
tongue.” American insurance com- 
panies are indeed now operating 
almost world wide. The exceptions 
are principally iron curtain :oun- 
tries for reasons which are obvious. 


Acceptable Risks 


I would like to expound on the 
phrase “acceptable risk” which I 
just used. A big underwriting prob- 
lem in the foreign fire business is 
that of moral hazard. In fact in my 
opinion that is the chief underwrit- 
ing problem. Physical hazards can 
be measured against the rate offered 
but it is extremely difficult for for- 
eigners particularly to judge moral 
hazard in the territories where they 
operate. For this reason our em- 
phasis is increasingly on the selec- 
tion of local personnel to man our 
overseas branches and on the selec- 
tion of reliable agents in the over- 
seas territories. These are the peo- 
ple who can do the most in selecting 
the right kind of business. 
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I should emphasize that Ameri- 
cans rank high on our list of in- 
sureds. Individual Americans and 
American busiresses are to be found 
in almost every country of the 
world. Their foreign properties as 
a whole make highly desirable risks. 

Another common question is, 
“What do we insure?” Here again 
the simple answer is almost any- 
thing that, in the wunderwriter’s 
judgment, will not burn faster than 
the applicable rate says it should. 
Most of our risk descriptions when 
translated from the language of the 
country into English would be 
familiar to insurance men every- 
where—dwellings, retail stores, cot- 
ton storage yards, woolen mills and 
so on. Some would doubtless puzzle 
domestic underwriters as they deal 
with products that are not grown in 
the United States, such as coffee, 
tea, cocoa and rubber plantations 
and the processing works associated 
with them. 

The range of our risks is indeed 
fascinating—from a dwelling of 
flimsy construction in a congested 
district of Manila, rated at five or 
six percent, to a modern apartment 
house in Casablanca, Morocco, 
rated at a few cents a hundred; 
from a rice mill up country in Siam 


of course. 


to one of the world’s newest cotton 
mills fireproof and sprinklered in 
France. The American owned over- 
seas properties offer an amazing 
variety in themselves: dwellings, 
hotels, sugar mills, cotton ware- 
houses, oil refineries, automobile 
factories and so on. 


Coverage Provided 


What do we insure against? Fire, 
However, -we are also 
«alled upon to insure the usual allied | 
lines : windstorm, riot and civil¥edm 
motion, explosion, sprinkler leakage, 
etc. There is also demand for flood 
and earthquake coverages. The 
former presents the usual difficulty 
that only those properties located on 
banks of rivers or on the seashore 
are normally offered for insurance! 

Until about 1936 or 1937 it 
wasn’t difficult to secure war and 
revolution insurance. However, the 
Spanish Civil War brought home to 
underwriters how widespread could 
be the damage occasioned by mod- 
ern warfare. Today there is little 
or no market for such coverage. 
There is simply not enough insur- 
ance money in the world to pay for 
the potential losses. The insurable 
perils are limited to riot, strike and 
civil commotion. There is even 
question as to these among many 
underwriters for there have been 
catastrophic riot losses, as for in- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Status of a Broker 


OHLINGER v. ZANGER 

(306 N. Y. 228) decided early 

this year by the New York 
Court of Appeals, has attracted a 
great deal of interest, particularly 
after the New York Insurance De- 
partment moved unsuccessfully for 
a re-hearing. The decisional law set 
forth in this test case is of great 
significance to the insurance indus- 
try in reference to determining the 
nature of a broker’s responsibility 
in handling a premium payment re- 
ceived but not remitted to an insur- 
ance company prior to its liquida- 
tion. 


The Issue Involved 


This case, arising as a result of 
the insolvency of The Preferred 
Accident Insurance Company, was 
decided by a court divided 4-2, one 
member of the bench taking no part. 
The issue involved the status of an 
insurance broker who had received 
a premium from a policyholder and, 
before any remittance had _ been 
made to the insurance company, an 
order of liquidation had been en- 
tered dissolving the company. In 
other words, where the insurance 
coverage is cancelled pursuant to 
liquidation of the carrier, is the 
statutory liquidator entitled to the 
entire premium in the hands of the 
broker or only that portion earned 
until the date of liquidation? 
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The defendant, a licensed insur- 
ance broker, had the company issue 
the policies for the assured who paid 
the premium in full to the broker. 
While the broker had such funds in 
his possession the liquidation order 
became effective, and the broker 
offered the liquidator the pro rata 
earned portion of the premium only, 
less commission, covering the time 
to the date of termination estab- 
lished by the liquidation order. The 
Superintendent of Insurance, as 
statutory liquidator, sued to recover 
the entire premium and in the Su- 
preme Court the superintendent 
moved for judgment on the plead- 
ings which motion was granted and 
later affirmed by the Appellate Divi- 
sion. The Court of Appeals modi- 
fied the judgment below by holding 
that the liquidator is entitled to only 
the earned premium to termination 
date, less commission. 


No Distinguishing Difference 


Judge Dye, in speaking for the 
court, indicates that the aspects of 
termination, per se, overshadow any 
particular significance that would 
result from the liquidation; in fact 
the court declares that there is “no 
distinguishing difference when can- 
cellation prior to settlement is ac- 
complished by operation of law. 
... From this premise the court 
then applies section 125 of the In- 
surance Law which provides: 


“Every insurance . . . broker act- 

ing as such in this state shall be re- 

sponsible in a fiduciary capacity for 

all funds received or collected as 
. insurance broker. . . .” 


Fiduciary Relationship 


This fiduciary relationship is of 
a dual capacity extending to both 
the assured and the company. Ab- 
sent the element of liquidation, if 
termination were effected by either 
the assured or the company during 
the time when the premium was in 
the broker’s possession, the fiduciary 
obligation of the broker to each 
party would clearly requiré the 
transmission of the earned portion 
to the company and the refunding 
or crediting of the unearned portion, 
as of termination, to the assured. 
The court finds that this was the 
legislative intent when section 125 
was enacted and that inasmuch as 
there is “. . . no distinguishing dif- 
ference when cancellation prior to 
settlement is accomplished by opera- 
tion of law,” the superintendent of 
insurance is entitled to collect only 
the premium earned as of the date 
of liquidation. 

In his dissent, Judge Fuld, sup- 
porting the position taken by the 
statutory liquidator, relies primarily 
on a construction of section 121 of 
the New York Insurance Law that 
provides : 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 
“Any insurer which delivers in this 
state to any insurance broker a con- 
tract of insurance pursuant to the 
application or request of such 
broker, acting for an insured other 
than himself, shall be deemed to 
have authorized such broker to re- 
ceive on its behalf payment of any 
premium which is due on such con- 
tract at the time of its issuance or 
delivery or which becomes due 
thereon in not more than ninety days 
thereafter.” 

Applying this section, the dissent- 
ing opinion declares that payment 
by the assured to the broker was, in 
effect, equivalent to payment to the 
insurer, that the broker received the 
entire amount as agent for the in- 
surance company, that the rule is no 
different because of the insolvency, 
and that the liquidator should be en- 
titled to the entire premium, making 
the assured a generai creditor for 
the unearned portion. 

Although there is some discussion 
of the legislative history, neither 
Judge Dye nor Judge Fuld mentions 
the possible significance of a change 
made in the operative words of sec- 
tion 125 in an earlier draft. The 
first tentative draft stated that the 
insurer “, . . shall be deemed to 
have constituted such broker its 
agent for the purpose of receiving 
payment of any premium due. . .” 
while supplement number 2 to the 
second draft (the version enacted) 
modified this clause by omitting the 
word “agent” to read “. . . shall be 
deemed to have authorized such 
broker to receive on its behalf pay- 
ment of any premium which is due. 

.. ” In addition, attention should 
be called to a passage cited by the 
dissent which would appear to be 
quoted out of context. The Report 
of Joint Legislative Committee on 
Revision of the Insurance Laws, 101 
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N.Y. Legis. Doc. (1939) p. 13 does 
state “... that payment to the 
broker constitutes payment to the 
insurer” but in a narrow sense this 
was written not in reference to 
liquidation but to an entirely differ- 
ent matter, ie. to “. . . a need for 
New York policyholders for insur- 
ance on risks outside of this state 
in insurers which have not been 
admitted to do business here.” 
One of the more recent cases cited 
in the dissenting opinion, Maloney 
v. Rhode Island Insurance Com- 
pany [115 Cal. App. 2d 238 (1953) } 
is worthy of mention. In this case 
the broker secured earthquake cov- 
erage pursuant to the instructions of 
the assured; later the broker was 
given instructions to cancel should 
the carrier be “in any serious 
trouble.” Subsequently the assured 
ordered cancellation with the under- 
standing that it should be effective 
after the coverage were secured in 
another company. This required 
about a month’s time and in the 
meantime the full premium was paid 
but the assured instructed the broker 
not to remit the entire premium. At 
about this time the order of con- 
servatorship was entered directing 
that funds held by agents or brokers 
in a fiduciary capacity be trans- 
mitted to the commissioner. A re- 
placing carrier was secured by the 
broker two days prior to the formal 
cancellation of the Rhode Island 
policy and the broker credited to the, 
assured’s account the unearned pre- 
mium. The (California District 
Court of Appeal affirmed judgment 
for plaintiff insurance commissioner 
in a proceeding to compel the broker 
to pay over to the conservator the 
full amount of the net premium. 
The court pointed out that since the 
broker was the insurer’s actual 
agent for the purpose of delivering 
the policy and collecting the pre- 
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mium, a fiduciary relation existed 
obligating the broker upon collec- 
tion to transmit the entire net pre- 
mium to the Rhode Island. 


Acts as an Agent 


The starting point for an analysis 
of both the Preferred Accident and 
the Rhode Island cases would be the 
generally recognized rule that the 
broker in arranging insurance acts 
as an agent for the assured but in 
delivering the policy and in collect- 
ing the premium the broker serves 
as an agent for the insurer. The 
justification for this functional divi- 
sion lies in the concern of the state 
to protect the assured from the pos- 
sible danger of a broker’s dishon- 
esty or insolvency. Judge Fuld, in 
refuting the application of the “dual 
agency status” finds that a converse 
fact situation wherein the broker 
becomes insolvent destroys the very 
protection that the legislature sought 
to create: the insurer by the simple 
expedient of cancellation after the 
broker’s insolvency could force the 
assured to take his position in line 
as a general creditor of the broker 
for the unearned premium. 

Actually the two basic principles 
that confront each other were not 
formulated with a view towards an 
insolvent carrier. Termination of a 
policy by either party does mean 
that premium in the possession of 
the broker is divided: the earned 
portion belonging to the insurer and 
the «unearned portion being re- 
funded to the assured. For the pur- 
pose of protecting the assured in the 
transmission of premium funds to 
the insurer, payment to the broker 
is deemed payment to the insurer. 
A review of the legislative history 
is interesting but it would appear 
that at the time of the passage of 
the legislation, the possibility of in- 
solvency was not contemplated. 
Such a frank admission should make 
way for a solution consonant with 
a more equitable liquidation and one 
that would bring about uniformity 
in achieving the objectives of state 
regulation. Consideration should not 
be limited to the two competing 
groups, i.e., claimants and newly 
written assureds, but should also ex- 
tend to the results of the business 
pattern that would be encouraged in 
a broker’s dealings with a company 
“in extremis.” 
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Harry Hazard says . . . Increased profits from additional 
business are right in your own files .. . they are easy to get 
with The American Family Protection Plan... 


because it illustrates your prospects’ needs 


peSURANCE prorection 
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Simple, direct and to the point, The American 
Family Protection Plan shows your prospects just how 
insurance works and where and when it is needed. 


The American Family Protection Plan is a powerful sales 
tool which will develop profitable premium income 
from your present clients. 


Find out how you can put The American Family Protection 
Plan to work for yourself and your customers. Send in the 
coupon below .. . there is no obligation, of course. 
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THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP —Pubiic Relations, Dept. 8-4 


15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 





I would like to know more about making in- 
American [uswuance (j0up creased profits from existing personal accounts. 


Company — 7 
THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. Address inti 
City a 





























STATE FARM'S NEW red and silver 
bumper decal is also a safety insignia. The 
silver is Scotchlite—175 times more efficient 
than white paint at reflecting headlight beams. 


4 THE FIRST State Farm emblems of 


cae 


metal and plastic (top) attached to 
radiator or license plate. Changes in 
car design, plus expansion by the 
company into the fields of fire and life 
insurance, led to the company’s first 
decal emblems, designed to be used 
on windows (bottom of picture). 


NEW REFLECTORIZED DECAL 
IDENTIFIES...PROTECTS...SELLS 


Last November, State Farm Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company began distribut- 
ing a new Scotchlite bumper decal insignia to 
its policyholder members 

The initial order—one million—plus the 
follow-up order for two million (demand was 
so enthusiastic it had to be placed immedi- 
ately) were record breakers. Never before 
have so many decals been ordered by one 
buyer from a single decal manufacturer. 


Obviously, State Farm members like 
the way the new insignia protects their 
cars when parked, or in case of taillight 
failure. They also seem to like the idea 
of identifying themselves as ‘‘careful 
drivers, soundly insured.”’ 


Noting the way the new emblems rapidly 
began to appear on car bumpers (State Farm 
insures one of every fourteen private pas- 
senger automobiles in the areas it serves), 
experts in advertising and selling hailed the 
discovery of a ‘new advertising medium.” 
Recognition of these “traveling billboards’ 
was made doubly certain when State Farm 
featured the new emblem in its national ad- 
vertising in magazines and on network radio. 


Even more enthusiastic were the comments 
received from State Farm’s 7,000 agents. De- 
livering the emblems helps bring them closer 
to the car owners they serve. And that’s in- 
valuable when you’re also in the business of 
selling life and fire insurance. 


Te = 


PRESENTATION of the new bumper decals made 
news across the country. The above picture was 
printed in the Meridional of Abbeville, Louisiana. It 
shows State Farm agent Dan Boulet (left) presenting 
an insignia to medical technologist B. G. Carlson, a 
State Farm policyholder for more than 20 years. 
Similar pictures appeared in other newspapers 
throughout State Farm’s operating area. 


Add it all up—the effectiveness of the 
idea itself... the efficiency and thorough- 
ness with which it was implemented... 
the way it benefits both policyholders 
and agents. You'll have a rough idea of 
how State Farm operates. And why it 
now insures more car owners in theUS.A. 
than any other company. 


This is one of a series of advertisements to 
acquaint you with State Farm Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, Home office: 
Bloomington, Illinois. If you. want to know 
more about our new emblem, or our company, 
simply write “Director of Public Relations.” 
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HERE are words that can 

never mean the same to any 

two individuals. Each of us 
understands the word “love” only 
as the sum total of his personal ex- 
periences. In the early days of the 
all industry committee, Mr. Stone of 
the Employers of Boston tried to 
show that the word “regulation” in 
Public Law 15 was not a simple 
noun. His illustration was that with- 
holding all candy from a six months 
baby, handing a small piece to a year 
old child, permitting a six year old 
to select his own piece and admon- 
ishing the teen-ager of the hazards 
of over indulgence was each an act 
of regulation. 


A Flexible Word 


Most simply stated, statistics are 
nothing more than two or more ci- 
phers. But insurance people, like 
everyone else, are never satisfied 
with simple definitions. Each of us 
has his own fairly rigid concept of 
what statistics, when used for rate 
making by independents, are or 
ought to be. 

[ submit that statistics is just as 
flexible a word as food. A dinner 
can be nothing but crackers and 
milk. There is a wide range of bev- 
erages :—coffee, tea, milk, etc. Cof- 
fee can be weak or strong, it can be 
with or without cream, with or with- 
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Each to his own concept 


out sugar and the sugar can be a few 
grains or three spoonfuls or a tablet 
of saccharine. Any particular meal 
differs from other meals according 
to the needs of the person, his appe 
tite, his purse, the items available, 
the ability of the cook, etc., etc. 
Statistics can mean anything from 
a simple comparison of gross in- 
come with gross outgo all the way 
to complexities with which nothing 


but a Univac can cope. However, 
there are many of us who are dis- 
turbed by a tendency in some in- 
surance departments to promulgate 
a rigid concept of what statistics are. 
To them statistics means a menu 
that consists of the number of car 
years, the dollars of premiums, the 
number of accidents, the dollars of 
Further it seems each item 
on this menu must be prepared in 
identical fashion by all chefs and 
cooks and, even further, it must be 
served in a specified manner, that is 
by class and by territory and by cov 
erage. 


Ie ssSes, 


Like it or not, able to pay for it or 
not, comes the revolution, everybody 
is going to eat stromberries which 
are quartered, drenched in sugar and 
swimming in 40% cream. It is even 
claimed that any other rule would 
result in discrimination. It seems to 
me that statistics should be like food, 
suited to the situation at hand. Pab- 
lum for the baby, rare meat for the 
full back, weak tea and toast for the 
invalid. 


No Valid Bearing 


There can be no question that in- 
surance departments are entitled to 
some statistics, that they cannot do 
their job without them. But one of 
the great pressing problems is the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Rate-Making—Continued 


tendency in a few departments to 
demand statistics which have no 
valid bearing upon a particular fil- 
ing. The various statistical bureaus 
furnish annual reports which com- 
bine the experience for each of the 
major classes which are in general 
use by the industry and for each of 
the territories which are in general 
use, These reports are the ones to 
which the department should devote 
its intensive study. 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that if a single company is hav- 
ing a satisfactory loss ratio on all 
of its Missouri business the unpleas- 


ant shock of a 100% loss in Joplin 
or Springfield or Kansas City does 
not mean that rates in the particular 
city should be doubled unless the 
compilation of the experience of all 
companies shows that premiums in 
that city should be approximately 
doubled. Furthermore, unless the 
industry generally takes that step no 
company would want to do so. It 
would probably result in its retiring 
from business in that city because its 
rates would be far above those of 
the companies generally. The com- 
pany may want to do something 
about its agents in the city involved, 
or its claim representation, or even 
(heaven forbid) its underwriting 





FIRE INSURANCE WILL 
TAKE CARE OF PROPERTY 
LOSS... BUT HOW 
ABOUT THIS OTHER LOSS? 
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of EARNINGS! 


Until the property can be replaced, after a fire, 
windstorm, or other insured peril, expenses 
continue—payrolls—office maintenance and 
other expenses. With earnings STOPPED, this 
continuing outlay is a dead loss, unless 
reimbursement is provided for by a 


CENTRAL SURETY 


It’s Wise 
to Centralize 


Business Interruption 


POLICY 


personnel, but it doesn’t want to fol- 
low the mathematical solution to its 
high loss ratio. 

Since the companies individual ex- 
perience in that city should not be 
considered in its over-all rate pattern 
there is no valid reason why it should 
submit such detailed statistics. Of 
course I am not speaking of a com- 
pany that does not follow the gen- 
erally accepted rate patterns, the pat- 
terns on which the over-all statistical 
compilation is made. There can be 
no objection to the requirement of 
classification experience from a com- 
pany which uses a plan of its own 
as has been the case with my own 
company for several years. Nor can 
there be objection to a requirement 
of territorial experience if one wants 
to wander around the map and set up 
his own pet ideas as to how far rural 
rates should extend into a metropoli- 
tan center. But these would be sta- 
tistics reporting results. I am not 
inferring that statistics in advance 
are in any way necessary as justifi- 
cation for reasonable experimenta- 
tion. 


Rate Making 


Let us consider the second word, 
rate making. Again we have the 
same problem of definition. Is there 
just one way to properly prepare a 
dinner? Is there just one recipe by 
which you can make an apple pie? 
Must all cooks use that method and 
no other? Does it matter whether 
you buy your pie ready to eat (from 
the bureau), whether you use a 
ready mix, or start from scratch 
with flour, shortening, apples and 
your own assortment of seasonings ? 

Does it matter how rates are made, 
whether with or without pure pre- 
miums or loss ratios or accident fre- 
quencies? The test of the pie is in 
the taste and the test of rates are laid 
down in the law. 

It seems to me that rate making, 
like cooking, involves such a wide 
range in the choice of materials and 
methods and objectives that no one 


Every alert insurance buyer should and can be 
interested in this vital protection. Many only 
need to have the protection explained to them, 
Business Interruption Insurance may be the 
difference between STAYING in business or 
being OUT of business. 





should attempt to write out his ideas 
and say that it is the only sound 
method, that all other rate making 
is misguided, somewhat tainted, per- 
haps unethical, and therefore pro- 
hibited. Permit me to make a plea 
for some of that tolerance, tolerance 
of other customs, habits and beliefs 
so much talked about today. Toler- 
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ance is founded on the knowledge 
that sometimes one may be wrong, 
that the other fellow may have just 
as much reason for his belief as you 
or | have for ours. 

Actually the various state laws lay 
down a pretty broad recipe for rate 
making. Roughly it is the equivalent 
of saying that bread shall be made 
by combining flour, shortening, a 
liquid, a gas producing agent and 
applying heat. In brief our legal 
recipe actually says that rates shall 
be made by giving due consideration 
to losses, profits, expenses and all 
other relevant factors. That recipe 
offers a lot of opportunity for vari- 
ation and individual judgment. We 
believe that this liberty should not 
be constrained by departmental rul- 
ings, by individual bias or prejudice. 
If we are going to preserve our eco- 
nomic system as one of free enter- 
prise it is of more than ordinary im- 
portance that rate making shall not 
be forced into a single mold or 
method. Regimentation does not 
foster competition, does not encour- 
age experimentation and new con- 
cepts. 


A Last Word 


Finally I want to consider a last 
word, independents. Can you define 
a diner in terms of the precise foods 
which he must eat in order to make 
him a diner? Can you set forth the 
kinds and extent of statistics and 
the precise rate making method that 
would qualify any one company as 
an independent. Just as there is a 
wide range of diners from the infant 
to the aged, the sick to the healthy, 
the active to the sedentary, so there 
is a range of independents. There 
should be no prescribed uniform diet 
for all human beings and there 
should be no uniform prescribed 
statistics or rate making methods for 
all insurance companies. Clearly, 
State Farm, Allstate, The General 
Casualty of Wisconsin, The Liberty 
Mutual and The Travelers use 
widely dissimilar methods and do not 
require uniformity. In fact uniform- 
ity could serve no end except to in- 
crease the cost of doing business for 
all of them. 

There remains only to tie together 
“statistics” and “rate making” and 
“independents.” The point of time 
when “tyranny of language” is criti- 
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cal is when the state insurance de- 
partments are considering an actual 
rate filing of an independent, the re 
sult of its rate making method ap 
plied to its choice of statistics. 

The law specifies the three tests 
to be applied to the filing. There is 
no problem of understanding the first 
command that rates shall be ade- 
quate. Clearly it is intended. the com- 
pany shall not become insolvent nor 
allowed to raid the business of others 
by operating at a loss as respects 


any particular line, coverage, class 
or territory. 

The only problem on adequacy 1s 
in getting approval of adequate 
rates. Everyone knows of the politi 
cal pressures in Massachusetts. In 
some states there has been a reluc- 
tance to allow a normal business 
profit margin. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that it isn't 
always an insurance department 
which would hasten the socialistic 
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‘Easiest money | ever earned. . : 


selling Prudential Life’’ 


says Mr. Robert H. Woods (left), General Insurance Broker 
of Pearisburg, Va. to A. J. Christensen of The Prudential’s Roanoke Agency. 


“Out my way, in the mountains of 
western Virginia, my clients, the small 
town business and professional men, 
are mighty hard customers to sell. But 
mention ‘Prudertial life insurance’ 
and they're half-sold from the start. 
Besides, your life specialists help me 
make my sales .. . through Prudential’s 
Life Department Plan. Yes, your repre- 
sentatives help me sell Prudential Life 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE e 


NAME 
ADDRESS__ 


PHONE. 
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CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


to my general insurance clients, but I 
always get the full commission. Frankly, 
| couldn’t ask for a better deal.” 
Improve your service 
Increase your sales 
Earn more with... 
PRUDENTIAL LIFE 
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THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT PLAN 
and how it will make LIFE sales easier for me. 
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ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . , $47,296,396 
All Other Bonds oe 15,360,155 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . 7,447,723 
Cer Oe gis eS 27,113,209 
Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company 10,819,971 
es a ag ey eh ee ee 11,072,404 
Premiums not over 90 days due... 3,184,525 
i Be a eee ee 3,227,014 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . . . $125,521,397 








LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Unearned Premiums. . .. . - $32,953,642 
Outstanding Losses and Claims . . 17,530,145 
Dividend Payable . 1 . . « « 675,000 
Taxes and Expenses ork 5,429,652 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties . 3,701,802 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance a. pes 3,588,888 





TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . « «© $63,879,129 





Capital Stock . . . $10,800,000 
MR oe bie 0. ‘oer 37,811,454 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . 13,030,814 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . $61,642,268 
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Investments carried at $5,140,140 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 








FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CHUBB & SON, Managers 


Ocean and Inland Marine + Transportation + Fire and Automobile + Fidelity + Surety 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


























N DAYS of inflation we be- 
come accustomed to thinking in 
large numbers. Higher salaries 
higher costs—higher values—easy 
spending—higher taxes—all contrib- 
ute to inflationary thinking, as well 
as to inflationary actuality. We have 
repeatedly heard the complaint of 
insufficient capacity, of restricted 
lines, of concentrated liability and 
other variations, all of which are the 
offspring ‘of the same trend. 


lt "Sticks to the Ribs" 


Most agents will agree that a great 
deal of time and energy is spent 
in covering and servicing large risks. 
They demand constant attention and 
are always subject to competition. 
It does not take much imagination 
to realize what happens to an agent 
if he suddenly loses his big pre- 
mium-producing accounts either to 
a competitor or because of changing 
economic conditions. 

Against any such eventuality, 
every agency needs a bulwark of 
many small lines—primarily dwelling 
and small mercantile risks—or in 
other words, “bread-and-butter” 
business, for that is exactly what it 
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is. It is the kind of “stick-to-the-ribs” 
business which stays with an agency 
through bad years and good. Just 
as bread and butter rounds out one’s 
physical well-being, so does “bread 
and-butter” busiress provide the 
basic nutritional elements so neces- 
sary to the growth and development 
of a substantial agency. 


In view of present tendencies there 


is good reason for us to examine our 
attitude toward these smaller ac- 
counts. We cannot afford to ignore 
our small accounts, for they are the 
ones which in the sum total help to 
pay the office expenses, postage, ad- 
vertising, light, heat, salaries and the 
other items which enter into agency 
maintenance. 


Present-day Values 


Have you ever honestly and care 
fully considered what you can offer 
your dwelling customer? And what 
is more, have you offered it to him? 
Have you “done right by him” in 
fitting available possiblities to his 


needs? Have you given him the 
benefit of your experience and ad- 
vice on his insurance problems as 
unstintingly as you have to the client 
who pays the larger premium? For 
instance, have you talked to him 
about the value of his property and 
the amount of insurance carried? 
Has his insurance coverage been 
adjusted to compensate for the in- 
crease in building and labor costs 
in the past years? Is he aware of 
the increase in the replacement cost 
of his property? Is his insurance 
level such that he would be protected 
against a catastrophe loss; or is it 
at a level which would take care 
only of small losses and leave him 
entirely exposed to the loss of the 
rest of his investment ? 


Do you just “renew a policy” or 
do you solicit renewals? 


Do you call upon the insured be- 
fore the renewal is written, or do 
you merely mail it to him with an 
invoice? Has he made additions or 
alterations in his property? Has it 
been remodeled? Has he installed 
a new heating plant? What effect 
have these changes made on the 
amount for which the renewal policy 

(Continued on the next page) 
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"Bread-and-Butter" Business—Cont. 


is to be written? How do you know 
if his protection is adequate ? 

Have you suggested that he make 
an effort to establish the present-day 
value of his personal effects? It is 
a well-known fact that most house- 
hold goods items are inadequately 
insured. People forget or overlook 
values which are packed or hidden 
away in closets, drawers, attics, etc. 
They forget small implements and 
tools, the value of clothing, linens, 
silverware, food and fuel. New ap- 
pliances have been added to many 
households and yet the policies are 
renewed for the same amount year 
after year. Do you consult your 
clients about these values, or remind 
them of the wide-spread damage 
that may be caused by smoke and 
water, even though the actual fire 
may be comparatively minor? 


Many Little Hazards 


Do you talk to them about the 
many little hazards inherent in the 
average home which have caused 
so much loss and so many deaths? 
Poor shingle roofs can be ignited 
by sparks. Endless disasters have 
been caused by improper electrical 
installations—fuses that are too 
strong—frayed extension cords— 
additions and alterations to existing 
electrical improperly in- 
‘stalled—the use of gasoline, kero- 


systems 


sene and various cleaning fluids— 
carelessness with matches and ciga- 
rettes. Fire protection and fire pre- 
vention should be an important part 
of your service. 


The Most for His Money 


You know that extended coverage 
is an amplification of the simple 
windstorm and hail policy which 
adds at an extremely low cost the 
advantage of recovery from losses 
occasioned by disasters which occur 
less frequently, but with distressing 
acuteness, But does your customer 
know it? Is there anything more 
depressing than a house full of oily 
soot which has filtered through the 
flues when an oil burner suddenly 
failed to operate properly? Is a 
pile of rubble following an explosion 
any less expensive than a pile of 
rubble following a fire or wind- 
storm? Would damage caused by 
rioters or the careless operation of 
vehicles or aircraft be less shocking 
to one’s purse than damage caused 
some other way? If you haven’t 
discussed the extended coverage en- 
dorsement you have neglected your 
customer. You have not given him 
the most for his money. 

If your insured owns and occu- 
pies his own home it has a rental 
value to him. If he owns it but 
rents it to others it has a rental in- 
come value to him. In either case, 
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damage or destruction to the prop- 
erty would result in loss to him. 
If he rents it, the rents he receives 
from tenants would terminate. If he 
occupies the premises, he would have 
to obtain living quarters elsewhere 
and pay rent for them, which he 
would not be required to pay if he 
were occupying his own home. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that recovery would be limited to the 
rental value of the property, not the 
amount of rent he would have to 
pay to obtain suitable living quarters 
elsewhere. The present fire dwelling 
form in many jurisdictions provides 
for rental value coverage under an 
optional diversion of the amount 
covering on the building. A policy 
written in the amount of $10,000 on 
the dwelling offers the insured the 
option, in the event of loss, of divert- 
ing 10% of this amount or $1,000 to 
cover rental income. 


If the prospect for a total loss on 
the dwelling item is remote, the di- 
version of this 10% would probably 
provide adequate coverage to reim- 
burse him for both the property 
damage and the rent loss. Complete 
protection under these circumstances 
would only be provided if the rental 
value of the dwelling in question 
was not more than $83.33 a month, 
since the diverted 10% is limited to 
one-twelfth of the $1,000 per month. 
If the rental value should run higher 
than $83.33 a month (or over $1,000 
a year) it would be advisable to 
purchase additional coverage under 
the separate rental item in the policy. 


If there is good reason-to believe 
that the dwelling could sustain a 
total loss, the diversion of 10% to 
cover rental loss would simply result 
in a reduced amount of insurance 
available to pay the property damage 
loss. Under such circumstances the 
insured should ignore the 10% op- 
tional diversion and purchase a 
separate specific amount of coverage 
on rents as a separate item under 
the policy. The rates and rules under 
which this coverage may be written 
are outlined in the rule book for 
your state. 


In the event your customer’s home 
should become untenantable follow- 
ing a fire (or other hazard insured 
against), he could easily sustain a 
substantial loss simply by trying to 
maintain living standards compar- 
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able to those maintained prior to the 
loss. This is equally true whether 
he owns his own home or rents it. 
Increased expenses might be: in- 
creased rent to get a roof over his 
head, rental costs over and above 
those he had been paying or which 
he would have paid (in the case of 
an owner-occupant ) for the premises 
destroyed, additional transportation 
expenses as a result of having to live 
in a different location. If his furni- 
ture is destroyed he may have to 
rent furnished quarters, in which 
case his expenses would be higher 
still. He may have additional service 
costs such as laundry, dressmaking 
because of the destruction of home- 
sewing facilities, telephone, restau- 
rant meals because of the destruc- 
tion of cooking facilities, etc. These 
costs vary according to circumstances 
and the living habits of the individ- 
uals involved. “Generally speaking, 
a flat optional amount of insurance 
sufficient to cover the anticipated 
additional expenses is purchased. 
The rules and rates for this coverage 
are outlined in their alphabetical 
position under “additional living ex- 
pense coverage” in the rule book for 
your state. 


Contingent Liability or Demolition 


In some cities building laws re- 
quire the complete destruction and 
removal of properties in certain 
areas in the event that they are par- 
tially damaged by fire or other perils. 
In such an event, of course, the 
standard fire policy pays for only 
that portion of the damage which 
was caused by the peril insured 
against. The remainder of the prop- 
erty which is to be demolished or 
destroyed by virtue of law is a loss 
to the insured. It is possible to in- 
sure against such loss by attaching 
to the fire policy the appropriate en- 
dorsement which would cause the 
fire policy to pay for not only the 
actual destruction by the fire, but 
also the loss represented by the value 
of the remaining property that must 
be demolished by law. This condi- 
tion applies infrequently to dwelling 
properties, but growth conditions in 
many cities have resulted in new 
zoning and building restrictions, and 
they may affect your insured. This 
coverage is explained in your rule 
book. 
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BY SPECIAL 
i, RISKS... 


Never say “‘No” to any risk involving 
sickness or accident insurance. We serve the 
insurance industry as the only complete 
American facilities for all types of special 


A&H risks. 


Any Continental Casualty office or 
agency can serve you with fast quotations 
and binders on such business as “jumbo” 
accident indemnity, all sports, students, camps, 
key executive groups, non-appearance, 
theatrical casts, testing crews and any other 
group or individual risks that can't be 
fitted into standard underwriting practices. 


Remember: if it’s A&H, Continental writes it! 





Chicago 4 


The dwelling policy in many states 
permits an insured to apply up to 
10% of the amount of insurance 
written under the building item of 
the dwelling form to cover private 
structures appertaining to the dwell- 
ing (not occupied by tenants or used 
for mercantile, manufacturing or 
farming purposes ). If such outbuild- 
ings are of large value and 10% of 
the dwelling item would not be suffi- 
cient to cover them, a separate spe- 
cific item should be placed on these 
buildings. Determine whether the 


Continental Casualty Company 
310 So. Michigan Ave. 


10% optional coverage is adequate 
to fully cover the value of outbuild- 
ings. If not, specific insurance 
should be provided on the outbuild- 
ings. If all the buildings are subject 
to one fire, do not rely on extension 
of dwelling item. 


Many insureds do not know that 
10% of the amount of the insurance 
written under the household goods 
items of the dwelling policy in most 
states may be applied to cover per- 


(Continued on the next page) 





“Bread-and-Butter" Business—Cont. 


sonal property located away from 
the premises described in the policy. 
Property located in food lockers or 
in the possession of laundry or clean- 
ing and dyeing establishments, Or 
other personal property off the 
premises for repair or adjustment 
would be covered at its temporary 
location for an amount up to 10% 
of the main household furniture 
item. Explain this to your insured. 
It is to his advantage and to yours. 

Does your insured’s home have 
attractively landscaped grounds with 
fine trees, shrubs, evergreens, bushes 
or flowering shrubs? If they are 
located close to any of the buildings 
they are subject to fire loss in the 
event the building is damaged. 
Would their damage or destruction 
by lightning, hail or strong wind 
detract from the appearance of the 
premises and thereby reduce the 
value of the dwelling? Trees and 
shrubs can be covered under a spe- 
cific item in most dwelling house 
forms. 

Home owners living in unpro- 
tected areas frequently make special 


arrangements for fire protection 
with an organized fire department 
from a nearby town. On dwelling 
risks have you attached the fire de- 
partment service charge clause (not 
available in all territories) which for 
a small additional premium will pay 
for the service of the fire department 
in case it is called? 


Unearned Premium Endorsement 


Have you attached the unearned 
premium endorsement on term pol- 
icies, so that in the event of loss the 
owner will be reimbursed for loss of 
any unearned premium? 

Whenever ‘possible, policies cov- 
ering properties eligible to term 
credits should be written for a period 
of more than one year in order to 
give the insured the advantage of 
the term savings. 

Does your insured have a particu- 
lar hobby or possess certain items 
of unusual value or beauty? There 
are many inland marine policies 
designed to fit specific needs and 
applying to personal items of all 
sorts. These coverages are all out- 
lined in the inland marine manual 


and you should weigh their possibil- 
ities against the needs or require- 
ments of each of your customers as 
dictated by his habits, his hobbies 
or his home. As a partial reminder 
we suggest: 


Personal effects floater 
Personal property floater 
Tourist baggage floater 
Camera floater 

Musical instruments floater 
Stamp collectors’ floater 
Jewelry-fur floater 
Wedding presents policy 
Silverware policy 
Sportsmen’s floater 


The insurance requirements of 
your clients will vary in accordance 
with their living habits and station 
in life. They have a right to know 
about the various coverages avail- 
able whether they purchase them or 
not. As their insurance advisor, it 
is incumbent upon you to keep them 
informed and certainly this service 
can be profitable both to you and 
your clients. Servicing these small 
lines is good business.—It is “Bread 
and Butter Business.” 


The Eureka-Security Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


Corporate Office: 1423-4 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1953 (New York Basis) 


Assets 
*Bonds 
Government 
Political Subdivisions 
of States 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous 
*Stocks 
Railroad ‘ 
Public Utilities 
Bank and Insurance.. 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous ... 
Cash and bank deposits 
Premium balances receiv- 
able not more than 90 
days past due, less re- 
insurance premiums 
due to other companies 
Reinsurance recoverable 
on paid losses due 
from other companies 
Other admitted assets .. 
Total Admitted Assets 


$9,929,677.28 


. __ 385,000.10 $10,908,836.97 


... $ 30,000.00 
2,919,752.00 
719,539.85 


595,497.98 


99,046.47 
361,236.75 
133,876.37 


justment 


bilities 
Capital 


4,264,789.83 
711,005.70 


Surplus 


holders 
173,586.33 


482,918.86 : 
92,472.53 of 


$16,633,610.22 








Reserve for taxes ....... 


Insurance Commissioners. 


Liabilities 


Unearned premium re- 


$ 9,454,645.43 


Losses in process of ad- 


1,432,762.00 
247,872.46 


Reserve for all other lia- 


220,961.41 


Surplus to Policy- 


5,277,368.92 
” $16,633,610.22 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Association 


Securities carried at 


$676,781.60 are deposited as required by law. 





CLEVELAND 
320 Bulkley Bidg. 





CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
175 W. Jackson Bivd. 


1423-1424 Carew Tower 


SAN FRANCISCO 
369 Pine Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
330 Walnut St. 
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Voluntary 
HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


OLUNTARY health insur- 

ance has nothing to do.with 

the provision of health serv- 
ices, any more than fire insurance 
has anything to do with reconstruc- 
tion of a house when it burns down. 
Fire insurance provides money with 
which a man may rebuild his house ; 
health insurance provides money 
with which to pay for health services. 
Even so simple a thing as a periodic 
physical examination cannot be han- 
dled through the insurance mecha- 
nism. 


A Sure Claim 


A large corporation recently re- 
ceived quite a bit of publicity about 
a program they had instituted of pay- 
ing for a complete physical check-up 
once a year for each of their top 
executives. The president of one of 
our policyholders approached me and 
said that he thought it was a good 
idea. “What would it cost,” he 
asked, “to add such a thing to our 
insurance plan.” I told him that be- 
fore I could quote a premium, I 
would need additional information, 
the information being: how many 
executives would be covered, and 
what would the clinic charge for the 
examination. He said that there 
were five executives, including him- 
self, and he had recently undergone 
such a check-up at a cost of $300. 
I then told him that if he were to add 
such a feature to the plan, we would 
limit payment to $300 and would 
charge a premium of about $350 per 
year for each executive so covered. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “that’s no 
insurance; you have a sure thing; 
you can’t lose.” “That’s right,” I 
replied, “But we can’t gain either be- 
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RALPH J. WALKER 
Vice President 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


cause we have a sure claim in the 
amount of $300 each year for each 
executive. Of course, there’s the pos- 
sibility that one of your executives 
would think it a lot of tom-foolery 
and would refuse to go to the clinic, 
but in that event, I’m sure you 
wouldn’t want him included in the 
plan.” Needless to say, he dropped 
the subject. 

Insurance may be defined as the 
pooling of relatively small, regular 
premiums paid by or for a large 
number of persons subject to a se- 
rious hazard, with the funds thus 
assembled being used to provide eco- 
nomic recompense for the relatively 
small number of persons falling vic- 
tim to that hazard. Thus, the func- 
tion of insurance is the management 
of a pool, and anyone managing such 
a pool is operating an insurance 
mechanism. 


To pay for health services 


In the field of health insurance, 
the hazard insured against is eco- 
nomic hardship resulting from the 
expenses of the treatment of ill 
health. The fact that health insur- 
ance has, in the past and currently, 
insured against trivial expenses as 
well as the serious ones does not de- 
tract one bit from its proper objec- 
tive. The objective of health insur- 
ance can be clearly stated as: the 
timely provision of money in suffi- 
cient amount to prevent the neces- 
sary cost of the treatment of ill 
health from causing financial hard- 
ship to the persons insured. 

Let us take the simplest possible 
example. Dr. Jones, a practicing 
physician in Middletown, sets up a 
plan under which he collects periodic 
payments from residents who wish 
to participate, in return for which he 
agrees to minister to their ills. By 
so doing, Dr. Jones becomes an 
insurer. He will collect money 
from subscribers, will pay his collec- 
tion and promotion expenses, and 
will pay the balance of the money to 
himself to cover his professional ex- 
penses and to return a net profit to 
himself for his services and for his 
enterprise. Dr Jones occupies two 
positions: he is an insurer, out of 
which he makes a profit, or hopes to 
make one, for his enterprise, and he 
is a practicing physician, out of 
which he makes his regular living 
and profit. 

The insurance mechanism in the 
foregoing example differs little from 
the operation of the largest insurance 
company. The only major point of 
difference is the method of handling 
the risk of adverse fluctuation in ex- 
perience. If an epidemic comes 
along, Dr. Jones works his fool 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Voluntary Health Insurance—Cont. 


head off—he is the insurer as well 
as the provider of health services. 
In a true sense, however, what Dr. 
Jones does is to vary his fee as a pro- 
vider of health services, depending 
upon the quantity of services needed 
—for Dr. Jones, as an insurer, has 
only a fixed amount of money to 
pay to himself as a provider of 
health services. 

Let us analyze this difference in 
insurers : 
1. In the one-doctor plan, the doctor 
varies his fee for services directly 


as the demand for his services rises 
or falls. If he has a lot of patients, 
he receives less per treatment than 
if his patient load is light. 


Reduced Charges 


2. In the Blue Shield type of plan, 
reserves are accumulated to absorb 
adverse fluctuations, but if the re- 
serves prove to be inadequate, the 
doctors reduce their charges. 

3. In a private insurance company, 
adverse fluctuations are absorbed 
either out of specific reserves or out 
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Build Prestige 
for Your 


National 
Notes for 
Producers 


Prestige is a matter of public opinion, and some 


Agency 


cf the important influences on public opinion are: 

@ The prospect judges an agent by his attitude 

towards what he is selling and his knowledge of 
insurance; 


@ The insured \ooks for evidences of efficiency and good 
human relations in the agent’s office and in his office pro- 


cedures; 


@ The community expects the agent to have good em- 
ployee relationships and evidences of careful seiection 
of employees who are properly trained; 

@ The public \ooks for honesty and integrity in all forms 
of advertising and promotional materials; 

@ The neighbor seeks to do business with agents who have 
demonstrated an importance to the community life; and 

@ The client will show preference for an agent who 
demonstrates his integrity as a professional person as 
well as a merchant of security. 

And remember . . . it takes more than a policy to pay a loss 

(or build prestige) it takes a dependable organization like the 
National of Hartford Group. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 





Fire + Marine « Casualty 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Toronto 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 





of surplus. In no event is the doctor 
or patient called upon to make a sac- 
rifice. 

As the one-doctor plan grows in 
popularity, a clerk will probably be 
necessary to handle the insurance 
mechanism. If he is other than a 
slave, he will make a profit that is 
his to provide for himself other than 
the bare necessities of life. If the 
clerk is ambitious, he will promote 
the idea and sell more subscribers, 
thereby strengthening his position 
and earning a higher salary and 
profit. He will probably have sell- 
ing expenses which must be paid for 
out of the insurance operations. 


Now we need several doctors to 
handle the increased demands for 
health services among the increased 
number of subscribers. Problems of 
compensating the several doctors 
arise. The original doctor may re- 
tain all proprietary interest in the in- 
surance operations, paying the other 
doctors a fixed salary. Alternatively, 
the other doctors may share to a 
limited extent in the insurance op- 
erations, or the funds available for 
payment for services may be split 
among all doctors in proportion to 
the amount of services rendered. 

As the plan grows and spreads to 
other communities, the clerical and 
merchandizing staffs grow larger, as 
does the number of physicians. It 
will be found desirable at this point 
to make a complete separation of 
the insurance functions from the 
functions involving provision of 
health services. In order that re- 
serves may be accumulated to even 
out the ups and downs of utilization, 
without incurring an income tax li- 
ability to the doctors on the amount 
added to reserves, it is found desir- 
able to incorporate. With incorpora- 
tion, we now have a typical Blue 
Shield insurance plan. Doctors will 
be compensated on a fee-for-service 
basis in order that those providing 
the most services will receive the 
most compensation from the insur- 
ance fund. (By this time, it is evi- 
dent that many of the doctors will 
have other interests besides provid- 
ing services for the subscribers to 
the insurance arrangement.) Since 
there will be no substantial paid-in 
capital or surplus, the doctors must 
agree to share the insurance risk— 
to adopt a variable fee schedule de- 
pending upon the amount of money 
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to be distributed from the insurance 
operations. 

If and when surplus in substantial 
amount is accumulated, the variable 
fee may be dropped completely, in 
which event the insurance plan be- 
comes an insurance company, re- 
gardless of what it may be called. 

Health insurance involves nothing 
unique in the insurance process. 
Confusion arises in the minds of men 
because they fail to separate, in their 
thinking, the insurance mechanism 
from the service mechanism. The 
insurance mechanism is essentially 
the same, from the simplest one-doc- 
tor health insurance plan to the most 
complex multiple-line insurance 
company. 

Now we are ready to see what 
the insurance mechanism is not. It 
is not a duplicating machine, turning 
out replicas of dollar bills received. 
Neither is it a multiplying machine 
into which one dollar can be put and 
two or three dollars will come out. 
The insurance mechanism can only 
distribute the dollars it receives. To 
emphasize ; the insurance mechanism 
cannot turn out health services; all it 
can do is distribute dollars to pay for 
health services, or a new house, or 
the repair of a car. 


Service Plans 


One may then ask, “What is a 
service plan?” Just another mis- 
nomer—there is no such thing. No 
insurance mechanism can provide 
or guarantee to provide health serv- 
ices. All it can do is pay for services 
provided. Even the simple one-doc- 
tor plan cannot provide services—it 
pays the doctor for services pro- 
vided. And, of course, there can be 
no guarantee that services will be 
provided, for the doctor might be 
sick ! 

When we speak of service plans, 
we really mean how much of the bill 
for services is covered by the insur- 
ance. The insurance may cover the 
entire bill, or it may cover less, 
either by design or by circumstance. 
Traditionally, private insurance com- 
panies, both by design and by cir- 
cumstance, have provided less than 
the full health service bill, while Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield have at- 
tempted to cover the full charge. 
Tradition is being broken, and both 
types of insurers are currently tend- 
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HERE'S HOW WE FIT INTO YOUR PICTURE... 


assisting insurance agents and brokers by providing markets 
for difficult, unusual, or surplus lines of insurance. For example: 


LONG HAUL TRUCKING—ALL COVERAGES 
MOTOR TRUCK CARGO 

AMUSEMENT PARKS—ALL COVERAGES 
EXHIBITIONS—ALL COVERAGES 

AUTO RACES—ALL COVERAGES 
MALPRACTICE INSURANCE—ALL CLASSES 
AUTOMOBILE MATERIAL DAMAGE 

OPEN STOCK BURGLARY, ROBBERY, ETC. 
CARNIVALS—ALL COVERAGES 
FIDELITY—PRIMARY AND EXCESS 


UNUSUAL INLAND MARINE 


WORLD WIDE 
AGGREGATE 
BASIS 


TELEPHONE WABASH 2-9580 





ERRORS & OMISSIONS COVERAGES 


PRIMARY & EXCESS PUBLIC LIABILITY & PROPERTY DAMAGE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT—EXECUTIVES' 


WORKMEN'S COMP.—EXCESS CATASTROPHE OR EXCESS 
REINSURANCES ON INDIVIDUAL RISKS AS WELL AS TREATY 


We have the competent staff necessary to give you prompt service in 
writing these and many other coverages. 


We do not compete with our producers. No direct business written. 


MAC GIBENY-GRUPE, INC. 


INSURANCE 


630 INSURANCE EXCHANGE @ 175 W. JACKSON BLVD. @ CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


TRAVEL, OVER AGE- 


° TELETYPE CG 2629 








ing to provide the full cost of some 
services and a designed portion of 
others. 

In the one-doctor plan, the patient 
may have to pay a nominal sum, such 
as $1, for each home or office call. 
This is designed co-insurance, the 
sole purpose of which is to discour- 
age unnecessary calls. The more 
complex plan may exclude the first 
several calls. This is a form of 
co-insurance more properly termed 
deductible insurance—similar to de- 


ductible automobile insurance. Its 
purpose is two-fold—to discourage 
unnecessary visits and to eliminate 
trifling expenses from the insurance 
plan. 

The insurance mechanism is not 
concerned with who it pays. Some- 
times it is said that a service plan 
differs from an indemnity plan in 
that one pays the provider of the 
service while the other pays the in- 
sured. This is not a valid distinc- 


(Continued on page |!2) 





REMEMBER ppp For ccc: The 3-D 
policy makes it possible for you to 
present complete crime coverage to 
the college in your community. 

In the United States, there are 
some two thousand institutions of 
higher education. More than monu- 
ments of stone, these colleges and 
universities seek to help their stu- 
dents become worthwhile citizens, to 
“build” character. 

Possibly not enough attention is 
being given to their insuring against 
lapses in the good character of their 
very own employees. Employees of 
these well as per- 
sons not on the payroll—change 
character, commit dishonest acts, 
and cause serious financial loss to 
the school. Then, too, money and 
securities are lost through destruc- 
tion and mere disappearance. 

When you tell your college treas- 
urer and board of trustees about 
comprehensive dishonesty, disap- 
pearance and destruction insurance, 
you are telling them about maxi- 
mum crime protection against loss 
of money, securities other 
property—all for cost. 
They're interested. 


CRO 


PLATTER Up twelve 

from phonograph 
record sales hit a record high last 
year of $225,000,000. Spurred by 
low prices (Tschaikowsky’s “Fifth” 
is now six dollars compared with 
twelve in 1940), product improve- 
ment (long play, magnetic tape 
recording, vinylite plastic disks, 
lightweight pickup), and aggressive 
merchandising, records 
now account for almost one-third 
of industrywide sales. 

According to ““The Wall Street 
Journal,” the high-fidelity fraternity 
includes a half-million persons, eacii 


institutions—as 


and 
minimum 


H1-F1 
percent 


BOOM. 
1952, 


classical 


50 


of whom has spent from $150 to 
several thousand dollars on tech- 
nically superior phonograph equip- 
ment and sound systems. 

Keep hidden assets like these in 
mind when you are recommending 
insurance to value. 


THIRTY MILLION AMERICANS can’t 
be wrong. Seeking greener fields, 
they changed their places of resi- 
dence between April, 1951 and 
April, 1952, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Nine out of 
every ten persons have moved at 
least once. More persons with low 
incomes are found among those who 
have always lived in their present 
homes than among those who have 
moved since 1941. 

Why not have your own personal 
Newcomers Day? Make it your 
only order of business to meet every 
family which has moved to your 
community the preceding month. 
You'll never run out of prospects. 

With C. Kenneth Johnson of 
jumestown, New York, every day 
is something of a newcomers day. 
For five years he has inserted a 
display advertisement in the sports 
section of the evening newspaper on 


von 
OAL 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


a thrice weekly basis. Six of his 
billboards greet highway travelers. 
Visitors make it a point to “C” Ken. 


CRO 


STATISTICS AREN'T  SALESMEN. 
They’re of use only when you con- 
vert them into prospects and the 
prospects inte policyholders. 

Accordingly, Floyd S. Hartwell 
of Salinas, California made a high 
frequency conversion last fall when 
a local television station hit the air. 
He sold a deferred payment floater 
to a jeweler who sells TV sets on 
a budget plan. The monthly pre- 
mium is averaging five hundred 
dollars. 


In the conditional sales contract, 
title to the property remains with 
the seller until the buyer has paid 
the entire purchase price. When a 
loss occurs, the buyer is required 
to make good. Included in the 
buyer’s financing charge, the cov- 
erage is written on a named perils 
basis (starting with fire and ex- 
tended coverage) to protect either 
“single interest” (the seller) or 
“double interest” (both the seller 
and the buyer). 


You can make it possible for 
every furniture retailer, every ap- 
pliance and implement proprietor, 
every radio and television dealer, 
every person in your town who sells 
merchandise “fon time,” to own a 
deferred payment floater. Then 
your next step might well be: Make 
your customers’ customers your 
customers, 


CRO 


Statistic: According to the De- 
partment of Commerce, th total of 
outstanding consumer instalment 
credit held by retail outlets exceeds 
three billion dollars. Your move! 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


AS Se 5 


Cash in Banks & Trust Companies 
*#United States Government Bonds 
*Other Bonds and Stocks 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 

Real Estate 


Premium Balances Receivable 
(Not over three months due) 


Interest Accrued 
Other Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses and 
Loss Expenses 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 

Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
*#kContingency Reserve 

Capital 

Net Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders 


UNITED STATES 
FIRE INS. CO. 


$ 8,546,746 
39,094 068 
46,054,910 

6,691 
115,670 


4,060,839 
219,490 
2,356,516 
$100,454,930 


NORTH RIVER 
INS. CO. 
$ 4,221,997 
20,602,259 


28,135,715 
5,900 


2,333,589 
114,937 
583,793 

$55,998,190 


LIAGtisE 


$ 37,136,134 


9,591 688 
3,371,818 
1,720,051 
623,963 
3,000,000 
45,006,276 
48,635,239 
$100,454,930 


$19,166,359 


5,697,527 
1,873,400 
662,764 
449,756 
2,000,000 
26,148,384 
28,598,140 
$55,998,190 


WESTCHESTER 
FIRE INS. CO. 


$ 3,977,031 
20 687,472 
29,756,443 

117,848 


2,380,016 
149,478 
1,713,206 
$58,781,494 


$20,900,812 


6,560,146 
2,015,000 
996,762 
949,205 
2,000,000 
25,759,569 
28,308,774 
$58,781,494 


U.S. BRANCH 
WESTERN 


ASSURANCE 
$ 1,151,550 
6,928,527 
1,519,951 


516,513 
20,007 
131,493 
$10,268,041 


$ 3,726,751 


1,374,925 
409,600 
154,462 
110,706 

+500,000 

3,991,597 

4,602,303 

$10,268,041 


U. S. BRANCH 
BRITISH 
AMERICA 


$ 691,822 
3,699,649 
1,371,776 


269,625 
12,317 
44,866 

$6,090,055 


$2,058,255 


727,328 
218,775 
76,051 
$3,392 
+500,000 
2,456,254 
3,009,646 
$6,090,055 


FIRE INS. CO. 

$ 870,305 
2,391,746 
2,139,131 


292,265 
14,272 
55,429 

$5,763,148 


$2,518,195 


649,295 
216,520 
68,04 
12,128 
750,000 
1,548,406 
2,310,534 
$5,763,148 





%Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted by 


the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


Securities in statements include amounts deposited with various states, 


as required by law, in the following amounts 


United States Fire, 


$4,487,549; North River, $3,453,757; Westchester Fire, $3,147,215; Western 
Assurance, $1,189,627; British America, $1,140,929; Southern Fire, $533,005. 


*#xkxContingency Reserve represents difference between values carried in 


Assets and values based on December 31, 1953 market quotations. 
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10 missing the bus 


You can earn easy, extra profits 
writing truck and bus insurance! 


Markel Service is the extra-profits express that 
by-passes the red tape of servicing details. It’s 
the dream plan for alert agents. All you do is 
establish the contact. Markel does the rest. You 
find! We follow through! 


When you present the Markel Plan you’re set 
for a long run of easy, extra income. Records 
prove that Markel assured’s renew automati- 
cally year after year. 


Find out how YOU can add this easy, extra 
income ... how you can open the door to real, 
solid business. Clip and mail this coupon— 
right now. 


No risk too small—single unit or fleet size operation 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC., 8-4 
Richmond, Va., Dept. 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 

coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 

details on Marke} Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 
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MARKEL SERVICE INC. Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 
“Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 














The 


T HAS really only been a few 

years since automobile insurance 

was an important but not a 
dominant part of the account port- 
folio of almost every agent. This 
type of insurance has had its ups 
and downs experience-wise and even 
in the old days was subject to con- 
siderable competition mostly, at that 
time, from the cut-raters, the mu- 
tuals, and the automobile clubs. The 
casualty insurance buginess, or the 
automobile portion of that business, 
is a little too young to be able to 
plot any course or spell out any 
cycle but let us, for the sake of a 
base from which to operate, go back 
over the last twenty-five years and 
see what the history of the auto- 
mobile business has been. Perhaps 
this will give us some of the an- 
swers to the problems that exist 
today. 


The Golden Year of 1929 


Twenty-five years ago—the 
golden year of 1929. The stock 
market had been on a steady rise, 
reaching unprecedented heights, and 
fortunes were being made by people 
who five years before had never 
owned a share of stock in their 
lives. As an agent only recently 
starting out in the business, I was 
even more conscious of the prob- 
lems of selling automobile insurance 
in those days than I am today. We 
had plenty of competition then and 
the competition was for a much 
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smaller group of people as in 1929 
it was rare if any community had 
25% of the private passenger vehi- 
cles insured. Since few if any laws 
had been passed to make insurance 
compulsory for other classes of the 
business, such as taxicabs, busses 
and trucks, the number of these 
vehicles insured was also small. 
Just as it is today, it seemed then 
that there was competition all of 
the time, and this was largely due 
to the fact that the principal selling 
efforts was for the man already in- 
sured instead of new risks. Com- 
petition took a lot of business away 
from the American-agency-stock-in- 
surance type of operator just as it is 
doing today but we wrote a lot of 
insurance and held a lot of it 
through the years. The question is 
how did we write it in those days 
against that competition and how 
did we hold it through the years? 


The answer is simple—this was 
accomplished by intelligent selling 
and service. The depression of the 
1930’s made any price differential 
between the stock company policy 
being marketed by our type of agent 
and the cut-rater, or the direct seller, 
much more important in the average 
man’s mind that it is even today. 
Some agents in those days, just as 
today, sold an automobile policy and 


were happy to have made the sale, 
forgetting about the assured from 
then on. Others tried successfully 
to sell the assured on an intelligent 
basis, fitting the policy to his needs. 
There was more opportunity for 
this in those days, or for selling on 
an account basis, as in those days 
the automobile policy was not stand- 
ardized as it is today and the agent 
had the chance to sell combined 
additional coverage (the forerunner 
of comprehensive) instead of fire 
and theft and add drive-other-cars 
coverage. As additional evidence of 
his interest in the assured’s prob- 
lems, the agent could advise in- 
creased bodily injury and property 
damage limits. That gave him an 
opportunity to show the assured 
that he was getting more for his 
money than just a minimum policy 
at the lowest cost. Even in those 
days, the difference between the 
successful agent and the run-of-the- 
mine agent, was account selling. In 
recent years the cost of operating 
an insurance agency has risen so 
much that too many agents have not 
felt able to service the automobile 
policyholder as they did in the past. 
It has been easy for them to justify 
this by recalling the standardization 
of the policy and realizing that most 
of the additional coverages which 
they could have suggested are now 
part of the standard policy. As for 
increased limits—most people had 
them anyway—or so _ everybody 
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Opportunity to Recoup—Continued 


thought. Business was booming 


generally and most of the agent’s” 


assureds had plenty of dollars and 
renewed their policies without any 
additional trouble. 


Today's Competition 


This was the attitude of a large 
segment of our business but, for- 
tunately, not of all of the business. 
I am afraid, however, that attitude 
had a lot to do with the present 
situation, though many other factors 
came to bear. First, due to inflation 
and high accident frequency, auto- 


mobile premiums had gone up ma- 
terially. Secondly, the goods that 
were not available shortly after 
World War II and during the early 
part of the Korean War, could now 
be secured and thus the insurance 
man is competing for dollars that 
can be used elsewhere to a far 
greater extent than before. We still 
have the cut-raters, the mutuals, and 
the automobile clubs but two other 
large writers of automobile insur- 
ance have sprung “up—the Farm 
Bureau and Sears-Roebuck—with 
their chain store marketing systems. 
With each of these marketing sys- 
tems, considerable saving has been 
effected when they are judged by 
the dollar results alone. We cannot 
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just ignore these developments. The 
Sears-Roebuck group, through the 
Allstate, has passed the two million 
mark in policyholders and $174,- 
000,000 in premium volume. That 
is a lot of policyholders and a lot 
of premium volume. Since the All- 
state is now in the fire insurance 
business in some places and soon 
will be in the business in all places, 
we better examine the record and 
see what has happened. Unless the 
cause of our loss of automobile in- 
surance to these people is discovered 
and corrected, we can look for the 
loss of our preferred type of fire 
insurance as well. 

These two marketing systems 
have caught us in our most vulner- 
able spot. Our people have not 
been seeing their policyholders often 
enough. The Farm Bureau, for in- 
stance, operates largely through the 
neighborhood salesman method—a 
fellow lives right in the neighbor- 
hood and sells his neighbors. Price 
has been a big factor, but in addition 
these people have reached a market 
which we have never reached. I do 
not believe even the most pessimistic 
would say that we have lost the two 
million policyholders the Allstate 
has acquired in a relatively few 
years. The answer is that their 
marketing system has appealed to 
many people who were not carrying 
insurance as well as to those we, 
unfortunately, had not educated to 
believe that doing business with us 
represented an extra value to them. 


A Man of Ability 


This is a sad commentary when 
we realize that we started out with 
a head start on these fellows. The 
average individual realizes his loss 
possibilities and how serious they 
can be to him. He wants to insure, 
if he can, and he wants to insure 
with someone who represents the 
ability and knowledge of how to do 
the job best. With this background, 
the local agent has had a distinct 
advantage but he has lost it—at 
least some have. The agent has not 
placed himself in the mind of the as- 
sured so that he represents the abil- 
ity and knowledge of how to do the 
job best. Let us frankly admit that 
adapting a fire insurance policy to 
the assured’s needs or those told to 
him by the mortgagee or writing an 
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automobile policy for him gives 
little opportunity for this assured to 
accept the agent as a man of ability 
with the true knowledge of how to 
do the job best. 

If, however, the agent has come 
to realize that the cost of servicing 
his business can be spread more 
evenly if he applies account selling, 
he has taken the greatest step to- 
wards convincing his assured that 
he can do the job better. In the All- 
state situation everyone knows they 
are backed by Sears-Roebuck and I 
definitely feel that, insofar as the 
average individual is concerned, the 
transference in his mind of bigness, 
as represented by Sears-Roebuck, to 
inherent ability has been an even 
greater factor than the difference in 
price. We know this is not true but 
we have not sold our system of do- 
ing business well enough to con- 
vince enough people of this. 

These chain store marketing sys- 
tems have struck us at our most 
vulnerable spot—that of being mere 
order-takers. Unless we correct this 
situation, we are going to be hit even 
harder. 


Mail-order 


I know of an agent who was 
called by one of his assureds and 
told not to renew an automobile 
policy. The assured was going to 
place the business with the Allstate. 
This agent had already lost a num- 
ber of renewals to the Allstate and 
perhaps he was getting a little 
panicky. Without thinking clearly, 
he said to the assured, “You don’t 
mean to tell me you are going to 
buy insurance from that counter- 
selling outfit. Why, they are no bet- 
ter than a mail order house. The 
protection of your assets is too im- 
portant for you to do this so cas- 
ually.” The agent had a good point 
in the latter part of his statement 
and one that most insurance buyers 
have an inherent desire to accept. 
However, suppose the relationship 
with the assured is such that we 
bring forth this answer. “Look, Joe, 
I don’t think you should be so criti- 
cal of a mail order company. You 
came to see me twice—once when 
you solicited my automobile insur- 
ance and I gave it to you and again 
shortly afterwards to deliver the first 
policy. Since then every renewal 
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First time in the insurance industry 


How would you like to have a complete Trip Insurance “department” 


in your agency—that takes only 6 x 11 inches of counter space? Here 
it is. It's more than a policy dispensing unit—it's also a poster—a litera- 
ture rack and a storage place for policies. Rate chart is on the writing 
surface and a handy ball point pen is chained right to the dispenser. 

American Casualty’s TRIPMASTER policy can be written, in ONE opera- 
tion, to include both world wide personal accident gnd baggage in- 
surance—for periods of 1 day to 6 months. Maximum limits are $50,000 
Death & Dismemberment; $5,000 Accident Medical Expense and $2,000 


Baggage Loss or Damage. 


American Casualty 


COMPANY 
READING e« 


SINCE 1902 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Write today for information about 
TRIPMASTER and the Policy Dis- 
penser. The combination Accident 
and Baggage policy is available 
in all states except Ariz., Mass., 
N. J. ond Texas. 





has been mailed to me. | am saving 
about $50 on this policy and have 
had more advice from them at their 
counter than I have had from you 
in the last five years.” 
really blame this assured ? 

Twenty years ago the agent who 
integrated the assured’s entire in- 
surance program saved his business. 
We 
do business with a number of sub- 
agents in our office or independent 
solicitors. A recent check on the 
business lost to this type of compe 
tition revealed that as far as our 
office is concerned 82% of the cases 


Can we 


Today he is doing the same. 


lost have been where there was only 
an automobile policy. One agency 
in Maryland has lost a surprising 
amount of and 
some of us wondered why, until 
last June. On June Ist the limits 
necessary to meet the requirements 
of the safety responsibility law 
were increased from $5/10,000 to 
$10/20,000 in Maryland. At the 
inid-year convention of the state as 
sociation, no one from this agency 
was present as they were still too 
busy getting out endorsements 
amending policies to the $10/20,000 


business recently 
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Opportunity to Recoup—Continued 


limits. Had they really done any- 
thing to warrant the confidence of 
their assureds if, in 1953, they were 
still loaded with $5/10,000 bodily 
injury policies? 

All of this is fine from a narra- 
tive form but the reader may well 
ask “How does this help me to suc- 
cessfully _ sell insur- 
ance?” | think I can only give a few 
specific points : 

1. Recognize the fact that this com- 
petition is here to stay. Be realis- 
tic. Don’t just rail against the com- 
petition but try to meet it. 

2. Always try to justify yourself to 
your assured. Admit that you can- 
not place yourself in the mind of an 
assured with much to your credit 
in selling an individual policy. Set 
yourself up as an insurance man and 
have the courage, if necessary, to 
refuse to handle the individual pol- 
icy unless it means an opportunity 
for account selling. Do account sell- 
ing in every case and see to it that 
it is brought up to date at reason- 
able intervals. 


automobile 


3. Try to do everything possible to 
remove the difference in cost be- 
tween the competition and yourself. 
The $100 deductible collision policy 
costs a great deal less than the $50 
deductible policy and, if properly 
sold, is quite acceptable to the as- 
sured. In this way the dollar differ- 
ential is less. Recognize the fact 
that as long as the loss ratios of 
your companies stay high, these 
selective underwriters are going to 
have a bulge in loss costs, and per- 
centage differential bulks more dol- 
lars the higher the premium level 
may be. 


Strict Underwriting 


I am very firmly convinced that 
we are jeopardizing our opportu- 
nity to be major underwriters of 
automobile insurance if we do not 
underwrite our business as strictly 
as possible. I believe a rule of 
thumb should be that we will not 
write a case that is not acceptable 
to our competition. Why should we 


gamble, for a few immediate dol- 
lars, on a loss ratio swing that gives 
the direct writers an even greater 
competitive advantage. 


4. This point is not an immediate 
solution to your problem but a point 
that is very, very important. I think 
we should recognize the fact that a 
certain amount of our business has 
gone and is not going to be recov- 
ered in today’s market. I believe we 
should accept this in the spirit of 
realism and spend our time trying 
to put the rest of our business in a 
less vulnerable position. When I 
say the rest of our business I am 
not talking only of our automobile 
accounts but also of our fire ac- 
counts and our comprehensive per- 
sonal accounts as well. 


Let us do these four things. Let 
us clean house and I believe our 
reputation in the community will 
improve enough that the long range 
effect will be a reduction of the dol- 
lar differential sufficient to give us 
the opportunity to recoup this busi- 
ness in the future. 

















The 


CENTURY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
Established 1885 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


The 


PACIFIC COAST 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1890 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES BRANCH AT DECEMBER 31, 1953 
(As Reported to New York State Insurance Department) 


3,916,844.80 
301,660.67 
5,492.390.00 
493,514.40 
830,001.36 
181,920.92 
$11,216,332.15 


1 ,383,700.18 
4,399,778,80 
i 305,723.91 
$ 6,089,202.89 
$ 500,000.00 
4,627.129.26 
5,127,129.26 


$11,216,332.15 


Assets 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OTHER BONDS 
STOCKS 
CASH IN BANKS AND OFFICE 


PREMIUMS RECEIVABLE (Not over 90 days due) 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND OTHER ASSETS 


Liabilities 
RESERVE—For Unpaid Claims 
RESERVE—For Unearned Premiums 


RESERVE—For Taxes and All Other Liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
STATUTORY DEPOSIT 
NET SURPLUS 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


1,569,514.20 
668,215.43 
799,400.00 
321,490.04 
74,799.05 
71,406.27 
$3,504,824.99 


345,925.05 
1,099,944.70 
104,460.67 
$1,550,330.42 


1,454,494.57 
1,954,494.57 
$3,504,824.99 


United States Trustee: Bankers Trust Co., New York 
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FIRE & ALLIED LINES 


AUTOMOBILE * 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 
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HE Upjohn Company has 

been manufacturing pharma- 

ceuticals at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan for sixty-seven years. 
The Corporation employs forty-two 
hundred persons, about two-thirds 
of whom are at Kalamazoo, where 
all manufacturing, research, and 
administrative activities are carried 
on. The other third of our em- 
ployees are concentrated at thirteen 
distribution points in various parts 
of the country, but we have some 
employees in every state. 


A Good Place to Work 


Kalamazoo is a small town of 
less than 75,000 population. There 
are a number of small industries 
in the community, most of which 
are paper mills and metal fabrica- 
tors. No one company employs 
more than three thousand people in 
Kalamazoo, and Upjohn is one of 
the three largest employers of labor. 
The labor force of the community 
is stable and thrifty and there is a 
considerable population of Dutch 
extraction. There has been com- 
paratively little labor strife. Up- 
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john has the reputation of being 
a good place to work, and we have 
succeeded in attracting and keeping 
a very good class of employees. 

In 1915 our company began the 
insurance program which now pro 
vides financial em- 
ployees and dependents for sickness 
and accident, retirement, and death. 
This program started with group 
life insurance, hospitalization was 
added in January 1941, retirement 
annuity in December 1941, surgical 
in January 1945, and in January 
1951 we adopted the comprehensive 
program of illness and injury ex- 
pense insurance which we now 
have. The entire program has been 
installed unilaterally by 
ployer. All revisions in existing 
plans have been made on manage- 
ment’s initiative. 


assistance for 


the em 


Much thought and careful plan- 
ning have gone into our health 
insurance program. Our aim has 
been to make available to our em- 
ployees a high grade coverage which 


would give them real assistance in 
meeting the costs of illness. The 
plan we now have is the outgrowth 
of a ten year period of trying out 
various insurance plans and adapt- 
ing them to meet the needs of our 
own group. It is most significant 
to us that if the voluntary plan of 
one choice proves to be unsuited 
to our needs, we have the freedom 
to change it. At one time we thought 
Blue Cross had the best available 
hospitalization coverage, and we 
bought from them. Later when the 
market changed and it appeared that 
insurance companies offered equiva- 
lent benefits on a uniform national 
basis, that suited us better and we 
switched to an insurance company. 


Surgical Expense 


Before buying surgical expense 
insurance, we surveyed our em- 
ployees to find out what their actual 
expenses had been for various kinds 
of operations. Then we bought a 
plan which we thought would cover 
half to two-thirds of the surgical 
expense incurred by our own peo 

{Cc 
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JOSEPH FROGGATT & 6O., INC. 
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EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN 
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ple. We watched our experience 
carefully, and compared surgical 
fees with benefit payments. When 
experience showed our surgical fee 
schedule was inadequate in certain 
spots, we got the insurance com- 
pany to increase those benefits, Our 
present plan is a good one. It is 
giving our employees real help in 
meeting their expenses. But we are 
continuing to study it, and if ex- 
perience shows weak spots, our 
management will be prompt to con- 
sider corrective measures. 


Our health insurance program 
applies alike to employees and their 
dependents. Members contribute a 
nominal amount, about 10% of the 
cost. Over 99% of the eligible 
employees are members and they 
have subscribed voluntarily. Re- 
tired employees and their depen- 
dents are insured at company ex- 
pense. The plan reimburses the 
employee for the expenses of hos- 
pitalization, surgery, doctors’ calls 
in the hospital, and diagnostic 
X-rays and laboratory examinations, 


The hospitalization plan covers 
the full cost of hospital care up to 
one hundred twenty days for each 
period of disability when the em- 
ployee or dependent uses semi- 
private or ward accommodations. 
When private accommodations are 
used the plan covers all of the cost 
except the difference between the 
regular semi-private rate and the 
private room charge. All types of 
disabilities are covered except those 
provided for by workmen’s compen- 
sation. The only limitations are that 
confinement must be recommended 
and approved by a doctor, and the 
insurance does not apply to confine- 
ment in facilities owned or operated 
by the United States Government 
or elsewhere at Federal government 
expense. This plan is carried with 
an insurance company. 


Range of Benefits 


The surgical plan reimburses the 
employee for the amount charged 
by the surgeon for the operation 
and for post-operative medical ex- 
pense up to a maximum stipulated 
in a schedule of surgical operations 
and benefits. The benefits payable 


for individual operations range up 
to $240. Subject to the maximum 
for each operation, total benefits 
for all operations during any one 
period of disability may go as high 
as $480. During the first year bene- 
fits under the plan totaled 76% of 
the surgical fees charged. The plan 
excludes operations covered by 
workmen’s compensation and most 
dental surgery. Hospital confine- 
ment is not required. 


‘ 


A third part of the health insur- 
ance program pays a benefit for the 
cost of doctors’ calls in the hospital 
when the employee or his dependent 
is confined for non-surgical treat- 
ment. The benefit equals the fees 
charged by the physician up to a 
maximum amount equivalent to $4 
times the number of days of hospital 
confinement, but not more than one 
hundred twenty days during any 
one period of disability. This one 
hundred twenty day maximum is 
the same as for the hospital insur- 
ance. This again is insurance for 
disabilities not already covered by 
workmen’s compensation. Benefits 
are not payable for treatment out- 
side a hospital, treatments caused 
by or resulting from pregnancy, 
dental work or treatment, or eye 
examinations or the fitting of 
glasses. X-rays, drugs, dressings, 
and medicine are also excluded, but 
these are covered in full by the 
hospitalization insurance. 


The insurance program further 
reimburses employees for the ex- 
pense of laboratory and X-ray ex- 
aminations received by the employee 
or his dependent and made or rec- 
ommended by a physician in connec- 
tion with the diagnosis of illness 
or injuries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation. Reimburse- 
ment equals the fees actually charged 
up to a maximum of $50 for all ex- 
aminations in connection with any 
one accident, and $50 in connection 
with all illnesses in any six consecu- 
tive months. Coverage is limited to 
examinations made when the indivi- 
dual is not confined to a hospital. 
Examinations in connection with 
pregnancy are excluded, and dental 
X-ray examinations are covered 
only when made as a result of ac- 
cidental bodily injury. 

That summarizes the insured part 
of our program. 
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For many years it has been our 
policy to provide income to em- 
ployees during periods of personal 
illness. The rate of pay and the 
duration of the pay are based upon 
length of service, attendance record, 
quality of performance, and depend- 
ency status. 


Less than a Year's Service 


Employees with less than one 
year’s service who are ill are paid 
a minimum of one day’s base pay 
for each month of service. Em- 
ployees with one year or more of 
service who are ill are paid a mini- 
mum of three weeks’ base pay dur- 
ing each calendar year. These are 
minimum provisions. Sick pay is 
often continued for much longer 
periods to employees with long 
service, and good performance and 
attendance records. I will give a 
few examples of this later on. Our 
sick pay plan is not insured, because 
it goes beyond what insurance com- 
panies can offer our employees in 
disability insurance policies. We do 
not carry catastrophe or major 
medical expense insurance. Pre- 
liminary consideration is being given 
to this subject, but our present plan 
is generous enough so that the need 
has not seemed urgent. 


The insurance program just de- 
scribed has been in effect two and 
three-quarters years. During that 
time the average number of insured 
employees has been about four 
thousand. Of this group about two 
thousand seven hundred employees 
have had insurance with respect to 
their dependents. Eligible depend- 
ents of an employee include his 
wife and their unmarried children. 
Each child is covered from birth 
until the end of the year in which 
he reaches nineteen, or until prior 
marriage. We estimate that the av- 
erage insured family unit includes 
employee, wife, and two children. 


We have no agreements with any 
doctors or hospitals with respect to 
the charges they make for their 
services. As far as we can learn 
there have been no serious abuses 
resulting from the liberality of our 
insurance program. In many cases 
local doctors have voluntarily ad- 
justed their surgical fees to the 


(Continued on page 132) 
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How To— 


PROTECT HIS INCOME 
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SAVE MONEY 
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NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT ue 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE March 22, 1954 


200,000 Shares 


National Union Fire Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Capital Stock 


$5 Par Value) 


The Company is offering to the holders of its Capital Stock the right to 
subscribe, at $30 per share, for the above new Capital Stock at the rate of one 
share for each two shares held of record March 19, 1954. Subscription War- 
rants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on April 19, 1954. 


During and after the subscription period the Underwriters may offer shares 
of Capital Stock for sale at prices varying from the subscription price. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified 


to act as dealers in securities and tn which the Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Dean Witter & Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. 
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Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
CONDENSED STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER.31, 1953 


ic 
a pnt Mu UD 


1842 ae por tor 4 1954 


yl comer 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company Centennial hesnecses Company 


From report made to the New York State Insurance Department From report made to the New York State Insurance Department 
ADMITTED ASSETS ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and in Offices . . . . . . . $ 5,205,395 Cash in Banks and in Offices . . . . . . .$ 2,079,072 
Securities: 


United States Government . . $20,296,422 ee 
Other Bonds ds oe Niel 2,281,746 United States Government . . $ 9,333,123 
Preferred Stocks . . . . . . 4,378,058 Ce x ots. WP aE 803,813 
ES SNER 6 hes a Preferred Stocks . . . . . . 156,500 10,293,436 
Stock of Centennial Insurance ey’ —_ 
(owned 100%) . o- aie 3,762,951 Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 866,026 
Real Estate (Home Office Building) .. Ae : 3,500,000 
Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due. ‘1,431,927 | OtherAssets . 2 2 2 2 2 ee ee ee 899,288 
Ee Oe oP re oe ee eon” 1,521,098 ee ate 
Sat eels Sep al at ale IR A 2 $50,424,146 WR sce le HMEe PR ea $14,137,822 


LIABILITIES | LEADTLETIES 

Reserves: Reserves: 

Claims and Claims Expense . . $12,530,188 Claims and Claims Expense . . $ 3,387,613 

Unearned Premiums. . . . . 12,224,817 Unearned Premiums ... . 3,836,615 

Expenses and Taxes . a 1,271,700 

Reinsurance in Non-Admitted Expenses and Temes ges rage 439,000 

Companies . . pc eas 475,770 Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 

Miscellaneous . pty y 712,669 $27,215,144 COMMER ate se ee 939,773 
Cash Dividends Declared tom ae 2,169,087 Miscellaneous . . ..... 23,996 $ 8,626,997 
Ores Liebling. « ie Sen Givin. 1. OS. ee 
Reserve for Fluctuation of Security cane $10,374,871 

Values and other Special Reserves $ 3,792,399 Voluntary Reserve . . . . . . $ 672,900 
Voluntary Reserve aes ; 4,819,933 Capical , 
Guaranty Fund re ts 3,000,000 ee See eee: OR ae 500,000 
Surplus . ; . + __ 7,000,000 Surplus pai eee _1,590,051 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . _ 18612332 | SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS _3,762951 
Total... pee ets — Tod... ee e+ SIE 


United Staves Government Bonds carried at $752,350 are deporited for United States Government Bonds carried at $1,067,767 are deposited for 
purposes req:.ired by law purposes required by law. 

Securities are carried at values prescribed by the Notional Convention ot Securities are carried at values prescribed by the National Convention of 
insurance Commissioners. Oo the basis of December 31, 1953 actual market Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1953 actual marker 
quotations for all securities owned, this Company's Toul Admitted Assets quotanons for all securities owned, this Company's Toral ‘Admitted Assets 
would amount to $50,526,476 would amount to $14,034,765. 
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Prreifens © Std Cond Chairm. en of Boo at New Yo United Theses Trust Co. of New York 
y ompany 
a Oh air © apap MARVIN PIERCE JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
esident, McCall tion wy Board, 
JON 8 a RICHARD H. MANSFIELD ee —_— he Banh of New York 
Coats © Clark In Pie tL schetter, Je. wy ry om LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS 
reside 
WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK . Freeport ? Sulphur Company 
Honorary Chairman of Board, JOHN H. McFADDEN, Jr. we og ee, CHARLES T. WILSON 
Cruthshank Company Geo. H. McPadden & Bro. The National Bag Corporation Chaives sn of Bo 
Charles T. , 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE CLARENCE G, MICHALIS JOHN E. SLATER ris T. Wile Company, Inc 


Vice-President, Chairman of President, WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN 
Pbeips Dodge Corporation The Seamen's Bank for Savings American Export Lines, Inc. Honorary Trustee of Atlantic Mutual 


Home Office: ATLANTIC BUILDING « 49 WALL STREET . NEW YORK 5 


Baltimore - Boston « Dallas « Houston - Newark - New Haven + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Richmond - Syracuse 
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Fire Insurance—Insurer, by —- 
Liability, Waives Its Right to Sub- 
rogation. 


Roberts vs. Fire Ins. Co. of Newark 
(1954 Pa.) 101 A. 2nd 747. 


The plaintiff, the owner of a 
building, carried a fire policy with 
the defendant. The policy bore an 
endorsement which extended cov- 
erage to damage to the building 
caused by “vehicles running on land 
or tracks but not by aircraft.” 
While the policy was in force, the 
construction of a building on a 
vacant lot adjoining the property of 
the plaintiff was begun by a contrac- 
tor. A subcontractor who was dig- 
ging the excavation for the building 
made use of a “high-lift” (an auto- 
motive machine) which is a type of 
bulldozer. A footer ditch was dug 
along a wall of plaintiff's building. 
While the work was in progress, 
the wall of plaintiff's building col- 
lapsed. The resulting damage was 
estimated at about $13,000. The 
plaintiff gave defendant notice of 
the loss and claimed that the damage 
was caused by the high-lift striking 
the foundation of plaintiff’s build- 
ing. The claim was referred by the 
defendant to an adjuster, who after 
making an investigation, concluded 
that the collapse was not caused by 
the high-lift but resulted from 
faulty construction of the plaintiff's 
building. The insurer thereupon 
declined to pay the loss. 

The plaintiff instituted suit 
against the defendant to recover for 
the loss under the policy. It also 
instituted an action to collect the 
loss from the contractor and sub- 
contractor. While the suit upon the 
policy was pending, the suit against 
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the contractors was settled by the 
latter paying to the plaintiff the 
sum of $6,000. The plaintiff then 
proceeded to trial to collect the 
balance of the loss under the policy. 
One of the defenses asserted by 
the defendant was that in effecting 
the compromise with the contrac- 
tors, the plaintiff had given them 
a complete release and by doing so 
the plaintiff had abrogated the de- 
fendant’s right of subrogation under 
the policy which act relieved the 
defendant of liability. 

A jury returned a verdict in favor 
of the plaintiff, upon which judg- 
ment was rendered. The judgment 
was affirmed on appeal. 

It is well settled that as a prereq- 
uisite to the enforcement of a right 
of subrogation, the subrogee must 
have paid or at least have offered to 
pay in discharge of the subrogor’s 
claim. In the instant case, the in- 
surer not only did not offer to pay 
the insured’: claim under the policy 
but denied liability on the ground 
that the loss was not covered by the 
policy: “If any one can be said to 
have repudiated the policy, it was 
the insurer rather than the insured. 
Yet, the company 


now seeks to 


the 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


leader in 
property valuation 


n, Hine and Flo 


, Cleveland 


avoid liability under the policy by 
claiming that the insured violated 
the contract and in so doing ex- 
tinguished the insurer’s right of 
subrogation. The contention is 
manifestly without merit.” 


Automobile Liability Insurance—In- 
teresting Case Involving Delayed 
Notice of Accident. 


Wardle vs. Miller (1954 Pa.) 101 
A. 2nd 720. 


The plaintiff was in a slight auto- 
mobile accident which occurred on 
October 15, 1951. Her head was 
bumped but there was no broken 
skin or other visible indications of 
any injury. A_ slight headache 
which followed was cured by the 
taking of an aspirin tablet. After 
a lapse of approximately three 
months, however, the plaintiff 
learned that she was suffering from 
a retinal detachment which caused 
blindness in one eye. While she was 
in the hospital early in March of 
1952 for treatment of this condi- 
tion, she informed the driver of the 
automobile involved that she had 
been advised that this eye condition 
had resulted from an injury sus- 
tained in the accident. This was the 
first information that the driver 
had that any such claim was being 
made. Upon receiving it he prompt- 
ly notified his liability insurer. 


The plaintiff instituted suit 
against the driver and recovered a 
judgment. She then instituted gar- 
nishment proceedings to collect the 
judgment from the insurer. The 
latter denied liability on the ground 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Judge Says—Continued 


that notice of the accident had not 
been given “as soon as practicable” 
after the accident. It was held that 
the insurer was liable. 

It has long been held that lack of 
knowledge of an accident will ex- 
cuse a delay in giving notice, pro- 
vided the insured with due 
diligence upon discovery of the ac- 
cident. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania was of the opinion 


acts 


that lack of knowledge of any injury 


should also have the same effect as 
no reasonable person would expect 
a claim would be filed when no 
injury had been sustained. Said the 
Court: 


“Of course, i could hardly be said 
that mere lacR of knowledge of any 
claim would @&cuse lack of diligence 
in giving notice if there was an 
obvious injury as to which it might 
be assumed that a claim would be 
made if an injured person consulted 
competent counsel. Here, however, 


Pacific Employers 
Insurance Company 


Victor Montgomery, President 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 
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there was a bump on the head ac- 
companied by no appearance of in- 
jury and a slight headache which 
was relieved by an aspirin pill fol- 
lowed by no further discomfort for 
a period of over three months. No 
claim was filed. No reasonable per- 
son would expect one to be filed 
until the more serious injury de- 
veloped. It seems to us that this is 
equivalent to a situation in which 
there was no knowledge of any in- 
> Ae 


AUTOMOBILE INSPECTION 

ILLS calling for compulsory in- 
mat of motor vehicles have 
been introduced in the legislatures 
of at least seven states and in New 
York such a bill has been passed and 
is awaiting the Governor’s signature. 
The provisions of the various bills 
vary in the different states. 


COMMISSIONER RESIGNS 


Spar F. DICKEY, who has 
served as Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Oklahoma since 1946, re- 
signed that post effective March 
20th. At that time he became vice 
president of the Admiral Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Houston, Texas, 
and manager of the Bettes Insur- 
ance Agencies in Oklahoma. 


UNSCHEDULED FLIGHT 
COVERED 


RECENT decision of the Court 
A® Appeals of New York State 
has ruled that the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company of New York must 
pay a death claim resulting from the 
crash of an unscheduled airliner, al- 
though the policy excluded such 
deaths. The decision, which upheld 
the lower court, held that the exclu- 
sion language used was not suffi- 
ciently clear to the layman and that 
the vending machine selling the pol- 
icy was located close to a counter 
selling non-scheduled airline tickets. 
The plaintiff was Marion E. Lachs, 
the Bronx, New York, beneficiary 
named by the insured Sadie Bern- 
stein. Mrs. Bernstein was killed in 
the crash of a non-scheduled air- 
craft in Elizabeth, New Jersey on 
December 16, 1951. 
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In South America, Africa, remote Pacific Islands or 
wherever you have business branches abroad, your 
investment faces many hazards and is affected by 


unfamiliar local laws and insurance regulations. 


Fitted Insurance Protection is needed ~protection 
that will safeguard your business and completely con- 


form to foreign legal requirements. 


The American Foreign Insurance Association through 
its 24 capital stock insurance member companies pro- 
vides that type of protection. Through its 500 offices 
and agents scattered throughout the world AFIA keeps 


well informed of local conditions and renders service 
to its assureds that is unexcelled. Claims are settled 
fairly and promptly—at home or abroad as conditions 
warrant. 


American business firms and individuals with in- 
AFIA’s 


specialized knowledge and decades of experience as a 


terests in foreign lands can depend upon 


leader in foreign insurance—fire, marine and casualty. 


Ask your local insurance agent or broker to obtain 
AFIA on FITTED insurance 


protection, for your foreign interests. 


full information from 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 








168 WILLIAM STREET 


TWENTY-FOUR AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN. FOREIGN LANDS 


« NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO OFFICE... INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
DALLAS OFFICE . 0... eee eee ene MERCANTILE BANK BUILDING, 106 50. ERVAY STREET, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE... PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING, 523 W. 6th STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE... ccc ccescccccccceseeccess 98 POST STREET, SAN PRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . 2... 6 eee eeee WOODWARD BUILDING, 733 Lith STREET, N, W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C, 

















GOrnuad Stalemend 
UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1921, under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

U. S. Government Bonds Pe ae Nie ge” |S ig Te a 
Municipal Bonds _. Baie 4 4. Seieeeres am, Wee 298,405.75 
Railroad Bonds Srp i era cath oe | ae Wn ee VRS ie 94,262.66 
Pe I dogs a ig Je tO OG 240,598.52 
Industrial and Mise. Bonds . . ..... . 213,750.76 
insurGnce Dts 26 2s RE SB ee ee ee. 951,594.32 
Peoeied SIMS ose og ek Se eek 162,500.00 
GES RRS ca pl OAD ay ea til 1,150,181.00 

*$4,503,624.26 

*Valuations on National Association of Insurance Commissioners Basis 

Cash in Banks & Company’s Office | ee 1,244,025.74 
Trusteed Funds— Foreign Reinsurance eae 610,233.21 
All other Admitted Assets es se 364,662.52 


$6,722,545.73 





LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Outstanding Claims and Loss 

Adjustment Expenses. . . . .  $1,441,217.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ete ry) hy 921,671.24 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . . 623,983.21 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses settle att a 191,350.00 
Contingent Reserve for Reinsurance 

in Unadmitted Companies RE CR le, WRge try 344,180.66 
Allother Liabilities . . ... . ei ee 99,52 
FM elt Oe ae ee ee $ 750,000.00 
Net Surplus PRS ear oe $2,450,044. 10 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS ...... 3.200,044.10 

$6,722,545.73 

LOSSES PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 

SINCE ORGANIZATION ok Bow 0. 05 ee 


NOTE: On the basis of December 31st, 1953, market quotations for all Bonds 
and Stocks owned, admitted assets, net surplus, and policyholders’ surplus 
would be decreased by $15,225.21. 


Securities carried at $233,388.67 in the above statement are deposited with 
various State Insurance Departments as required by Law. 


TALBOT, BIRD AND CO., INC. 


a . 
JSnsuvance WUndevuvitovs 


111 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 























W orkmen’s 


Compensation 


Report 


T IS gratifying to be able to 

state that once again the work- 

men’s compensation business ap- 
pears to be “on its feet.” Whereas 
the loss ratio for 1951 was 65.4%, 
and for the first six months of 1952 
was 64.2%, the second half of 1952 
showed a drop to 58.5%, and the 
first six months of 1953 to 58.2%. 
Information for the third quarter of 
1953 indicates that the recent satis- 
factory results have been continu- 
ing. 


Future Months 


In spite of predictions of a “mod- 
erate recession” in our national 
economy we are hopeful that the 
welcome results of the recent past 
will continue into the future. In all 
probability, the factors that may 
lead to the general downward “ad- 
justment” should not be sufficient 
to produce a material effect on work- 
men’s compensation. Gross earn- 
ings in non-agricultural employ- 
ments have been predicted to hold 
very nearly steady: current wage 
rates may well continue and per- 
haps may even rise above present 
levels. However, there is a distinct 
likelihood that overtime income will 
diminish, and as we come away 
from an “overtime economy” we 
may expect still further improve- 
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H. F. RICHARDSON 
General Manager 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance 


ment in accident frequency which 
has declined so dramatically during 
the past decade. On the other hand, 
the probability of unemployment to 
a degree that would seriously en- 
courage malingering seems unlikely. 

Reference to the subject of 
“wages” recalls a serious criticism 
of our ratemaking procedure, that 
has arisen within the past few years, 
namely that we do not properly ac- 
count for the increased premium re- 
sulting from rapidly rising wages. 
In our opinion this criticism is un- 
justified because, since 1949, rates 
based upon two late years of policy 
year experience have been further 
modified by a rate level adjustment 
factor calculated from the most cur- 
rent calendar year experience avail- 
able. In order to bring this record 
of recent underwriting as nearly 
down to date as practicable, this 
calendar year experience is collected 
every six months as of December 31 
and June 30—the latest twelve 
months being used. The rate level 
adjustment factor has been fully 
explained in previous Annual Re- 
ports and memoranda of the Na- 
tional Council,—these reports and 
memoranda emphasizing that the 


use of this calendar year underwrit- 
ing data includes the effect of all 
factors that affect compensation un- 
derwriting results, even though it 
may be impossible to segregate the 
effect of any one of the numerous 
factors. The rate level adjustment 
factor includes, therefore, not only 
the effect of rising wages but also 
the increasing costs of indemnity 
claims, the increasing costs of medi- 
cal care, changes in accident fre- 
quency, etc. 
In order to indicate that these 
increases in both indemnity and 
medical costs go far to offset the 
effect of increasing wage rates, 
there are shown below the figures 
for a typical state (Missouri) : 
Average Cost 
of Medical per 
Claim 
(including 
Non-Compensable 
Cases) 
$25.90 
30.07 
33.56 
465 34.11 
470 38.57 
The figures have been adjusted 
for the effect of amendments af- 
fecting the benefits provided by 
the Compensation Act. They show 
an average yearly increase of 6% in 
indemnity costs per claim and an 
average yearly increase of over 
12% in medical costs. During the 
period covered by these policy years 
(Continued on the next page) 


Average Cost per 
Indemnity 


Claim 
(All Types) 

$378 

402 

418 


Policy 
Years 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 





Annual Report—Continued 


average weekly wages in Missouri 
as reported to the National Council 
by our members, based upon their 
compensation cases, have shown an 
increase from $45.41 to $60.36, or 
a yearly average of 6.6%. 

It will thus be seen that increased 
claim costs in this one state—which 
we consider typical of most states 
for which the National Council de- 
velops rates—have been at least 
equal to, if not in excess of, the 
effect of increasing wages. 


Expense Factor 


A second major criticism to our 
ratemaking procedures is to the ef- 
fect that the provisions for expenses 
and for profit and contingencies are 
excessive: in fact it is sometimes 
alleged that the entire amount is 
“Profit.” 

The normal conception of the 
breakdown of the compensation 
“dollar” is that 59 cents are used for 
losses paid to or on behalf of in- 
jured workmen or their dependents, 


with the remaining 41 cents left for 
the insurance company. It is true 
that in the manual rates, 41 cents 
are allocated for expenses of all 
descriptions including taxes to the 
state, brokerage and commission 
fees, a contingency or profit allow- 
ance of 2% cents, etc. 

The fact is, however, that a rela- 
tively small proportion of the com- 
pensation business—premiumwise— 
is written at manual rates. This is 
due to the operation of premium 
discounts. Typical premium dis- 
counts for non-participating car- 
riers—and it is upon the needs of 
the average non-participating car- 
rier that our expense provisions are 
based——are as follows: 


First—$1,000—0.0% 
$1,000—$5,000—9.0% 
$5,000—$100,000—14.5% 
Over $100,000—16.0% 


The effect of these premium dis- 
counts is sufficient—in the average 
state—to depress the total premium 
by 5.6%: that is, the net premium 
is 5.6% lower than the premium 
that would have developed had all 
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HIGH-GEAR CRANE 


(genus producerus) 


Flew aimlessly after contract bond 

leads until he found the right blueprint: 
American-Associated'’s “Surety Bond 
SERVICE GUIDE for Contractors.” 
With this effective sales approach and 


American-Associated’s nation-wide facilities, 


he's building a solid business by selling bonds 
to the “erector set.” And because he 
sells ‘em right, he serves ‘em better! 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


risks—both large and small—been 
written at manual rates. So we 
really end up with 94.4 cents out 
of which 59 cents still goes for 
losses, leaving only 35.4 cents (in- 
stead of 41 cents) for expense, 
taxes and contingencies or profit. 


Division of Net Premium Dollar 


Now let us examine how the vari- 
ous items of this 94.4 cents are 
divided. When the net premium 
dollar is split upon a percentage 
basis our losses becomes 59/94.4ths, 
or 62.5%; and other items are 
related similarly—although we must 
remember that most of our pre- 
mium discount comes from ‘“com- 
missions” and from “operating ex- 
pense.” These items relate to serv- 
ices provided directly for the em- 
ployer and the employee: 


Indemnity and medical 
payments 

Adjustment and payment 
of claims 

Accident prevention and 
safety engineering 


This is how the remaining 26.7 
cents of the net premium dollar are 
divided : 


Cents 

To the state in taxes, licenses 
and fees (other than Fed- 
eral income taxes) 

To the agent or broker and to 
maintaining service offices. 
(Much of which is spent in 
counseling and _ accident 
prevention service to the 
employer ) 

To the carrier for operating 
expenses including under- 
writing, statistical, audit, 
billing and other admin- 
istrative services: also for 

Sureau services 


y a 


To the carrier for contingen- 
cies, or for profit if all the 
other expenses and pay- 
ments stay within their 
allotment bes 


26.7 
This detailed analysis,—which 
shows that the carrier’s allotment of 
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the premium dollar amounts to 7 
cents for operating expenses and 
2.5 cents for contingencies or profit 
-should dispel any impression that 
the so-called “expense loading” 
provides an exorbitant profit. 


Rates and Ratemaking 


The primary purpose and func- 
tion of the National Council is the 
development of and the securing for 
its membership, rates for workmen’s 
compensation insurance that will re- 
sult in a reasonable underwriting 
profit. Most of our activities are 
directed toward that end; and for 
1953 we feel that we were substan- 
tially successful. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases, revised rates were 
approved as filed—and in those 
states where filed rates were not 
fully accepted, the deviations were 
not substantial: further progress 
was made in shifting revisions from 
dates having high concentrations of 
renewals: and considerable improve- 
ment was made in securing ap- 
provals further in advance of effec- 
tive dates. 


The rate level adjustment factor 
has now become an established ele- 
ment of the ratemaking process, and 
rate levels under this program are 
determined to the extent of roughly 
60% on the basis of calendar year 
data. Therefore, the rate level ad- 
justment factor is a major factor in 
the truing of rate levels to che indi- 
cations of the very latest available 
statistical data. On the basis of 
presently incomplete information on 
compensation loss ratios for calen- 
dar year 1953, it would appear that 
the program is continuing to func- 
tion satisfactorily, at least on an 
overall basis. 


A somewhat less important 
change in the ratemaking procedure 
was adopted in 1953 with respect 
to the factor incorporated in the 
manual rates to correct for the off- 
balance of the experience rating 
plan. In the past, this factor had 
at times, fluctuated drastically, up- 
ward or downward, from one re- 
vision to the next; such change 
often being in a direction contrary 
to the otherwise indicated rate level. 
After exploring several possibilities 
it was concluded that the best pro- 
cedure would be to set a judgment 
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limitation on the amount of “swing” 
in this factor. We are, therefore, 
now following a program which 
provides that the maximum change 
in the ‘Correction for Off-Balance” 
shall be one percent up or down at 
the time of any individual general 
rate revision. This, we believe, is a 
decided improvement over the pre- 
vious practice. 

During the past year the National 
Council prepared thirty-five rate re- 
visions and two revisions resulting 
from occupational disease legisla- 
tion. In addition there were three 
states for which data were pre- 
pared but for which it was agreed 
by the appropriate regional commit- 
tees that the indicated change was 
so slight as to warrant “no change.” 
Thus a state rate revision went 
through the “works,” on the aver- 
age, every six working days. More- 
over, substantial statistical assistance 
was provided to certain states with 
independent bureaus but which make 
their own rate filings. 

Out of the thirty-five rate revi- 
sions in which the National Council 


actively participated, there were 
only six states that failed to approve 
“as filed,” and in four of these 
states the only departure was in the 
amount of the profit ‘and contin- 
gency factor, or in the offset in the 
expense provisions because of the 
Expense Constant. 


Legislation 


Workmen’s compensation laws— 
particularly their benefit provisions 
—are subject to frequent review and 
change by the state legislatures. Al- 
though the National Council takes 
no part in, and makes no sugges- 
tions as to what these changes in 
benefits should be, it is nevertheless 
true that one of our important func- 
tions is to evaluate the effect that 
these changes will have upon com- 
pensation losses and, therefore, the 
extent to which rates must be ad- 
justed to compensate for them. The 
legislatures of a few states meet an- 
nually but, for the most part, they 
are in session every other year—and 
1953 was such a “legislative” year. 
During 1953 approximately thirteen 
hundred contemplated bills affecting 
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workmen’s compensation were re- 
viewed to ascertain if the enactment 
of such bills would require an ad- 
justment in rates. Actual valuations 
were made of approximately two 
hundred prospective laws whose en- 
actment would have affected rates. 

In eighteen of the states for 
which the National Council is the 
rate filing organization or takes an 
active part in the preparation of the 
rates, substantial changes in the 
benefit provisions of the laws were 
actually enacted and corresponding 
adjustments were made in the rates. 
In all but three of these states, the 
rate revisions resulting from the 
normal experience were consoli- 
dated with the changes due to law 
benefits, thus reducing the prob- 
lems that naturally would result 
from two separate revisions. Fur- 
ther effort is being made to consoli- 
date such rate changes. In certain 
states where the effect of the law 
amendments were substantial, rate 
changes were made applicable to 
outstanding policies because the 
original rates did not provide the 
necessary premium to pay losses as 
provided by the new schedules— 
added losses that became applicable 
to all claims as of the effective date 
of the new laws. 

As confusing and as complicated 
as these frequent changes in rates 
resulting from amendments to Law 
benefits may be, it appears certain 
that they will recur and recur—at 
least so long as our economic stand- 
ards continue to follow the trends 
of the past two decades. Recent 
studies show that the average annual 
effect of rate changes required to 
meet legislative amendments amount 
to approximately 3.5 percent. 


American Accident Table 


In order to properly evaluate the 
proposed and enacted amendments 
affecting the benefit provisions of 
the several state laws, much basic 
statistical and actuarial data are re- 
quired. The effort to reevaluate the 
American Accident Table, in the 
light of more recent statistical data, 
was completed during 1953 and the 
findings of the National Council ac- 
cepted by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

The American Accident Table is 
a distribution within broad general 
types of industrial injuries—such as 
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Fatal, Permanent Total, Permanent 
Partial, and Temporary Total—of 
the characteristics of such injuries 
as respects dependency, duration 
and dismemberment, etc. For ex- 
ample, for death cases there is a 
distribution according to type of de- 
pendency—no dependents; widow 
alone ; widow with varying numbers 
of dependent children ; etc., together 
with average ages for the various 
groups of dependents. Under major 
permanent partial we have a dis- 
tribution—according to the part of 
the body—arm, hand, leg, etc.,—of 
accidents involving dismemberment 
or loss of use. The purpose of the 
table is to assist in evaluating the 
effect of certain types of law amend- 
ments that change the benefit pro- 
visions of a state compensation act. 
The American Accident Table was 
compiled from accident information 
collected in the early 1920's. 

In 1950, the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance decided to 
undertake a review of this table 
based upon more recent data and 
during the spring of 1951, commit- 
tees of the National Council drafted 
a call to the carriers to obtain in- 
formation requisite for the study. 
Quotas were established as to the 
members of individual cases that 
seemed to be necessary for estab- 
lishing dependable accident distribu- 
tion information. The plans pro- 
vided for the collection of data on 
approximately 10,000 major perma- 
nent partial cases, 25,000 minor per- 
manent partial cases and 40,000 tem- 
porary total cases. In addition, all 
of the death and permanent total 
cases reported to the National Coun- 
cil and to independent bureaus dur- 
ing the past five years were to enter 
into the study. It was estimated that 
these latter cases would add in ex- 
cess of 25,000 cases to the 75,000 
disability cases referred to above. 

Before the study was completed 
somewhat over 100,000 cases were 
reviewed and analyzed, subdivided 
approximately as follows: 


Perm. Total 

Major Perm. Partial 
Minor Perm. Partial 
Temporary Total 


When the work was completed it 
was named the “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Injury Table,” a name 
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that has been agreed upon to dis- 
tinguish the new table from the 
former American Accident Table. It 
consists of three parts, as follows: 


Part A—Fatal and Permanent 
Total. This table shows a distribu- 
tion of 1,000 fatal cases according 
to dependency, age, etc., and 100 
permanent total cases. This table 
has been based upon the findings 
from 22,280 fatal cases and 2,900 
permanent total cases. 


Part B—Permanent Partial Cases. 
This table gives the distribution 
among 1,000 major permanent par- 
tial cases as to the part of the body 
injured, the extent of the dismem- 
berment or loss of use and the aver- 
age length of the healing period. 
This portion of the table has been 
based upon data from 8,740 cases. 
A similar distribution of minor per 
manent partial dismemberments and 
loss of use among 1,000 accidents is 
(Continued on the next page) 
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shown together with a tabulation of 
888 cases involving the loss of use 
of major members but treated as 
minor permanent partial accidents. 
The data for this portion of the 
table involved 20,123 cases. 

Part C—Temporary Total Disa- 
bility. This table shows the dis- 
tribution of 68,944 temporary total 
disability cases by duration of in- 
jury. Certain accumulations of the 
number of accidents and the total 
disability days are included to facili- 
tate the use of the table. 


No Great Difference 


Although certain items in the new 
table differ somewhat from those 
in the earlier table, tests indicate 
that the overall results produced by 
the new table will not differ in any 
substantial degree from those pro- 
duced by the former methods. How- 
ever, with the new table we have 
achieved a confidence that future 
calculations of benefit changes are 
supported by up-to-date information 
even though it now appears that 


conditions have not changed ma- 
terially from those represented by 
the old American Accident Table. 
In addition to the accident dis- 
tribution, another important element 
entering into the valuation of law 
amendments is the distribution of 
wages above and below the average 
weekly wage. Adequate knowledge 
of wage distributions enables us to 
give proper recognition to the effect 
of the minimum and maximum 
limits of weekly compensation pro- 
vided by the various compensation 
laws. When the study on accident 
distribution was undertaken, we 
agreed with the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
that we would also make a study of 
wage distribution to be based on re- 
cent data, in order to determine 
whether the tables we are now using 
properly reflect current conditions. 
In cooperation with a subcommit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, we have 
also agreed upon the kind of data 
to be assembled for the investiga- 
tion. A call for such data has been 
issued to the carriers. It is expected 
that these data will be received not 
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only from our members and sub- 
scribers but also, through the co- 
operation of the various independ- 
ent bureaus, from important writers 
of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance not affiliated with the National 
Council. 

Although the time after the due 
date for the requested experience is 
extremely limited, every effort will 
be made to complete the study in 
sufficient time to present the results 
to the Insurance Commissioners at 
the June 1954 meeting of their As- 
sociation. 


Profit and Contingencies 


During 1953, Texas increased the 
allowance for profit and contingen- 
cies from the previous 1.5 points to 
the standard allowance of 2.5 points. 
In addition, Indiana adopted the 
standard program in lieu of the 
previous procedure of incorporating 
an allowance for profit and contin- 
gencies in the rates by way of an 
adjustment of the rate level adjust- 
ment factor. The states which have 
not as yet approved the full allow- 
ance of 2.5 points for profit and 
contingencies follow : 

California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Utah 


1.0 point safety factor * 
2.0 points 

0.5 point 

1.5 points 

1.5 points 

1.5 points 

2.0 points 

1.5 points 

No factor 


* The Insurance Commissioner of Cali- 
fornia has held that in the minimum rates 
approved by him he cannot, under law, 
approve a “profit” factor since Cali- 
fornia rates are minimum rates only. 
Carriers are at liberty to include such a 
factor in the rates charged. 


Expense Constant 


During 1953 Florida and Indiana 
newly adopted the standard expense 
constant program in its entirety, 
Minnesota having previously taken 
similar action to become effective 
January 1, 1953 as noted in the 
previous annual report. Also, Ha- 
waii and North Carolina, in which 
the $10 expense constant was al- 
ready in effect, adopted the standard 
“offset.” 

Thus, all jurisdictions now pro- 
vide for the standard expense con- 
stant program, except as follows: 
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Alaska, California, Delaware, Dist. 
of Columbia, Georgia, lowa, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Utah. We shall continue 
our efforts to place this feature of 
the ratemaking procedure upon the 
standard basis. 


Occupational Diseases 


The States of Kansas and Okla- 
homa amended their Laws during 
1953 to include occupational dis- 
eases. Kansas adopted a_ broad 
schedule of diseases but omitted 
asbestosis. Silicosis is subject to an 
“escalator” procedure starting at 
$500 and increasing $100 per month 
until the maximum benefits under 
the law are reached. Oklahoma also 
adopted a broad schedule of dis- 
eases omitting no disease which 
under our program contemplates a 
specific element. Dust diseases are 
subject to an “escalator” beginning 
at $1,000 and increasing at the rate 
of $100 per month. There remain 
now only two states which have not 
adopted specific occupational dis- 
ease provisions. These are Missis- 
sippi and Montana, but a recent 
Mississippi Supreme Court decision 
on a case involving dermatitis raises 
some question as to the status of 
this state. 

Closely akin to coverage for oc- 
cupational diseases is the relatively 
new problem resulting from com- 
pensation payments for partial loss 
of hearing. This subject occupies 
a prominent place in our concern 
over the general welfare of the 
workmen’s compensation business, 
not only because of loss of hearing 
claims themselves, but because it 
introduces a new philosophy which 
provides for the payment of claims 
without loss of wages or wage po- 
tential. Moreover, if such compen- 
sation payments are proper as re- 
spects loss of hearing what is to 
prevent similar claims with respect 
to loss of the acuteness of other 
senses ; sight, taste, smell, etc. 


Wisconsin Law 


During the year just past several 
significant developments have oc- 
curred which warrant comment. In 
recognition of the opinion that loss 
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of hearing claims, like occupational 
disease claims, when unaccompanied 
by loss of time or earning power 
represent a situation not intended 
under the compensation law, the 
Wisconsin Legislature amended its 
law effective June 30, 1953 so as to 
require payment of compensation 
only where loss of hearing is accom- 
panied by loss of earnings and then 
to a maximum of $3,500 per case. 
This legislation would seem to ef- 
fect a reasonable control over future 
claims of this type in Wisconsin, but 
the decision of the Wisconsin Su- 


preme Court in the case of Wojcik 
us. Green Bay Drop Forge Company 
upholding an award made prior to 
June 30, 1953 is such as to leave 
an area of doubt from another 
saurce. Legal opinion differs as to 
whether, under the Court’s decision, 
only those claims filed prior to June 
30, 1953 will be allowed or whether 
employees can file claims subsequent 
to that date alleging loss of hearing 
prior to June 30, 1953. In the first 
instance the claims will be limited 
to something in the neighborhood 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Annuai Report—Continued length of time before the degree 
of loss of hearing can be deter- 
of the five hundred already filed, mined. 

whereas under the other condition, Industry generally—as well as 
the amount of liability may be much the insurance industry—is alert to 
greater. This point remains to be the potentialities of this problem 
decided, probably through some and eminent scientists—individually 
type of test case in a court action. and collectively—are giving it se- 
rious study. However, the problem 
New York State is extremely complex because of the 
factors involved. Not only are there 
In New York State, where the physical factors such as the kind, 
State Supreme Court has ruled in pitch and intensity of the noise; the 
several cases that partial loss of exposure in terms of time, distance 
hearing is compensable, significant and surroundings of the source; the 
steps have been taken. The Work- lack of entirely satisfactory mieas- 
men’s Compensation Board has uring instruments; the possibilities 
sought the advice of a committee of diminishing or eliminating the 
of medical experts outstanding in harmful noise; etc. that must be 
the field of otology. Upon the ad- contended with, but there are also 
vice of this committee the Work- the difficulties of evaluating the 
men’s Compensation Board has_ effect of the noise on the individual ; 
concluded that, for the present, it the possibility of recuperation; the 
will not make awards to claimants normal deterioration of hearing due 
until they have been removed for to age; and the yard sticks by which 
a period of at least six months from to measure the social loss; and 

the noise which was alleged to have many others. 
caused the hearing impairment. Our Committees have not been 
This procedure recognizes the idle in connection with this subject 
theory that it requires at least this and have realized its importance 
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and complexity. There is general 
agreement on the necessity of de- 
veloping a rating program as quickly 
as possible. To that end engineering 
representatives of our Committee 
are preparing an index of relative 
harmful noise exposures in various 
manual classifications. This index 
will consider, under several broad 
categories, such factors as the kind 
and intensity of the noise, the ex- 
posure time pattern, the percent of 
employees exposed to noise, etc. 
Present plans call for the completion 
of this index in sufficient time for 
the Special Committee on Occupa- 
tional Diseases to begin its transla- 
tion of the index into a rating 
program some time during March 


of 1954. 


Revised Policy Form 


Work on the revision of the 
present “Workmen’s Compensation 
and Employers’ Liability Policy” 
showed substantial progress during 
the past year—such progress as to 
warrant a prediction that the new 
form will be in use by the end of 
the current year. Early in 1953 the 
policy forms committee and the 
manual committee worked fever- 
ishly to whip their legal and under- 
writing views into final shape, and 
on May 21, 1953 the rates com- 
mittee gave its unanimous approval 
to the new form. Immediately 
thereafter the new policy form was 
filed for approval by the National 
Council in all of the states for 
which it is the filing agency under 
the policy and endorsement filing 
program; it was recommended for 
adoption and filing in those states 
under the jurisdiction of independ- 
ent bureaus; and test filings were 
made by members of the policy 
forms committee in those few states 
not included in the previous two 
categories. 

Considering the complexity and 
the importance of these filings, the 
response from the various insurance 
departments has been very grat- 
ifying. As of this writing, thirty- 
six states out of a total of forty- 
four have notified us of their ap- 
proval of the policy form. Of the 
eight states still outstanding no 
disapproval or no serious objection 
has been raised and we are confident 
that unanimous acceptance will have 
been attained in the near future. It 
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is expected that on or about April 
1, 1954 the new policy form will be 
promulgated to our members and 
subscribers with a contemplated 
effective date of October 1, 1954. 
The intervening period should give 
the carriers ample time to prepare 
for the introduction of the new 
form: but because the mechanics of 
affording coverages and because 
some of the basic concepts of the 
new policy differ considerably from 
those of the current form of con- 
tract, a detailed set of instructions 
will be provided for information 
and education. 

There has been a decided increase 
in the number of risks applying for 
coverage under the twenty-one 
workmen’s compensation assigned 
risk plans operated through the 
National Council or its branch 
offices: In 1952, 3061 risks with an 
estimated premium of $1,681,000 
were afforded coverage. During 
1953 these figures rose to 4,582 
risks actually written with an es- 
timated premium of $3,600,000; in- 
creases of 50% in risks and 114% 
in premium. The trend appears 
universal because increases in the 
number of risks assigned occurred in 
each of the twenty-one plans. On 
the 1951 assigned risk business (the 
latest available), on the basis of 
$1,235,575 of earned premium the 
loss ratio was 70.3%. 

The National Council and its sev- 
eral bureaus, in a continuing co- 
operative effort with the automobile 
insurance carriers, operated—under 
the direction of their individual 
governing committees — nineteen 
separate state automobile assigned 
risk plans during 1953. During the 
latter part of 1953 the District of 
Columbia Plan became the nine- 
teenth to be administered by a 
National Council bureau. 

The number of automobile as- 
signed risks has increased tremen- 
dously and this has involved a 
corresponding increase in all clerical 
details. Despite this increase we 
believe that all of these plans have 
been operated by the National 
Council bureaus to the satisfaction 
of their several governing commit- 
tees. In total, the applications re- 
ceived and processed for the years 
1951, 1952 and 1953 amounted to 
25,442; 50,673 and 96,278 respec- 
tively. During 1953, 81,172 of the 
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Statement as of December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


*U. S. Government Bonds 
*Other Bonds 

Common Stocks 

Cash in Banks and Office 
Balances Under 90 Days 


Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets 


$2,804,053.10 
733,752.00 
1,496,551.02 
313,588.13 
153,092.50 
76,189.89 


$5,577,226.64 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
Capital Paid Up 

Surplus Over Ail Liabilities 


Surplus to Policyholders 


* Bonds as above valued on amortized basis 
deposite 


in the above statement are 


$ 379,748.70 

2,118,956.70 

700,551.27 
$ 500,000.00 
1,877,969.97 


2,377,969.97 


$5,577,226.64 


Securities carried at $647,664.39 
d for purposes required by law 


MULTIPLE LINES 











STEAM 
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applications processed were actually 
provided coverage, the balance being 
rejected by the carriers; coverage 
not wanted; 
reason. Bearing in mind the auto- 
mobile rate increases recently ap- 
proved it seems probable that the 
volume of applications will not in- 
crease at the same rate as in previous 
years. 


or for some other 


The Interstate Experience Rating 


Plan, as now constituted, became 
effective 
date the plan has expanded with 


in late 1947. Since that 


amazing rapidity both as to number 
of risks and to states covered. The 
number of known risks subject to 
interstate rating is shown below: 


4,200 
12,700 
14,600 
16,800 


As additional states have accepted 
the principle of interstate rating, 
each rating has become more com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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prehensive. Today, the average risk 
includes coverage for 8.3 states. 
The last state to approve interstate 
rating was Texas—effective October 
1, 1953; so there are now thirty- 
seven jurisdictions where the prin- 
ciple is applicable, leaving only 
seven gtates (Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Utah) where in- 
terstate experience rating is not 
effective. 


Membership 


During the past year eight new 
members and three new subscribers 
joined the National Council. Dur- 
ing the same period we lost three 
members and one subscriber through 
resignation or merger with other 
members, One carrier changed its 
status from a subscriber to a mem- 
ber and two subscriber companies 
extended their subscriberships to 
additional states. At the end of the 
year we had a total combined mem- 
bership and subscribership of two 
hundred thirty-two companies as 
compared with two hundred twenty- 
five at the end of 1952. The number 


of companies affiliated with the 
National Council is at present the 
largest in the history of our organ- 
ization. 

In spite of what has _ been 
achieved, much remains still to be 
accomplished and we hope that 
1954 will see the completion of more 
important projects; the approval of 
adequate rates ;—and the establish- 
ment of simpler and more uniform 
procedures—all to the satisfaction 
of our membership. It is a great 
satisfaction to report that in the 
accomplishment of the work that 
has been done there has been the 
concerted help of our membership, 
of the other Rating Organizations, 
and the loyal group of fellow 
workers in the National Council— 
whether they be located in New 
York, in Birmingham, or Des 
Moines, or Salt Lake City or in any 
other Council office. To our many 
friends in the insurance departments 
we also owe appreciation for their 
sympathetic cooperation. 

But mainly, my thanks and grati- 
tude go out to the members of the 
staff—and to our bureau managers 
—who, through their long experi- 
ence, their enthusiasm and_ their 
loyalty to the National Council’s 


aims and traditions are making the 
National Council better known as a 
friendly, sincere and forward-look- 
ing organization. If any credit is 
due, it belongs to them. 


EARNINGS INSURANCE 
FORM 


HE new earnings insurance 

form for small business risks 
has been adopted in the additional 
state of New Hampshire. It has 
received the endorsement of the 
agents association of that state. 


A. AND H. STUDY 


OVERNOR LAUSCHE of Ohio has 
oaks for a study of accident 
and health insurance operations in 
that state. He has asked a group 
including Walter A. Robinson, 
superintendent of insurance to sub- 
mit recommendations to correct 
weaknesses in the present state laws 
and also to draft proposed changes 
in the law to place the regulation of 
accident and health rates under the 
jurisdiction of the insurance super- 
intendent. 
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ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices 
VU. S. Government Bo-ds 


State, County and Municipal 
Bonds 


Other Bonds and Stocks 
First Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 


Accrued Interest .. 


Other Assets 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


(A Stock Company) 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1953 


$1,739,329.61 


1,358,750.37 Expense 


Reserve for Taxes 


1,850,017.27 
1,189,148.81 
9,125.00 
3,762.32 
17,507.20 
290,736.80 
122,461.28 


Treaties 


Capital 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $6,580,838.66 


Securities Carried at $1,246,682.60 in the Above Statement are Deposited as Required by Law. 
Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted by the National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners. 








Home Office 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Loss 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Funds Held Under Reinsurance 


Other Liabilities 


Surplus to Policyholders 


$2,183,438.00 
136,500.00 
1,044,583.74 


1,273,711.67 
226,505.94 


716,099.31 
1,716,099.31 
$6,580,838.66 
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American Pioneers 


For centuries methods of spinning yarn and 
thread remained an individual home effort. The 
start of our modern textile industry came at the 
end of the eighteenth century when Andrew 
Dexter of Providence pioneered in building the 
first spinning jenny to be made in America. 
Later the first successful cotton mill to be operated 
by water power was established in Rhode Island. 


In this era of progressive enterprise, the 
Providence Washington Insurance Company was 
founded, a pioneer in providing progressive 
protection. 

Become one of the thousands of agents who are 
providing dependable insurance protection in their 
communities through Providence Washington, the 
oldest stock insurance company in New England. 


Progressive Protection since 1799 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 
Snsunance Company 


20 WASHINGTON PLACE, 


PROVIDENCE -* 


RHODE ISLAND 


There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 
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Foreign Fire Insurance—from page 33 
stance in Bogota, Colombia, a few 
years back. 

It may be of passing interest to 
note that the term “inland marine” 
is unknown abroad. The business 
embraced by the inland marine de- 
partment in the U. S. A. is divided 
abroad among the fire, marine and 
casualty departments respectively, 
usually on the basis of the principal 
hazard. Thus, if the principal haz- 
ard is fire, the risk would be writ- 
ten in the fire department. 

What policy forms do we use? 
There is no standard fire policy in 
universal use, but it is customary 


for each territory to have a policy 
in general use by the companies ad- 
mitted to do business there. In some 
countries, like France, the wording 
is prescribed by statute. Naturally 
in each jurisdiction the policy is 
normally in the language of the 
country, although in countries like 
the Philippines and India, which 
have recently attained independence, 
policies are still issued in English. 

There is one policy which comes 
closest to being in universal use. It 
is known as the U.P.C. which 
stands for “Uniform Policy Condi- 
tions.” It was devised many years 
ago by the Fire Offices Committee 
(Foreign) of London, England for 





¢ In recognizing the importance of local agency 
service to the community, the Companies of the 
Royal Exchange Group put the subject of 


"Service to Agents and Insureds"’ first. 


¢ Established in 1720 the Royal Exchange is 
one of the oldest and strongest insurance 
institutions in the world. 
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use by the members of that body for 
overseas business. It is not used in 
England proper. It has been trans- 
lated into several languages and even 
in territories which do not now use 
it, was the base on which the local 
policy was built. 


"Fire Following” Exclusion 


This policy differs from U. S. 
forms. For instance, it contains the 
so-called “fire following” exclusion. 
Condition No. 6 not only excludes 
fire resulting from war and riot but 
also fire following earthquake, wind- 
storm and other convulsions of na- 
ture. I am told this resulted from 
the San Francisco disaster when 
what underwriters thought was an 
earthquake turned out to be a fire! 
However, except for the case of 
war, fire following may now be in- 
sured for additional premium which 
varies from a purely nominal charge 
in territories which are not subject 
to earthquake to as much as three 
quarters of one percent in some 
territories that are. 


The policy has a 100% coinsur- 
ance clause (condition 17). Condi- 
tion No. 12 sometimes causes dis- 
cussion. This gives the company the 
right to enter, take and keep posses- 
sion of the premises in the event of 
loss! Some insureds view such pos- 
sibility with alarm, for if a company 
exercised that right it could paralyze 
the insured’s operations. The clause 
was designed to give the company 
protection in case of fraudulent 
claim. I do not recollect a case 
where the right has actually been 
exercised. It is usually sufficient to 
point out that an insured need only 
w:. -y about this clause if he is con- 
te plating a fraudulent claim! 


Except in a few territories such 
as Cuba there are no standard ex- 
tended coverage endorsements in 
use in foreign territories. Indeed, 
local rules often prohibit insuring 
other than fire perils under a fire 
policy. There are, therefore, vari- 
ous policy forms ii: use for supple- 
mental perils. A convenient basic 
form known as the “special contin- 
gency policy” is often used. The 
policy conditions are based on those 
of the U.P.C. form. The perils in- 
sured are added to this basic pol- 
icy by endorsement which contains 
provision for modifying the printed 
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conditions to the extent necessary to 
provide the required coverage. 

There is little standardization of 
forms known abroad as schedules. 
Kach agent or broker will usually 
draw up his own. In some terri- 
tories this is taken to absurd lengths. 
In France, schedules containing 
thirty or more pages are not uncom- 
mon. Presumably the idea is to im- 
press the insured that he has a 
tailor-made policy. This imposes a 
burden on underwriting staffs, for 
each form must be carefully read to 
detect what has been thrown in call- 
ing for additional premium or 
modification. 

American owners of foreign prop- 
erties seeking to insure these risks 
in the American market can, never- 
theless, be assured of coverage ap- 
propriate for the location of the 
property and, although expressed in 
different language, approximating 
coverage carried on their U. S. 
properties. 


Rates and Rating 


What rates do we charge and how 
do we make them? A few advanced 
industrial countries employ a form 
of schedule rating but the majority 
of countries are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced industrially to make this 
type of rating feasible or desirable. 
The typical tariff, therefore, pro- 
vides a risk classification and defini- 
tions of various types of construc- 
tion. Rates are named for each clacs 
of risk varying according to the 
construction used. Generally there 
is an additional differential between 
risks under protection in town and 
those in the country. Surcharges are 
prescribed for conflagration and 
congested areas. Reductions are in- 
dicated for various types of internal 
protection, the typical being 50% 
reduction for sprinklers. 

This form of rating is sometimes 
criticized as being insufficiently 
scientific and not providing ade- 
quately for differences between risk 
and risk in the same class. This 
criticism may be theoretically justi- 
fied but often the territory is rela- 
tively small and there are only a few 
risks in any class, so more scientific 
rating would be impossible. In one 
territory, for instance, where there 
was pressure to establish a rating 
bureau along lines familiar in the 
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The Seaboard Fire & Marine 
has been a member of the 
YORKSHIRE GROUP since 1929. 


SEABOARD 
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THE YORKSHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


From its earliest days, the 
YORKSHIRE has progressed 
steadily through the times. 
Now with a background of 
130 years experience, sup- 
ported by its world-wide or- 
ganization, the old joins with 
* the new as the Yorkshire's 
UnitedStates Branchand The 
Yorkshire Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York emerge as 
THE YORKSHIRE Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 








U. S., the cost was estimated at 
over 8% of the total premium in- 
come. 


Special Rating 


Sometimes, however, a risk is pre- 
sented which—because of marked 
superiority to others in its class or 
because it is a new industry alto- 
gether—cannot be adequately rated 
by application of the book. In such 
cases special rates are promulgated 


under a procedure which is foreseen 
in most tariffs. 

Such special rating is often appli- 
cable to American owned properties. 
Not infrequently such properties 
are more modern in construction 
and interior protection than the 
generality of their class. Very often, 
too, Americans erect the first risk 
of the type in the territory. At times 
even these special rates are higher 
than those applied to similar prop- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Foreign Fire Insurance—Continued 


erties in the U. S. especially when 
the latter are eligible for the F.1.A., 
and we are asked why. The answer 
is usually among the following ex- 
planations. The public protection 
available is inferior to the U. S. 
equivalent; local labor is less edu- 
cated and skilled than its U. S. 
counterpart ; replacements are more 
costly due to customs and trans- 
portation charges for imported ma- 
chinery and parts; the available vol- 


Da ong Shales 


ume of business overseas is much 
smaller and underwriters do not 
have the same spread of risk as 
in the U. S. 

Rates are customarily made by 
associations of the locally incor- 
porated and foreign admitted com- 
panies. Such associations have a 
rating committee with rotating 
membership. Most of these local 
associations are affiliated with the 
Fire Offices Committee (Foreign) 
of London whose membership con- 
sists of the principal British com- 
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panies and also of most of the 
American companies operating 
abroad. The F.O.C. provides much 
technical assistance to the local as- 
sociations in rating matters. 

In some countries rates are sub- 
ject to government control but gen- 
erally they are freely made by the 
companies. Even when rates are 
not government controlled, compa- 
nies must particularly keep in mind 
public reaction to rate increases, so 
increases are difficult to promulgate 
even when there is no superintend- 
ent of insurance to convince! There 
are a few relatively unimportant ter- 
ritories where no tariff exists. In 
these cases judgment rates are ap- 
plied by the writing company. 


Apprehensive Period 


There are tariff riot rates in 
most territories providing minimum 
rates for conditions when labor 
troubles or civil strife are not ex- 
pected. When conditions are dis- 
turbed, technically known as an ap- 
prehensive period, the normal rates 
are tripled and in extreme cases cov- 
erage written for only a month at a 
time for new business, but insureds 
who carry riot insurance year in and 
year out can expect renewal at nor- 
mal rates even during an appre- 
hensive period. 

There are tariff windstorm rates 
in territories subject to hurricane, 
and fire following earthquake is sim- 
ilarly tariffed in territories subject 
to earthquake. Otherwise supple- 
mental peril rates are not usually a 
matter of tariff but open to the judg- 
ment of the individual company. It 
might be thought that this procedure 
could lead to undermining fire rates. 
There are, no doubt, instances 
where competition for a particular 
piece of business may lead to the 
throwing in of additional perils for 
the fire rate plus the proverbial two 
miles, but on the whole, this does 
not appear to be a serious problem. 


Currency Used 


What kind of money do we use? 
The short answer is that we insure 
in any currency desired by the in- 
sured provided always that the pre- 
mium is paid in the same currency. 
There is some limitation on this 
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general principle imposed by law. 
Some countries, as a measure of eCX- 
change control, will not permit prop- 
erty in their jurisdiction to be in- 
sured in other than the national 
currency. 

Usually insurance is written in 
the currency of the country. One 
would expect Italians, for instance, 
dealing with lire in their daily lives 
to want to insure their property in 
this currency. 

Instability of some currencies 
does lead to some demand even on 
the part of nationals to insure their 
property in U. S. dollars or Swiss 
francs or some other convertible 
currency. To some extent this is 
perfectly legitimate. For instance, 
if a factory has American machin- 
ery for which dollars would be 
needed for replacement the owner 
may wish to insure in dollars, rather 
than local currency which may not 
be convertible into dollars for quick 
purchase of replacements in event 
of loss. However, apart from such 
special cases, there is surprisingly 
little demand for dollar coverage on 
the part of foreign nationals even in 
countries with extremely unstable 
currencies. 

American owned properties are a 
special case. Usually they represent 
a dollar investment on the part of 
their owner who would prefer to 
collect a loss in dollars rather than 
in the currency of the country where 
the property is located. Insurance 
in local currency in these days of 
exchange controls can rarely be 
completely satisfactory to American 
owners of foreign property. 

We are sometimes asked for dol- 
lar coverage but to accept premium 
in local currency. It is rarely pos- 
sible to do this. Firstly, it violates 
the principle that premium should 
be paid in the currency of the in- 
surance. Secondly, unless we hap- 
pen to be short of a currency at a 
particular moment, we underwriters 
are no more anxious than is the in- 
sured to add to our supply of in- 
convertible currency. 

What are the laws and require- 
ments? They are legion! There are 
very few countries where an insur- 
ance company can simply file its 
papers and start business. Nowadays 
most countries, in addition to the 
normal filing requirements, oblige 
an American company desiring to 
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Annual Ginancial 


As of December 


ASSETS 


Cash. - 
United States cone 
Municipal and 
Industrial Bonds 
Stocks - : 
Home Office euadinn « 
Collateral Loans 
First Mortgage Loans . 
Premiums in 
Other Assets 
Total Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Claims 


Reserve for Losses and 


Unearned Pr 
Reserve for Commissions, 


Other Expenses - 
Total Liabilities 
Capital Paid in . 
Net Surplus . 
Surplus 
Total 


vernment Bonds . 
State Bonds - 


Course of Collection 


31, 1953 


$1,220,032.03 
2,218,124.43 
529,640.21 
100,000.00 
861,628.50 
446,724.64 
52,600.00 ' 
36,000.00 
1,004,288.81 
104,571.17 


$6,573,609.79 


$1 350,333.63 
2,908,901 24 


emium Reserve 
Taxes and 


261,198.02 
$4,520,432.89 


$1,000,000.00 
1,053,176.90 


as Regards Policyholders 


$2,053,176. 90 
$6, 573, 609.79 


| PSUPERIOR INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Vice President 
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Vice President 


transact fire and/or other lines of 
business to put up a guarantee de- 
posit and locally invest premium and 
loss reserves, ostensibly for the pro- 
tection of local policyholders. 

The trouble is that deposits must 
usually be represented by local cur- 
rency investments and are apt to be 
deflated by currency devaluations. 
To illustrate let us take an actual 
case. To qualify for fire insurance 
in a certain territory some years ago 
a deposit was constituted in local 


S RAY. NESBITT JAS. W 
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Vice President 
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Secretary 
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Vice President 
JR J). L. MYERS 


Vice President 


Asst. Treasurer 


BRASHEARS 


Treasurer Asst. Secretary 


government bonds as required by 
law. This cost U. S. $150,000. Due 
to currency devaluation the dollar 
equivalent of the deposit is now 
$45,000 at the official rate of ex- 
change! The equivalent at the so- 
called free market is about $35,000! 
If it had been possible under the 
law of the country concerned to con- 
stitute the guarantee in some U. S. 
dollar investment we would _ still 
have the equivalent of $150,000 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Foreign Fire Insurance—Continued 


which would buy today four times 
more local currency than we actu- 
ally have. Which method gives the 
greater protection to the policy- 
holders ? 

It will be realized that a consid- 
erable capital investment is required 
to establish a representative plant 
overseas. We must earn good un- 
derwriting profits to remunerate 
such capital adequately in view of 
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the hazards of depreciation. This 
will explain why underwriters en- 
gaged in the foreign business feel 
that the traditional 5% underwrit- 
ing margin is insufficient ! 

It is difficult for American com- 
panies to protest these laws because 
alien companies doing business in 
the United States must constitute 
substantial deposits and reserves. 
Of course, the circumstances in the 
United States are different but try 
and prove that to countries proud of 
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Character, a wise man once noted, is what you 
are—reputation is what others say you are. We value 
our reputation—but never overestimate it. We prize 
our character—and constantly try to improve it. This, 
we believe, is our greatest guarantee of continuing 
service to our agents, to the industry 
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their own national position! I often 
wish that all countries had laws sim- 
ilar to England where any insurance 
company of whatever nationality 
may be admitted upon simple proof 
of solvency ! 


Nonadmitted Carriers 


Many countries prohibit nonad- 
mitted insurance under penalties of 
varying severity, primarily designed 
to protect the national market 
against outside competition. A\l- 
though such regulations interfere 
with freedom of contract there is 
something to be said for them from 
the standpoint of the admitted com- 
panies which bear the burden of put- 
ting up local capital and a local plant 
and pay local taxes, whereas outside 
insurers undertake none of these 
burdens. 

Unfortunately, some laws limit 
the scope of American and other 
foreign companies and often indeed 
of the locally incorporated compa- 
nies as well. These sometimes take 
the form of allowing only national 
companies to operate, specifying 
that shareholders must be nationals 
of the country concerned. In other 
cases reinsurance monopolies have 
been established to which admitted 
companies must cede a quota of all 
business or the surplus over artifi- 
cially fixed retentions. Although 
these devices ostensibly are to pro- 
tect the economy of the country 
where they exist their ultimate effect 
is to raise the cost and limit the scope 
of the insurance afforded to the 
public. 


Exchange Controls 


Exchange controls afford another 
example of laws which constantly 
concern insurance companies at- 
tempting to do an international 
business. As already noted, some- 
times these controls dictate the cur- 
rency in which insurance shall be 
written. At all times they limit the 
freedom with which companies can 
move balances from one territory to 
another. This is serious because of 
interference with proper working of 
the spread of risk theory. It is pos- 
sible to have profits frozen in one 
territory while obliged at the same 
time to remit home office funds to 
another where there is a loss, Ex- 
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change controls, however, are a diffi- 
culty that is not peculiar to the in- 
surance business and on the whole 
they treat the insurance business 
fairly well within the limits of the 
available exchange. 


I don’t want to labor unduly the 
difficulties of foreign laws. Suffice 
it to say that the underwriter of a 
foreign fire risk must not only be 
a good insurance man but quite a 
lawyer too. 


A Market Here 


Knowledge of these laws is im- 
portant when considering insurance 
of American owned properties. As 
American companies are entered in 
sO many overseas jurisdictions they 
can handle the insurance in a 
manner both to meet local laws and 
the insured’s requirements. I and 
my colleagues in the foreign end of 
our business find that there is still 
a lack of knowledge throughout the 
country that there is a market in the 
U. S. A. for risks located abroad. 


All Over the World 


Individual Americans and Ameri- 
can owned properties are to be 
found all over the world. Today, 
they collectively represent a vast 
market. There is no need for any- 
one of these prospects to be left to 
his own devices in securing insur- 
ance unless, of course, he prefers to 
handle his insurance overseas. 
American insurance companies have 
an extensive overseas plant and they 
welcome insurance of American 
owned properties. This business 
can, therefore, be handled by agents 
and brokers in the U. S. with offices 
in the U. S. equipped to render 
overseas service. 


Accordingly, I would like to urge 
any production man to look around 
and see whether he does not have 
prospects with overseas connections. 
The chances are that many do, but 
that some have not wished to ap- 
proach the matter not being sure 
that they could handle it. To them 
I would say that the American com- 
panies trading abroad will certainly 
welcome the chance to assist them 
in developing this extra business. 
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GOOD LOOT FOR THIEVES 


HE HIGH PRICE OF COFFFE made 
et headlines throughout the 
country in January. The publicity 
has served to put this commodity a 
few notches higher on burglars’ loot 
lists. On January 25, a gang broke 
into a Chicago food warehouse and 
carried off twelve thousand pounds 
of coffee. At a dollar a pound, even 
coffee makes a pretty substantial 
“open stock” burglary—the claim 


would be twelve thousand dollars! 
—“American Arrow’’—American Casualty Co. 
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LARGE INDUSTRIAL FIRES 


HERE were 293 fires which 
Desai a loss of $250,000 or 
more in the United States and 
Canada last year according to rec- 
ords of the National Fire Protection 
Association. The grand total of 
$274,374,500 includes the estimated 
$55,000,000 lost in the General Mo 
tors Fire and is the highest on rec- 
ord. In 1952 there were 614% 
fewer such fires and they caused 
only half the loss. 
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‘3222 PATON STREET ‘SOAEELETO CaciPonena 
Telephone Titerawell +0000 


Campbell 7 ie November 5, 1953 
Attention: Earl L. Campbell 
360 17th Street 

Oakland, California 


Gentlemen: 


You recently made two installations of 15 complete Steelmaster- 
UNO-Desk Modulettec for this Federation. 


We wish to advise you that these units are proving to be very 
satisfactory. The efficiency of the entire office, but partic- 
ularly of the clerical staff operations, is noticeable, as a 
certain degree of office privacy is attained. As you know, we 
have also made a saving in floor space of 20 to 25 percent. 


Your installation was handled very efficiently and without any 
office interruption. : 


We would be very happy to have you bring prospective clients 
into our office in order that they might make personal observa- 
tions. 


FLOOR PLAN 





Very truly yours, 
O O CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Secretary~Treasurer 
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Plan your office and work areas 
with flexible, adaptable Steel- 
master UNO Office Modulettes. 
You may save even more space — 
as much as 33%. Look into it 
now. May we serve you! Our 
space engineering and layout 
service is yours for the asking 
and without obligation. 











ea __ Send for a free booklet containing full details. 
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ps _ , art steel sales corp. 
Sebni VEY ° 170 w. 233rd st.n. y. 63, nn. y. 

















MANAGEMENT: For Copying 
Letters, Reports, Contracts, In- 
structions, Statistics, Ete 


SALES : For Copying Orders, Let- 
ters, Inquiries, Presentations, 
Price Sheets, Etc. 


ee eeee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


SHIPPING: For Copying Re- 
ceipts, Claims, Freight Bills, 
ga Slips, Bills of Lading, 
te. 


MANUFACTURING: For Copyin 
Schedules, Work Sheets, Contr 

Sheets, Master Records, Inven- 
tory Records, Etc 


Dee ee eee se eeeeeeeeeees oF 


Use It To Copy 
ANYTHING right in your own office! 


Systematic 


EVERY DEPARTMENT can use the Apeco Systematic 
Auto-Stat. This new all electri: photocopying machine 
prints, processes and dries automatically. It's fast—dry 
copies in less than 45 seconds! It's convenient—fits on 
the corner of any desk . . . it's ready for instant use! It's 
easy—anyone can operate it! Saves up to 80% on copying 
jobs. Eliminates retyping, hand copying, checking or costly 
outside copying service. Makes legally accepted black and 
white or colored copies from any original up to 11” x 17” 
—printed on one or two sides. So low costa complete 
Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation is priced well 
within the budget of even the smallest firm 


Lifetime Service 
Guarantes 


Americon Photocopy Equipment Co. 
iyd3 W. Peterson, Chicago 26, til. 


RUSH ME NEW PHOTOCOPY INFORMATION KIT 
containing booklet on the Apeco Auto-Stat plus 
separate folders on copying tax returns, color copy- 
ing and copying on preprinted forms. 


Name 





Firm 





Addre 


City State 


Li wa emma ae omen en= 


In Canada: APECO OF CANADA. LTD., 134 PARK LAWN ROAD, TORONTO, ONT. 
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EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 


ARCH PATTON 
McKinsey & Company 
Management Consultants 


HE wide variety of specialists working on the 
ot oilas aspects of executive compensation—pen- 
sions, profit sharing trusts, deferred compensation, 
and stock options—has created almost as many prob- 
lems as it has solved for industrial management. Much 
of this confusion stems from what might be called 
the “patchwork approach” toward the solution of 
executive compensation problems. There has been a 
growing tendency in management to study and reach 
decisions on only one element of compensation at a 
time—pensions, profit-sharing trusts, etc.—rather than 
to think in terms of a_ well-rounded compensation 
program. 


We often lose sight of the fact that our industrial 
economy has been in a fifteen-year boom that created 
for management one basic personnel objective: to 
attract and hold as many employees as possible. The 
competition between companies for personnel resulted 
in wholesale imitations of any leader that offered new 
benefits to employees and executives. For example, if 
a company in the retail field decided on deferred com- 
pensation for its executives, it was not long before 
many competitors offered their executives a deferred 
compensation package that was equally or more attrac- 
tive. If still another retailer offered stock options, 
another wave of follow-the-leader resulted in options 
heing given to a great many executives. 

The thing that was lacking during this whole period, 
of course, was an over-all approach to the financial 
motivation of the executive group. There were several 
reasons for this. The salary freeze made these deferred 
“gimmicks” attractive, either because they were not 
considered subject to salary stabilization or had specific 
tax advantages. This patchwork approach to compen- 
sation is largely traceable to the highly specialized 
nature of many of these compensation devices. Most 
of them have a basis in law; hence, legal judgment is 
essential. Some can be trusteed, which brings bankers 
into the picture. Since pensions and deferred compen- 
sation make up the bulk of: these specialized devices, 
insurance representatives often play an important part 
in the final decisions of management on these matters. 

The top executive of a company badly needs impartial 
advice. He is usually an interested participant in any 
problem being discussed; hence often finds it difficult 
to he entirely objective. Furthermore, the interests 
of the executive and interests of the stockholders owning 
a company are not always identical. While the executive 
may desire primarily to build up his own post-retire- 
ment income, the stockholders may be best served by 
some device designed to increase company profits. 

The specialist too frequently views the problem 
narrowly, rather than taking the broad view that the 
chief executive must take. The mistakes in judgment 
that are made by management frequently result from 
this narrow approach to the problem, 
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less lag here... 


ess drag 


Art Metal Speed-File drawers 
are full height, with guide 
rods, They nse 
index guides, permitting 
dire transfer of contents 


itandard-s12€ 


from ordinary filas. 


... cuts down needless office delays 


The simplicity of single-action operation introduced by Art 
Metal in the Speed-Fiie effects savings you car multiply at 
every desk where papers are needed for reference. 


World's fastest files to use, Speed-Files save a full third of 


filing labor through Art Metal's ingenious drawer construc- 
tion and indexing. Papers arrive faster where they are wanted. 
Misfiling, which leads to costly delays, is minimized. Work 
gets done throughout the office with less fuss, less delay, 
more speed. 


ASK FOR these helpful Are Metal aids 
in developing increased office efficiency .. . 


(_] Simplified File Analysis 
() Faster Filing and Finding with Speed-Files 


er 


GENERAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE DESKS - CORRECT-SEATING ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIRS 


uh 
ul 
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> FILING EQUIPMENT - 


Art Metal's 66 years of file improvement service will pay 
you further dividends in reduced floor space requirements... 
actually a 40% saving when you use 5-drawer Speed-Files in 
place of conventional 4-drawer files. 

Why not let Art Metal equipment and experience in office 
planning help you achieve maximum efficiency in office 
paper handling ? Your local Arc Metal dealer is listed in the 
Yellow Section under Office Equipment. Or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, 7, N. Y. 


h 


For 66 years 
the halimark 
of the finest 
in office 
equipment 


Mm 


and systems. 


WABASH FILING SUPPLIES + POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX CABINETS AND SYSTEMS 





BOOKLETS 
P159—Light on the Future 


Here is a readily comprehended exposi- 
tion of the significant principles and com- 
ponents of electronic data processing 
equipment. The organization of digital 
computers and the functions of the input, 
storage, arithmetic, control and output com- 
ponents are explained. There is a chart 
which compares binary snd decimal num- 
bers and the most edvanced "memory" 
devices are described in detail. A_ brief 
section discucses future possibilities in the 
field of electronic equipment and the book- 
let concludes with a glossary. 


P160—How Insurance Advertisers 
Use Spot Television 


The number of insurance advertisers us- 
ing television spot announcements and 
participations doubled during the last 
eighteen months while the schedules of in- 
d vidual companies were greatly expanded. 
This brochure is designed to be of assist- 
ance to advertisers in the insurance field in 
formulating their Spot TV plans. It details 
the experience and success of sixteen in- 
surance firms in the promotion of sales as 
well as public and community relations. 


Piii!—Cash in on Your Offset 
Duplicator's Idle Time 


Sometimes a duplicator is purchased to 
do one job that may represent no more 
than half its output. While it 
stands still its "pay'’ goes on in the form of 
depreciation, maintenance, floor space oc- 
cupied and possibly even an operator's 
salary. Yet, there are innumerable ways in 
wiich it can be used to simplify paper work 
and reduce departmental overhead. This 
booklet gives specific examples of some of 
these ways and will undoubtedly suggest 
many others. 
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Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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IBM TRANSCEIVER 


EVELOPMENT OF THE FIRST 
Backed card transmitter that 
“talks” over regular telephone cir- 
cuits at the rate of almost one thou- 
sand alphabetic or numeric charac- 
ters a minute has been announced 
hy International Business Machines 
Corporation. Also capable of check- 
ing the accuracy of its rapid-fire 
“conversations” by listening in on 
them, the new development insures 
the exact, fast 
punched card data between points 
thousands of apart. This 
makes possible the swift transmis- 
sion of accounting data from de 
centralized branch office and plant 
locations to any central point. 
the IBM _ Transceiver, 
the same unit is used for transmit- 
ting and receiving on a fully auto 
matic basis 


duplication of 


miles 


Known as 


Reads from Punched Cards 


When information is to be sent to 
a distant point, the Transceiver reads 
the data recorded in IBM cards in 
the form of punched holes. As the 
cards are being read, electronic cir- 
cuits generate coded impulses in the 
form of each series of 
sounds representing a hole in the 
card. “These. sound signals actuate 
the punching mechanism in the dis- 
tant receiver which simultaneously 
creates exact duplicates of the cards 
being transmitted. The  newly- 
created punched cards then become 
immediately available for accounting 
machine and computer processing. 


“beeps,” 


Each hole transmitted is checked 
wutomatically, and after each card 


is completed the transmitter sends a 
signal which checks on the accuracy 
of the data reproduced by the re- 
ceiver. This signal will “echo” back 
if the card has been punched cor- 
rectly and cause the transmitter to 
proceed automatically with the next 
card, 


When the machines are linked by 
telephone lines, sixteen card columns 
of data can be transmitted and re 
ceived every second and four sepa- 
rate transmittals can be sent simul- 
taneously over the same wire. When 
linked by telegraph lines, over which 
only one transmission at a time can 
take place, the transmitting speed is 
six columns a second. 


COST STUDIES 


UNCTIONAL costs and other ex- 
.... data can help business 
concerns only if management “sees 
the need for the information and 
will actively use it as an aid in de- 
termining policy and in day-to-day 
operations,” according to J. McCall 
Hughes, vice-president and control- 
ler of The Mutual Life 
Company of New York. 


Insurance 


Not an End in Itself 


‘lo operate efficiently, business 
needs to know how much it costs to 
perform individual functions, Mr. 
Ilughes states. 


There are simple 
and inexpensive ways to acquire the 
information with respect to office 
operations, but he warns “cost in- 
formation is not an end in itself- 
it won't control a thing unless it is 
used, and used vigorously.” He 
adds : 


“If the chief executive of a com- 
pany evidences an active interest in 
cost figures and discusses them with 
various department heads ; if he will 
request explanations for fluctuations 
in costs between operating units and 
from period to period ; and if he will 
use the cost figures as a basis for as- 
sessing changes in policy, organiza- 
tion, methods, etc.; then the cost 
data will ‘pay off’ and the expense 
involved in obtaining the figures will 
he returned many times over 
through more efficient operations.” 
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$1675 mvestment in Recordak Microfilming 


pays *15,000 annual dividend 


L. F. Rothschild & Co., N.Y.C., one of the coun- 
try’s leading Stock Exchange firms, calls their 
Recordak installation “One of the smartest in- 
vestments we ever made.” Total cost in 1953 
for Recordak Microfilmer, Film Reader and Micro- 
film was $1,675. Now see how they figure their 
$15,000 per year savings. It may suggest ideas 
for your business, regardless of its type or size. 


$10,500 saved by eliminating manual transcription. 
No longer is it necessary to transcribe by hand the 
stock certificate numbers for the millions of dollars 
worth of securities passing through the firm’s hands. Or 
to keep two men busy every day listing the certificate 
numbers and the amount of shares on customer-stocks 
going ex-dividend. This job, for example, is now done in 
one hour daily by the girl at the Recordak Microfilmer. 


Transcription errors and resultant tie-ups are also a 
thing of the past. The Recordak Microfilmer photographs 
documents as fast as they are fed with 100% accuracy. 

Plus a $2,700 saving in stationery. Recordak Micro- 
filming reduced twenty-four separate office routines to 
eight, which eliminated the use of many office forms, 
records and carbon copies. 


Plus an $800 saving in postage and express charges. 
Recordak Microfilms have replaced the duplicate paper 


records of transactions and can be mailed to the 
out-of-town vault at a fraction of the old cost. 

Plus a $1,000 saving in vault-storage and record- 
elimination costs. Their Recordak Microfilms can be 
stored in approximately 2% of the space previously 
required, will remain intact year after year. Extra pro- 
tection which L. F. Rothschild appreciates. 

Can Recordak Microfilming cut your costs? In all 
probability, yes! For this truly amazing process is now 
simplifying routines for 65 different types of business... 
thousands of concerns. And the chances are some of 
these routines are similar to yours. 

Write for full story—including facts on the line of 
Recordak Microfilmers designed for all requirements, all 
budgets. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Ce ympany) , 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming —and 
its application to insurance routines 


**Recordak” is 
a trade-mark 





NEW MODEL FLEXOWRITER 


This model Flexowriter is ex- 
pressly apopinted to punch tape accepted 
by the new I.B.M, Type 46 and Type 47 
tape-to-card punches. It is a typing ma- 
chine with a built-in tape punch and tape 
reader. It can be used as an ordinary elec- 
tric typewriter or with the tape punch 
turned on will record information simul- 
taneously on a narrow paper tape in the 
forms of code holes. Data typed can be 
stored in the tape and then used to actu- 
ate many different business machines, The 
machine will read a tape to reproduce a 
document and simultaneously punch a 
new tape with corrections, revisions or 
additional information. A product of 
Commercial Contro!s Corporation, 


new 
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DURAMETRIC CARBON PAPERS 


This premium special feature carbon 
paper is available in a variety of weights 
and finishes to meet all typing require- 
ments. A_ right-hand margin visible 
printed scale edge assures the typist of 
complete vertical spacing control at all 
times and allows instantaneous removal 
of carbons from a typing setup with no 
smudging of the fingers in the process. 
Every line on the scale equals a typing 
line so the typist knows her exact posi- 
tion on the page at all times. The F. S. 
Webster Company, the manufacturer, 
also calls attention to special treatment 
which insures against curling or wrin- 
kling, crisp handability which adds to the 
operator's specd, and the durability of 
the paper. 


of ee . 
FILM READER 

In a new motor-driven microfilm 
reader developed by Recordak Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, magnifications of 23, 30 and 40 
times are available by simply interchang- 
ing the lenses. At these magnifications, 
16 mm film images produced by the 
standard, duo, or duplex microfilming 
methods can be viewed at high legibility 
and eye comfort. All film loading and 
operating controls are conveniently lo- 
cated on the front of the reader, A single 
knob controls both the direction and the 
rate of film travel from slow to high 
speed for rapid advancing and rewinding. 
Another control switch provides con- 
tinuous film movement automatically at 
any selected scanning speed while an ac- 
cessory foot control is also available. 
Images remain in sharp focus at all times, 
whether the film is at rest or in motion. 
Facsimile prints of the enlarged film 
images can be made under normal room 
lighting by using a special sensitized 
photographic paper. A frame and platen 
are built into the top of the machine for 
this purpose. 





TRANSPARENT BAIL 


Speedier typing and a reduction in office 
costs can be expected from the use of 
the See-Thru transparent typewriter bail. 
It replaces the solid bail to let the typist 
see the work clearly without the necessity 
of lifting the bail. By eliminating blind 
spots it is said to give typing confidence 
and reduce errors. The new bail is avail- 
able from The Maroth-Kennedy Corpora- 
tion for all standard makes of typewriters 
now in production and also for most older 
models still in use. It is easily installed 
in a matter of minutes. 


PHOTOCOPY CABINET 


This all-steel cabinet provides a com- 
plete compact photocopy department with 
ample shelf space for all paper and other 
supplies needed. The doors and top open 
to form a light shield with a vinyl plas- 
tic draw curtain front, preventing acci- 
dent exposure of light sensitive photo- 
paper. Closed the cabinet measures 78” 
high by 36” wide by 18” deep; open it 
has a depth of 36”. Finish is of neutral 
gray. The cabinet is a product of the 
American Photocopy Equipment Com. 
pany. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


“HORSES anp BUGGY” LETTERS 


USY executives have been 

dictating letters to their secre 

taries ever since the “Girl Fri- 
days” appeared on the U. S. busi 
ness scene back in the days of the 
bustle. Trouble is, the 
using many of the same archaic 
“business” terms and letter con- 
structions they used in the ‘90s, and 
those habits are as out of date as 
yesterday's newspaper 


bosses 


are 


Short and to the Point 


No one expects a business letter 
to read like a page from a best sell- 
ing novel, or would care for it, in 
fact. A business letter should be 
short, concise, to the point. It should 


For April, 1954 


get across an idea in the simplest, 
easiest to read and most understand 
able style. However, letters of that 
tvpe are not always the rule. 
Underwood 


which 
has more than a nodding acquain 


Corporation, 


tance with the problems of business 
correspondence, has prepared a list 
of some of the more prevalent old 
sters in business letters. Pay 
to the and you 
should be able to pace your letters 
to the jet plane speed of business 
in the Atomic Age. 

The extemporaneous genius may 
be much in demand as an after din 
ner speaker, but he leaves much to 
be desired as a correspondent. True. 
he may cover all the 


heed 


following rules, 


important 








points, but he runs the risk of leay 
ing questions unanswered and giv 
ing the wrong information. Before 
dictating a letter—plan it! A 
minutes thought will pay off 
reader's 


lew 
in the 
acceptance of what your 
letter Says. 

Get to the point ot your letter, 
and stay there! Remarks about the 
weather may enliven a dull conver 
sation, but they slow down the pace 


of a letter. 


Write as You Speak 
Retain your personality in your 
letters. If you're a two syllable 
man in your conversation, don’t re- 








"Horse and Buggy” Letters—Cont. 


sort to the dictionary for your let- 
ters. Make your letters as conver- 
sational as possible. Write as you 
speak. 

Direct your letters to the person- 
ality of the recipient. If he’s a staid, 
conservative type, your attempts at 
humor will rub him the wrong way. 
lf he appreciates a breezy quip he’s 
a natural for a letter in a lighter 
vein. But remember, you're writing 
a business letter, so moderate your 
humor. | 


Have Confidence 


Have 


write 


confidence in what 


you 
Nothing is worse than a let 
ter that sounds wishy-washy, unsure 


or insincere. If you don’t believe 
what you are dictating to vour secre 
tary, don't write it 
Do you ever make the mistake of 
“writing down” to the recipient? A 
patronizing attitude in a 


alenate a 


letter can 
client for 
\lways strive for the 
friendly man to man approach. 


prospec tive 
years to come 


It is also a good idea to remember 
that you are writing a letter to an- 
other person. Write to the recipient, 
not at him! 


Don't Hedge 
Meet = controversial — problems 
squarely. Hedging around a short- 
coming or inadequacy will get you 
little more than scorn on the part of 
your reader, Respect for the read 
er’s objections and point of view 
must be evident in your letter if you 


EVEN AFTER A YEARS 
HARD SERVICE 


TRIPLTOPS 


WILL BE THE BEST 
FOLDERS IN YOUR FILE 


FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
27 Melcher Street, Boston 10, Mass 


NEW YORR CHICAGO 


ever hope to win him over to your 
way of thinking. 

Again, a word about vocabulary. 
Don’t underestimate the power of a 
one syllable word. Don't be guilty 
of using obscure, large words that 
can be misinterpreted. The reader 
may not know their meaning. You 
may not know it yourself. 

Keep your sentences and para 
graphs briefs. Make sure they carry 
only one line of thought. A goo 
way to lose the attention of your 
reader is to present him with 
lengthy, complex, hard to under 
stand sentences and paragraphs. 

Too many letters rest heavily, for 
body, upon and buggy” 
phrases and structure. The “beg t 
advises,” “instants of the 16th,” 


‘horse 





SEVEN STEPS 

. Plan your letter in advance. 

. Stick to the purpose of your letter 

. Write conversationally. 

. Direct the letter to the individual- 
ity of the recipient. 

. Avoid large obscure words. 

. Eliminate horse and buggy words 
and phrases. 

. Pay attenticn to eye appeal—make 
your letters neat and attractive. 











“and most obedient and humble serv- 
ants” phrases of the ‘90s are dead. 
Let’s bury them. They add nothing to 
a letter but a stuffy atmosphere and 
the feeling that you and your com- 
pany are out of date, 

When stating the policies of your 
company, state them with assurance. 
Never give the reader the impres- 
sion that you are not sure of the 
rules governing the behavior of your 
company. Make sure your informa- 
tion is correct and to the point. 

Wherever possible, back up your 
statements with brief and simple 
proof. Don't leave yourself open to 
questions that shake the faith of the 
reader. A few figures, statistics, or 
the phrase “for instance” may save 
you the embarrassment of having to 
write a second letter with additional 
information. 

If you are trying to gain interest 
or action by your reader, you mist 
anticipate a ‘so what’ attitude on 
his part. You must show why what 
you have to say is more important 
or more valid than a like letter from 
one of your competitors. Failure 
to do this may kill future opportuni- 
ties with this particular client. 


Again, on the question of action 
on the part of the reader. Sim- 
plicity should be your keynote. 
Avoid asking him to fill out detailed 
forms, or expend any great amount 
of energy to answer your questions. 
The less he has to do to reply to 
your queries, the more chance you 
have of receiving an answer. 

Are the points you make in logical 
reading order? Your secretary may 
be able to follow your skipping 
around, but the reader may not! 

Appeal to the hest interests of the 
reader. He is only human, vou 
know. 
the stunt letter—-the 
tricky enclosure. Your reader may 
hecome so 


Beware of 
engrossed with your 
cleverness that he'll miss your mes 
sage completely. 


Pay attention to the appearance of 
your letter. Is it top heavy? Is it 
hadly spaced? You're on the wrong 
track if you mail a letter that can't 
pass the eye appeal test. If it isn’t 
up to par, it’s better not to mail it 
Make sure your typewriter can pre 
sent a neat thought neatly. 


Attract Attention 


Remember, to gain action or 
agreement you must attract atten- 
tion and hold the interest of your 
reader. Arouse a desire for what- 
ever you are selling. Secure his con- 
viction that you are right, and then 
impel action, 

Ask yourself if the letter you have 
just dictated is one you would like 
to receive. If the answer is “Yes,” 
mail it. 


No Mumbo-jumbo 


There’s no mumbo-jumbo at- 
tached to good letter writing. Un- 
derwood Corporation found _ that 
these faults and weaknesses were 
among those most repeated in the 
thousands of letters the company 
studied. Get rid of these faults in 
your own correspondence, sharpen 
your thoughts, radiate the same per 
sonality in your correspondence as 
you do in person, and you can be- 
come the star representative of your 
company without ever leaving your 
desk! Just remember, there is a pic- 
ture of vou in every letter you write. 
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Transcopy Makes Better Photocopies 
Faster For Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 


Transcopy 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
now completes their average photo- 
copying job in less time than it former- 
ly took them to set up their chemicals 
and get ready for work. Remington 
Rand transcopy produces a photocopy 
in a matter of seconds, with no dark- 
room, no dryer, no extra equipment. 
This is important when the company 


Use of Line-a-time Ups 
Typing Output Over 20% 


Scientific proof that the use of the 
Line-a-time Copyholder will increase 
typing production over 20% has been 
the result of a test just concluded by 
Business Educators at a large mid- 
western university. This test was made 
to ascertain the effectiveness, of for- 


ward reading at the typing station. 

The Results of this comprehensive 
analysis will be of vital interest to 
every cost-conscious executive. Greater 
typing output with less effort, plus 
more accurate and neater work can be 
measured in tangible dollar savings at 
every typing station in the office. Con- 
versely, the unnecessary cost of old- 
fashioned side reading is demonstrated 
by comparison charts and graphs. 

Details of this Line-a-time experi- 
ment are available in a very informa- 
tive folder. For your free copy just 
check RSL274 on the coupon. 


Transcopy Duplex 
requires several hundred photocopies 
each week. 

Underwriting the risks of lumber- 
men has been an important part of 
their business from its founding. They 
require frequent photocopies of maps 
of timber stands, saw mill locations and 
retail lumber yards. Transcopy has 
been just as successful in-making clear 
prints of maps and drawings as in 


Agencies Increase Profits 
With Low-Cost 
Machine Bookkeeping 


The new complete Remington Rand 
Bookkeeping Machine now enables 
insurance agencies to do all of their 
bookkeeping by machine, with a conse- 
quent reduction in clerical time and an 
increase in profits. 

This low-cost bookkeeping machine 
gives you all the basic advantages of 
top-price machines—complete descrip- 
tion—complete figuring — complete rec- 
ords. In fact, you can get eleven com- 
plete and accurate insurance records 
in just two quick, easy postings. In a 
single writing you get original invoice, 
30-day notice, expiration record, loca- 
tion record, line record and posting 
copy. In another single writing you get 
a statement, ledger, account current, 
policy register and monthly summary 
of gross premiums. 

For further details, check AB664— 
AB5I11 on the coupon. 
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copying documents and letters. The 
company reports that the operator 
handling photocopy work preferred 
Transcopy immediately because it 
meant an end to messy and unpleasant 
trays of chemicals. 

Transcopy is available in two models. 

One model is the ideal developing unit 
for use with your present contact 
printer. The other model is the Trans- 
copy Duplex which exposes, develops 
and prints in one machine. Transcopy 
Duplex can be set up anywhere in the 
office. Just plug into the nearest elec- 
tric outlet. 
It’s so easy to use. Simply place a nega- 
tive sheet from the light-tight dis- 
penser and feed both into the first set 
of rollers. They emerge immediately 
and you are finished with the original. 
The negative is then placed face to face 
with a sheet of Transcopy Transfer 
paper and fed into the second set of 
rollers. In a few seconds you have a 
photo-exact copy of the original. Trans- 
copy Duplex will photocopy any record, 
written, printed or drawn, opaque or 
translucent, up to 14” wide. 

For further details check the coupon 
for free folders CR857— P344, 


New Booklet Offers Proof 
of Remington Electric 
Typing Dividends 


The primary dividends of electric typ- 
ing can be realized for as little as 11 
cents a day per typing station. Proof 
of this is given in a new booklet, “The 
Dividends You Get With Remington 
Electric Typewriters”, which is de- 
signed for management analysis of 
typing station cost. 

A feature of the book is the many 
case histories showing on-the-job typ- 
ing production increases of 20 to 50 
per cent achieved with the Remington 
Electric Typewriter. This book tells 
how you can participate in a new oper 
ating ratio study program which offers 
a free written report of benefits and 
production increases which can be 
achieved in your own office. For your 
copy of this booklet check RE8612. 


Remington. Bland 
Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1426 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Why put up with letters that don’t look neat? 


For only a penny a day you can be 
proud to sign clean-cut, tidy letters. 
How? Just by trading in your old 
typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 





These marvelous typewriters deliver increased typ- 
ing production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed 
letters, memos, and reports. This often means higher 
office morale and better employee relations—in- 
tangibles that are hard to define but mighty appar- 
ent when missing. 


With Royals you also get the finest, most rugged 
precision writing machines built. They take less time 
out for repairs, too. Another important point— 
Royal is the typewriter preferred in business 2% to 
1 by those who type. 


“ ELECTRIC - STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


We'd like to explain in detail the penny-a-day story 
and show you in your own office what a wonderful 
typewriter the new Royal Standard is. May we? 


Call your Royal Representative (He's listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 





UCCESS is one of the hardest 

situations to try to improve. A 

profitable agency is an unlikely 
fertile spot for sowing the seed o1 
modern scientific management. | 
am told that in the “good old days” 
those who were reputed to be good 
cooks nevertheless had 
ing failures. Failures €x- 
plained away as being an insepa- 
rable part of the “baking art.” Too 
much oven heat, material and in- 
gredient failures, and improper esti- 
mation of proportions were taken 
for granted. The home cook rarely 
followed a cook book. She took a 
“little here and a pinch there” and 
generally relied on instinct, experi- 
ence and good luck for results. 
Then the scientist entered the pic- 
ture—-he reduced chance and elimin- 
ated failure by standard formulae 
for the “ready-mixed ingredients” ; 
scientific heat control devices were 
placed on ovens and this did away 
with guessing; cook books contain 
ing tried and tested recipes removed 
the element of chance for the cook 
wanted to “build” her own 
pastry—even the cooking utensils 
were improved. The analogy is not 
far-fetched because the has 
gone through the same change from 
trial and error to scientific manage 
ment by tested techniques, therely 
reducing the failures and improving 
the product. 


many bak- 


were 


who 


office 


The First Step 


One area where office procedures 
are weak is in the area of scheduling 
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the work. In the smallest office, 
work competes with other work for 
completion. There is a saying that 
“one should never put off until to 
morrow that which can be done to- 


day.” That saying was intended for 


Essential to analyzing 


procrastinators and not for office 
managers. In scheduling office work, 
we frequently put off doing a task 
for several days so that the task will 
not compete with other tasks which 
must be done today. Each task 
should have a priority rating based 
on its importance. Tasks with high 
priorities are given the “clear sig- 
nal’’—tasks which can wait are held 
off for a the schedule. 
Whenever we see “peaks and yal 


break in 


leys” (variable production ) in office 


production we feel certain that 


scheduling has not been carried to 
a full application. 

In an office of five persons, each 
having eight hours per day for work 
application, there are a tota! of forty 
potential man-hours per day—two 
hundred man-hours per five day 
week. Management's job is to chan 
nel those man-hours into productive 
activities. If management knows 
that during certain the 
month, the full forty man-hours are 
required for predetermined repeti- 
tive work, management will schedule 
other auxiliary work 
work for example) 
where there is available time. If 
management lets the work 
build up to more than two hundred 
man-hours, then one of three things 
must happen : 


days of 


( statistical 
for the days 


load 


(1) hire more man-hours 

(2) work over-time. 

(3) discontinue some 
of the activities in order to fit 
the available man-hours 


(eliminate ) 


Reducing the Load 


Work simplification is the process 
of reducing the work load in order 
to fit the available man-hours by 
eliminating non-essential activities 
It bears repeating as often as it can 
be worked into these articles that 
“effective utilization of the office 
personnel depends on two factors 


(1) the factor of time application 
(number of hours worked) and (2) 
the efficiency of productive effort 

{Continued 


on the next page) 
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ralele is in// minute 


LESS THAN 
4: EACH 


See how it's done—right in your 
office—with the sensationally dif- 
ferent Kodak Verifax Printer, now 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 


Your copies cost less than 4¢ apiece 
because you make them on non- 
sensitized paper; and you get 3 or 
more copies from each sheet of Veri- 
fax matrix paper. 

You'll see at once how your savings 
in retyping costs alone will soon ex- 
ceed the low purchase price of this 
truly remarkable copier—only $240. 

Anyone in your office can make 
these photo-exact copies of letters, 
charts, news clippings, ete. And under 
normal room lighting, too. 


copying saves 
wherever there's paper work 


«+. see for yourself without the slight- 
est obligation. Prompt service from 
anyone of Recordak's 29 offices 


cou MAIL COUPCN TODAY—- 


| Recordak Corporation 
| (Subsidiary of 
| Eastman Kodak Company) 
| 444 Madison Avenue 
| New York 22, N.Y. 
Gentlemen; Please send free Verifax folder 
| and address of nearest Recordak office. 
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Around the Office—Continued 


(ability). Too often we pride our- 
selves on a good day's work by 
which we mean we have worked so 
many hours, whereas we should give 
equal attention to the efficiency of 
our effort as to the duration. Both 
situations are required for effective 
utilization. We have heard manage- 
ment complain about workers who 
took too much time at lunch or on 
the coffee-break and they (manage- 
ment) unually ended their observa 
tions by saying, “if they 
ployees) weren't efficient, | 
would fire them.” Let us look at a 
little example which illustrates both 
time and efficiency as qualifying 
factors: 


(em- 


SO 


{] Employee “A” is a slow worker, 
but one who stays on the job faith- 
fully throughout the day. His pro- 
duction is 8 hours times 5 units per 
hour, or 40 units. 


{| Employee “B” is a fast worker, 
intelligent and quick, but one who 
can’t be depended upon. Because 
of lateness, long coffee-periods and 
bull sessions, he works only 6 hours 
per day, but he does produce 7 units 
per hour, or 42 units per day. 


{| Employee “C” is fast, thorough 
and attentive—he produces 6 units 
per hour and applies himself 7% 
hours a day (8 hours less two fifteen 
minute coffee breaks). He produces 
45 units per day. 

Obviously, “C” is the best em 
ployee—however, as between “A” 
and “B,” “A,” who is dependable 
and a plodder, makes a better em- 
ployee than “B.” We strive for per- 
fection, but rarely do we properly 


evaluate it after we find it. 





Study Each Step 


Analyzing the flow of work is 
nothing more than a high class way 
of saying that we are analyzing the 
steps followed by paper work as it 
goes through the office from point 
of origin to point of completion. 
When we reduce this analysis to 
writing, we have a work flow chart. 
The flow chart is essential to analyz- 
ing the total o'lice work load. When 
flow charts were first made, they 
were simple things which merely 
gave this tvre of information. 


First step: Mail received in mail 
room. Opened and sent to manager. 

Second step: Mail reviewed by 
manager for notation as to pro- 
cedure, 

Third step: Claims entered in 
claims register and given a number. 

Fourth step: Loss pocket filled 
out giving essential data. 

Fifth step: Passed to examiner 
for examination and adjustment. 

This type of flow chart lacked de- 
tail inasmuch as it didn't clearly 
show the movement of paper work, 
so a different and more complex type 
of chart was developed. The later 
day chart traced the course of paper 
work from one department to the 
next, giving a concise but full de- 
scription the per- 
formed in each department and the 
disposition of the work by that de- 
partment. 


of operations 


Records the Flow 


This type of chart shows the Hlow 
of work by departments accentuat- 
ing movement and showing the num- 
her of times a “department” gets 
into the routine. It and 
analyzes the flow in order to deter- 
mine if unnecessary work is being 
done. 

Until all the activities in the office 
are brought into focus by analysis, 
we will continue to post records, 
file, and shuffle papers without be- 
coming aware of the extent of han- 
dling, movement, ete. 


rec yrds 


Constructing a Chart 


No one can tell another exactly 
how a flow chart should be made. 
There is a good coverage of the sub- 
ject in Harry Wylie’s book, “Office 
Organization and Management,” 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
(1953 edition). In chapters 4, 5, 6 
and 7, Mr. Wylie treats the subject 
of work control and analysis. We 
find in doing survey studies that our 
biggest job is to “get the facts.” In 
making a flow chart, therefore, we 
concentrate on getting a graphic 
analysis of how the work is being 
done at present. Correction and im- 
provement come as a later step. If 
every office had a complete written 
record of all office activities, training 
new workers would become much 
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easier. Without becoming ‘geen 
we can say that management, as a} 
general rule, doesn't know what | 
work is being done in the office ex- 
cept in a vague and general sort of 
way. Tying these suggestions in a! 
“step by step” plan, we think flow | 
charts should be prepared as fol-| 
lows: 
1. Let the employees know what is | 
being done and why. 
We will not touch a survey job| 
unless everyone in the office knows 
in advance that a study is to be| 
made. We need the cooperation of | 
the employees—we need their sug- | 
gestions and their observations. 


2. Every position involved in a rou- 
tine should be analyzed. 

We want to know everything an 
employee does in addition to the 
tasks involved in the routine under | 
study. 


3. Each job study should be sup- 
ported by samples of forms, records | 
and reports used in the routine. 

We find it easier to visualize an 
operation if we can see the form, | 
record or report referred to in the 
analysis. 


4. Confer with each employee as to | 
his (or her) duties in respect to the 
routine, | 

We find that the employees are 
excellent sources of ideas and sug- 
gestions and that they are ready and 
willing to expound on these sugges- 
tions if they have an interested audi- 
ence, 


! 
| 
| 
| 


5. Put the steps together in a rough | 
draft of the routine. | 

Check with management at this} 
point and get their ideas as to pro-| 
cedure and problems. Check the | 
rough draft to see if it is complete. 


6. Redesign the flow chart to * 
corporate changes and improve- | 
ments after the conferences with em- 
ployees and management. | 

| 


Eliminate Detail | 


We are always alert to the steps | 
which require copying and record- | 
ing. We try to eliminate as much | 
clerical detail as possible. We are | 
alert to movement in that it say | 
demonstrate an improper arrange- 


ment. We are alert to inspections 


THE THAT FILLS ITSELF 


WRITES A FULL PAGE OR 
MORE AT EACH FILLING 


Finger, grip 
never touches ink 
No chance for ink 
TO SELECT OR REPLACE to touch you 


CHOOSE 
the right Point 


“Ink-Locked” for the way 


against accidental ; 
spillage. Can't leak. ; you write 
Won't flood. Easy by number. 
to clean as a 
saucer. 


Holds 40 times more ink 
than ordinary fountain pens. 
Needs ink only 4 times 

a year in normal use. 


More than 28 

interchangeable 
and renewable 
point styles. 
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DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
92 FLEET STREET, EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO 


COPYM)IGMT 1994 THe ESTERBROOK FEN COMPANY 





eee if only 
for THEIR sakes 


... learn how to protect 
yourself from death from 
cancer. They need you! 


And for your sake and 
theirs you must keep on re- 
membering that the best 
cancer “insurance” is: 

FIRST...to make a habit of 
periodic health check-ups no 
matter how well you may 
feel, always including a 
thorough examination of 
the skin, mouth, lungs and 
rectum and (for women) the 
breasts and generative tract. 


SECOND... to learn the seven 
danger signals that may 
mean cancer, and go straight 
to the doctor at the first sign 
of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal 
(2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere 
(3) Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge (4) Atty change ina 
wart or mole (5) Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing (6) Persistent 
hoarseness or cough (7) 
Any change in normal bowel 
habits. 


For other life saving facts 
about cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you, or address 
your letter to “Cancer’’—in 
care of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 





Around the Office—Continued 


and checking as we have often found 
that office work may be too fre- 
quently checked. Clerical errors are 
bound to take place—it is a matter 
of mathematics to determine the 
amount of time which can be spent 
trying to prevent an error, the value 
of which is less than the cost of the 
means of prevention. 


Employees Know 


What we have found in our con- 
sulting work applies also to manage- | 
if management would use the | 
ideas and suggestions which are | 


ment 
available through the employees, 
considerable progress could be made 
toward simplification. The em- 
ployees who actually do the work 
know the problems. 


for maintaining certain records; 
hence, they feel that unnecessary 


work is being done and this affects | 


their attitude and their application 
toward the work. Knowing the rea- 
sons for the records, management 
and the employees can in combina- 
tion develop better ways of doing 
the work. 


Exchange Ideas 


Surveys such as we are describing 
in this 1954 series are in fact ways 
and means by which the employees 
and management can discuss the 
work and exchange ideas. We need 
only to try to analyze, record and 
improve office activities in order to 
experience the limitless bounds of 
the subject. The proportion of office 
workers (clerical staff) to produc- 
tion workers has grown steadily 
over the past twenty years—this is 
due in part to the greater depend- 
ence of management on the office 
for control reports, to the increased 
record keeping brought on by tax- 
ation and other government legisla- 
tive activities, and increased busi- 
ness complexities. This growth of 
clerical personnel is also due to the 
fact that work simplification has not 
kept pace with the growth of these 
activities. We have added new 
duties. increased tasks and broad- 
ened records and we have neglected 
to drop some of the old ones—the 
time is now. 





Quite often | 
employees do not know the reasons | 





, & you buy that with every 
order placed with R & S for 
insurance printing. Insur- 
ance that your policies, rate 
manuals, endorsements, office 
forms, etc., will be quality- 
produced to your specifica- 
tions and delivered on time. 


This “insurance” is backed 
by years of serving insurance 
companies large and smal] — 
we talk your language. Will 
you talk with an R & S repre- 
sentative? A call or note will 
arrange an appointment, and 
remember, our prices are 
competitive too! 


‘PUNCHED CARD 
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the Statistical Division of R & S is 
highly skilled and fully equipped 
to give you rapid, correct figures 
and reports on any phase of your 
operation you may require. We'd 
like to send you our booklet, it’s 
free. 


100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 
223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

55 Old Colony Parkway, Boston 25, Mass. 
1025 Brush Street, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


AN | 
EXCITING 
NEW 
CHAPTER 
IN 
_ INSURANCE 
ACCOUNTING 


\mong the toughest time and overhead problems in the 
fire and casualty insurance industry are statistical 

coding and premium rating or checking. These are quickly 
solved by IBM’s powerful new magnetic drum machine, 
the Type 650, 

In one operation, this new machine provides almost 
instantaneous table look-up, automatically punches 
statistical codes, establishes or checks the premiums, 


and punches the required collection and statistical cards, 


For data showing how the “650” —with 20.000 positions 
of storage, including capacity for 2,000 operating 
instructions—can provide these advantages to your 
company, write for our booklet, “Type 600—Fire and 


Casualty Insurance Applications.” 





EPARTMENTAL 

were developed by cost ac- 

countants to accomplish two 
principal objectives. The first was 
the development of unit costs as an 
aid in establishing rates or selling 
prices, and the second was the ex- 
pense control. As applied to insur- 
ance company operations, the em- 
phasis has been on expense control. 
The conventional approach to de- 
partmental cost accounting has been 
to classify departments as either pro- 
ductive or service departments, with 
the objective of developing true de- 
partmental cost for the productive 
departments. This involved the 
allocation of expenses of the service 
departments and the general and 
administrative overheads to the pro- 
ductive departments. The depart- 
mental costs thus developed are gen- 
erally translated into some unit of 
measure, such as cost per applica- 
tion or claim, as a means of measur- 
ing the efficiency of operations. 


costs 


A Different Concept 


In recent years, a different con- 
cept of departmental expenses has 
been developed which emphasizes 
the principal of cost control through 
relating the accounting system to the 
budget. This concept the 
basic premise that an effective sys 
tem of planning and cost control 


follow s 
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IRVING L. WOOD 
Assistant Comptroller 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. Association 


involves an effective budgeting sys- 
tem, and that no budgeting system 
is fully effective unless it is built 
around the philosophy that budgets 
and responsible individuals must be 
synonymous. In other words, the 
budget is developed by the individ- 
uals who are responsible for ex- 
penditures within the organization, 
and these individuals are made to 
feel that the budget is their budget. 

The accounting system related to 
this type of budgeting is designed 
to control expenditures by relating 
the reporting of expenditures to the 
individuals in the company’s organ- 
ization who are responsible for their 
control. Each responsibility area is 
charged only with the costs for 
which it is responsible, and over 
which it has control. It is obvious 
that this system does not strive for 
the development of true total depart- 
mental costs. Instead, it results in 
the preparation of accounting state- 
ments for all levels of management, 
including departmental levels, de- 
signed primarily so that they can be 
effectively used by the operating 
people as a tool in controlling their 
operations and costs. 

By matching actual costs against 
budget by responsibility areas, man- 


agement is able to pin-point, by re- 
sponsible individuals, variations 
from a financial plan established 
through the budget. For example, if 
the claim department’s expenses are 
running out of line with the budget, 
the president calls up Joe Super- 


visor and asks “Joe, what is happen- 
ing in the claim department?” De- 


tailed reports furnished to Joe 
would have enabled him to put his 
finger on the reason for the variance 
from his budget. The point of this 
illustration is that Joe could not fall 
back on the old refrain that the 
variance is caused by accounting de 
partment ailocations of expenses 
which he does not understand. 

Our company is presently install- 
ing a responsibility accounting sys- 
tem, so the remainder of my dis- 
cussion will emphasize this type of 
reporting. 


Allocation Department 


We have a central disbursing unit 
which operates on an imprest cash 
system with money advanced by 
each of the companies. This unit is 
known as the allocation department 
and handles all operating expenses. 
No policy claims, commissions, or 
premium entries are handled through 
this department. The department 
was established in order to center 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Responsibility Accounting—Cont. 


responsibility for the allocation of 
operating expenses and has provided 
us with the opportunity for much 
concentration on operating expenses 
and has given us the facility for the 
development of almost unlimited 
cost data. 

The department maintains a com- 
plete classification of operating ex- 
pense accounts uniform with those 
maintained by the companies. Trans- 
actions accounted for by the alloca- 
tion department may result from 
disbursements made by the alloca- 
tion fund, or from disbursements 
made by the companies. In the latter 
case, the charges are transferred to 
the allocation department by means 
of clearing entries between the allo- 
cation department and the compa- 
nies. After the monthly allocation 
of each operating expense account 
has been made, the charges are 
transferred back to the companies 
and recorded by them in their cor- 
responding operating expense ac- 
counts. The allocation department 
maintains its books of accounts and 
all supporting subsidiary records, 
memorandum and other data in such 


manner as to enable it to furnish 
readily all information pertaining to 
the classification and allocation of 
any transaction. This information 
is sufficiently detailed to provide the 
basis for ready identification, analy- 
sis and verification of each entry. 
The general ledger classifications 
of operating expenses are supple- 
mented in the allocation department 
by three other leveis of classification 
in order to effect the allocation of 
expenses among the companies and 
expense groups, and to make avail- 


‘able certain information for report- 


ing to management and regulatory 
bodies. These levels of classification 
are: (1) Departmental, (2) func- 
tional, and (3) divisional. The pur- 
pose of the three classification levels 
—departmental, functional, and divi- 
sional—is to supplement the general 
ledger classifications of operating 
expense accounts to the extent neces- 
sary for the allocation of expenses 
among the companies and to make 
available certain information for re- 
porting to management and regula- 
tory bodies. It is essential to note 
that each transaction is identified 
at each of the three levels of classifi- 


e a %,. Important money goes 


out in your wastebasket 


One of the country’s large firms did a 
study on waste — the waste of letters that 
had to be retyped. And their surprising 
finding is that 48¢ goes out the winduw 
every time a mistyped letter goes into the 
wastebasket — time and paper are money! 
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cation, since the three levels are 
independent with respect to the data 
necessary for the accounting con- 
templated by this system of accounts. 

Each transaction recorded in the 
operating expense accounts is as- 
signed a departmental, a functional 
and a divisional classification. These 
three classifications, and the related 
explanations which follow, are uni- 
formly observed by each company 
and by the allocation department in 
accourting for operating expenses. 
The general ledger classification, of 
course, needs no explanation. The 
functional classification is used to 
accumulate transactions pertaining 
to the activities designated by each 
of the functions. For purposes of 
allocation of expenses among the 
companies, the functional classifica- 
tion is the most important. The divi- 
sional classification is for the pur- 
pose of allocating expenses among 
the expense groups as _ required 
through uniform accounting and the 
reporting on the regular fire and cas- 
ualty convention blank. The depart- 
mental classification is assigned on 
the basis of activities and responsi- 
bilities and is used to facilitate func- 
tional identification and provide the 
basis for reporting the departmental 
operations to management at all 
levels. 


Complete Manual 


For purposes of administering 
and controlling this system of ac- 
counts, we have a complete alloca- 
tion manual which consists of a com- 
plete description of the principles 
and practices contemplated by this 
system of accounts, plus a complete 
departmental writeup for each de- 
partment. The departmental por- 
tion of the manual is arranged in 
numerical order by department code, 
and under each department there is 
a brief description of the work per- 
formed by the department, a list of 
the responsibility areas of cost ac- 
cumulation within the department, a 
list and a brief description of each 
of the functions established to ac- 
cumulate costs and a brief discussion 
of the basis of functional cost ac- 
cumulation within the department. 
The maintenance of this allocation 
manual is the responsibility of the 
allocation department; however, 
each departmental supervisor, being 
furnished with a copy of his own 
departmental write-up, and being the 
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one most familiar with the opera- 
tions of his own department, is also 
charged with the responsibility of 
informing the allocation department 
of changes in procedure, etc. that 
might affect the manual in any way. 


The application of this system, of 
course, revolves principally around 
the operations of the allocation de- 
partment. A brief description of the 
workings of this department will en- 
able the reader to understand that 
this rather complex sounding system 
is comparatively simple to operate 
because of its adaptability to punch 
cards and mechanical reporting. The 
key to the success of the entire sys- 
tem is highly dependent upon the 
accuracy of the coding at the orig- 
inal source. A quick look into the 
mechanics of the coding and the de- 
tails involved in picking up this 
information will give some idea of 
the care that is exercised in order 
to insure a proper degree of ac- 
curacy. All invoices received in the 
office are referred to the purchasing 
department where they can be 
checked in most cases to the original 
purchase order which carries a 
proper authorization and in a good 
many cases they also verify the 
price. 


These invoices are approved for 
payment and sent directly to the 
allocation department and in cases 
where further authorization or iden- 
tifying information is necessary, the 
invoice is routed through the re- 
sponsible department or supervisor 
or officer and then forwarded to 
the allocation department. Upon 
receipt of these invoices in the allo- 
cation department, each invoice is 
individually coded with a complete 
code ; that is, general ledger, depart- 
ment, function and division. This 
requires, of course a good general 
operating knowledge of the entire 
business and of all departments by 
the allocation department personnel 
and even then, in a good many cases, 
some further checking is necessary 
in order to fully identify the use of 
the item being coded, taking into 
consideration all the possible ramifi- 
cations. 


At the time the invoice is coded, 
an allocation accounting analysis 
card is prepared showing the code, 
the amount of the charge, and the 
explanation. These cards are at- 
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There are as many ways to make a 
sale as there are salesmen. Each 
has a technique as individual as a 
fingerprint, but you will always 
find the most successful men are 
those who are backed by good 
merchandise and effective selling 
tools. Peerless offers both to 


aggressive, competent agents. 


tached to the invoice and passed 
through a checker where the coding 
is checked completely, after which 
time the invoice and the card to- 
gether are filed in a pending file 
awaiting the statement at the end of 
the month for payment. Upon re- 
ceipt of the statement, the previ- 
ously coded invoices and cards are 
pulled and checked to the statement 
and the statement is paid by draw- 
ing a voucher, assigning a voucher 
number, at which time the voucher 


number is stamped on the allocation 
accounting analysis cards and pre- 
paring one credit card for the total 
amount covering the invoices in- 
volved. 

At the end of each day, all of 
the cards are referred to the key- 
punch operator to be punched, after 
which time they are listed in straight 
voucher number order to be checked 
and balanced. After balancing, these 
cards are listed on journal sheets 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and become the accounting journal. 
There are, of course, a few other 
types of miscellaneous entries, but 
the great bulk of the original source 
information is directly from the in- 
voice. At the end of the month, these 
cards are sorted into order by gen- 
eral ledger, department, function and 
division and the information trans- 
ferred to an allocation summary 
card showing all of the coding, the 
card count, and the total amount. 
At this point, the expenses are ready 
to be allocated to company. 

$y the use of a formula master 
card deck and the multiplier, this 
allocation is accomplished rather 
easily and quickly and these sum- 
mary cards then become available 
for cost analysis and statistical work. 
It doesn’t take much imagination for 
anyone that is at all familiar with 
punched cards to realize the types 
of reports that can be prepared from 
these cards. For example, depart- 
mental runs can be prepared by 
general ledger, function and divi- 
sion showing the total general ledger 


expenditures for the department 
broken down by function, or the 
functions broken down by general 
ledger, or the divisions broken down 
by function or general ledger. By 
the same token, or course, a function 
run can be made showing the break- 
down on any other category. In 
other words, we are now ready to 
prepare reports at any level without 
having lost the coding for each of 
the other levels. For example, let 
me take you through our regular 
monthly reports to department su- 
pervisors. These reports, and all like 
reports, are prepared by the alloca- 
tion department from our statistical 
cards and for a complete under- 
standing of these reports, a little 
more detail on our department code 
itself will be helpful. 

At the present time, we have 
something less than one hundred 
department breakdowns in our or- 
ganization; however, in order to 
allow for the proper future flexi- 
bility and change, we have set up a 
three position code, which means 
merely that we will not have to re- 
vise or change this coding system 
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should we reach a total of more than 
one hundred departments. This code 
has further been supplemented with 
a fourth position, which we shall 
refer to as a responsibility area. This 
allows for ten’ breakdowns, of 
course, within any department or ten 
responsibility areas within any de- 
partment. In some departments, of 
course, there is nothing to be gained 
by a separate breakdown, but in 
other departments, there is much to 
be gained by segregating responsi- 
bility areas within the department. 

For example, in our claim depart- 
ment, the department itself has been 
regionalized and certain regional 
supervisors have charge of the claim 
audit section, the claim service sec- 
tion, the claim analysis section, etc. 
and each of these regions con- 
veniently lend themselves to a re- 
sponsibility area, since the responsi- 
bility for all expenses incurred by 
any one region rests in the regional 
supervisor. Or, for another ex- 
ample, in our underwriting depart- 
ment, it seems particularly advan- 
tageous to the department super- 
visor to segregate his actual under- 
writers from the clerical staff, and 
thus by providing two responsibility 
areas, he can have these reports 
show these costs separately. In our 
accounting department, for a third 
example, the actual general account- 
ing is a rather small segment of the 
total operation of that department 
and it bas, therefore, been set up as 
a separate responsibility area. In this 
department, also, there is a consider- 
able volume of work involving the 
auditing of new business nets sub- 
mitted to the home office from the 
managers, and there is also a third 
operation involving the auditing of 
renewal premium payments and then 
a fourth involving maintenance of 
our agents ledger. It can be seen 
from these three grossly different 
department examples that the em- 
phasis here is on control and upon 
preparing statements and cost data 
that will be actually useful at the 
operating level. 

We like very much this responsi- 
bility area theory since it can be ap- 
plied within any department to suit 
the peculiarities of that particular 
department, or even any idiosyncra- 
sies of a particular supervisor. For 
furthering the explanation of the 
actual use of this system, let us take 
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the accounting department as an ex- 
ample. 


At the end of each month, our de- 
tail accounting cards are sorted by 
department and within each depart- 
ment, the cards are sorted by re- 
sponsibility area. Within the respon- 
sibility area, the cards are sorted 
into order by general ledger account 
and a detail listing of these cards is 
made in duplicate. The original copy 
goes to the department supervisor 
involved and the second copy is 
maintained in the allocation depart- 
ment as a control book. The detail 
listing, in addition to containing all 
of the detail accounting cards, is 
further supplemented with an em- 
ployee count card which shows the 
number of employees in each re- 
sponsibility area. This employee 
count has been carried out to two 
decimal places since there are, of 
course, many places of an overlap- 
ping employee or help furnished 
from another department for a par- 
tial period of a month. The employee 
count, therefore, actually represents 
the “employee month” count. In 
other words, if one employee were 
to divide his time equally between 
two responsibility areas, the count 
would show .5 of an employee in 
each responsibility area. This detail 
listing shows the description, the 
voucher number, department code, 
function code, general ledger code, 
and amount of the expenditure. 


Then, at the end of each general | 


ledger code, within any responsi- 
bility area, the next column carries 
a subtotal. Then following each re- 
sponsibility area, the responsibility 
area total is printed in the last col- 
umn to the right. At the end of the 
department listing in the same col- 
umn appears the department total 
for the month. Under the number 
of employees, the total number of 
employees is shown at the end of 
each responsibility area and the total 
number of employees for the depart- 
ment is shown on the same line as 
the total departmental expense. 


In addition to this detailed list of 
the expenses, the department super- 
visor is furnished with a budget 
comparison which run is ‘made 
merely in total by the responsibility 
area showing the total of the area, 
the number of employees, the actual 
monthly expenses, the monthly 
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message 


NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


300 E. 4th St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


budget, and the variance, that is, 
over or under budget, the actual 
year to date expenses, the budget 
for the year to date and the variance 
for the year to date. 

Each of the six columns carries 2 
total. This budget comparison figure 
is run in triplicate, the original copy 
going to the administrative officer 
to whom the particular department 
reports, the second copy goes to the 
department supervisor, and the third 
copy is maintained in the allocation 
department. Each administrative 
officer that receives two or more of 
these monthly budget sheets, that is, 
receives the sheets from two or more 
departments, will also receive, in 
addition, a total report showing the 
same figures as the budget sheet, but 
listing only departmental totals. In 
turn, these departmental reports, 
showing the same figures again as 
the budget sheet, but listing the ex- 
penses only in total for each depart- 
ment, are pulled together in a re- 
port for top management and the 
board of directors. 

It can be easily seen, therefore, 
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printed with your adver 
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that an administrative officer in 
charge of any department may, by 
glancing at the responsibility area, 
budget total figures and variance for 
the month, easily determine whether 
or not he needs any further explana- 
tion of the operation, and, as was 
mentioned earlier, by simply calling 
the supervisor in charge, the expla- 
nation is readily available since the 
supervisor has already reviewed his 
detail list and is fully aware of the 
items making up the charges in any 
responsibility area. This control, up 
and down the line, through the re- 
sponsible parties explains the rea- 
son for calling this “responsibility 
accounting,” 

Previous to this “budget compari- 
son by responsibility area’ report, 
we were using and will still continue 
to use in case any department super- 
visor so desires, an additional report 
which is an “expense summary” 
sheet. At the beginning of the year, 
the department supervisor is fur- 
nished with the sheet, which carries 
the general ledger account titles 
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down the left margin of the paper 
with the months and quarterly totals 
across the sheet. At the time the 
supervisor is furnished with the 
sheet, the figures for the previous 
year are filled in on the top half of 
the line following each account title 
and monthly, the supervisor is fur- 
nished with a recap of new monthly 
totals, which he must himself fill in 
on the sheet. Actually, the allocation 
department maintains a complete set 
of these sheets, one for each depart- 
ment and an exact duplicate is being 
maintained by the supervisor, The 
supervisor is forced to review the 
figures since it is his responsibility to 
fill in the new figures each month. 
General ledger accounts, of course, 
which affect each department vary 
with the department and minor in- 
significant amounts and small ac- 
counts are grouped together as “all 
other” just preceding the iotal. This 
sheet also contains the “number of 
employees,” the “total units’ and the 
“average unit cost,” and these figures, 
likewise, are furnished monthly. 


There are a few exceptionai depart- 
ments which desire this expense sum- 
mary for their department to be 
maintained in separate units so that 
they have the actual comparison with 
last year. 

It might also be pointed out that 
our budgeting is still in the very 
early stages of development and at 
this time, we are budgeting only on 
an annual basis, which leaves some 
very obvious discrepancies in this 
monthly reporting in that our 
monthly budget is merely shown as 
one-twelfth of the annual budget, 
which of course does not show any 
seasonal fluctuations, 

There are certain advantages to a 
departmental costs system especially 
as compared with a functional cost 
system in that the departmental sys- 
tem allows you to pin-point respon- 
sibility and therefore more closely 
control actual expenses. In a purely 
functional system, it is sometimes 
rather difficult to actually get to the 
seat of the responsibility insofar as 
controlling these costs is concerned. 
However, with a modified functional 
accounting system, such as we are 


using, I believe it can readily be seen 
that by merely picking out certain 
costs in each department, we have 
not lost the advantages that there 
surely are in a functional system. 

It might be well to emphasize in 
closing that through the means of 
our coding from the original source 
a full and complete code for all 
levels of our classification we do 
not lose at any level the benefits of 
the other levels of classification. 
However, the one thing that must be 
watched in a system such as this is 
the cost of administering and obtain- 
ing the proper end result. 

Through this system, we do arrive 
at some very minute breakdowns 
which get so small that they really 
are not worthy of much concentrated 
consideration, but since they come 
about merely as a by-product of the 
system and very automatically, the 
cost of eliminating some of these 
minute breakdowns would be more 
expensive than to let every item take 
its natural place through the detailed 
coding and allocation procedures 
without any special elimination of 
the relatively unimportant items. 
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SELL MORE BURGLARY INSURANCE TO 


SUPERMARKETS 


THAT CASH HUNDREDS (OR THOUSANDS) OF CHECKS EACH WEEK 


A new, low cost method of preparing check registers makes this possible. 


This new method is already in use by numerous SUPERMARKETS, SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, AND CREDIT UNIONS throughout the United States. 


Microfilm has long been used for the creation of error-proof, photo-exact, check 
registers. What is NEW, is that Diebold has developed a high-speed, flo-motorized 
camera which, at $750.00, is well within the budget of the ordinary business. 


The total weekly cost * of creating the finest obtainable form of check register 
is $3.75—one fifth the cost of preparing a check register by any other method. Exact 
duplicates of thousands of checks are automatically created on microfilm at the flick 
of a wrist. A GIRL CAN BE TAUGHT TO USE THE DIEBOLD PORTABLE FLOFILMER 
IN LESS TIME THAN IT TAKES TO TEACH HER HOW TO USE A CASH REGISTER! 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, AGENTS, BROKERS: to obtain attractive literature 
describing this revolutionary new camera and depicting it in actual use as an adjunct 
to burglary insurance, MAIL IN THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Diebold veTTN 


INCORPORATED San Tee 
Norwalk, Conn. 
serving business since 1859 
Branches in Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Canton, Ohio; Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleve- Please send me literature describing your revolutionary new portable 
land, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Dalias, Texas; Dayton, Ohio; Denver, Colo.: 
Detroit, Mich.; Hartford, Conn.; Houston, Texas; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Memphis, Tenn.; Miami, Fla.; 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; Nashville, Tenn.; Newark, N. J.; New Orleans, La.; 
New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Toledo, Ohio; Washington, D. C. 





microfilm camera, and showing it in actual use as a check register. 


Name ___- 


Address _- 
* includes camera, film, processing, 


everything 





Please check one: Insurance Company [] Agent [] Broker [7] 


FLOFILM DIVISION, DIEBOLD, INC., Manufacturers of the ONLY Complete Line of Microfilm Equipment 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
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Duplicating Supplies 
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Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 
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SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
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86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
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, 33. Checkwriting 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating 
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1. Fasteners 139. Paper Folding 
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Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Sorters 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drower Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 
140. 
97. 

63. 
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107. 
138. 
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Cord Cover 
Holder 
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PREVENTION 
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Recording Door Lock 
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99. Leather Goods 
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126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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FACED WITH A 
BUYER’S MARKET? 








The GENERAL is a buyer’s Company! 








Asa nation veers toward a peacetime 
economy, there is steadily increasing 
evidence of a buyer’s market. General 
of America agents are in a sound 
position to meet this market. They 
offer sound economies, plus excep- 
tionally broad coverages and out- 
standing claims service. And they 
represent one of the largest and 
strongest capital stock insurance 
organizations in the nation. 


SEAL OF PROGRESS 


The General of America Group pioneered: 


1. ‘Preferred Risk” plan of fire insurance . . . strong 
capital stock fire insurance at substantial savings 
to thousands of owners of preferred properties. 


2. All-inclusive blanket liability for the business 
and professional man. 


3. Householders’ ultraPolicy . . . includes fire, auto, 
liability, personal property—coverage from almost 
every conceivable angle. 


4. Farmer’s and Rancher’s Special Blanket 
Liability policy. 


5. Modern “Pay as Protected’’ Premium Budget 
Plan. 


6. Sareco lower cost auto insurance for careful 
drivers. (SAFECO Insurance Co. of America is the 
newest member of the General of America Group; 
rapidly being expanded into new territories.) 


GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY oF AMERICA 


First NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. of America 
GENERAL CasuALtty Company of AMERICA 
Sareco INSURANCE CoMPANY oF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: Seattle 5, Washington 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


EASTERN: 111 John Street, New York 38, New York 


GENERAL OF AMERICA GROUP 
Assets Over $146,000,000 
H. K. DENT, Chairman of the Board 
W. L. CAMPBELL, President 


CENTRAL: 1100 Buder Building, $t. Lovis 1, Missouri 
SOUTHERN: 1401 Peachtree Building, Atlanta 5, Georgia 
CALIFORNIA: Wilshire at LaBrea Avenue, Los Angeles 36 
CANADIAN: 510 West Hastings Street, Vancouver 2, British Columbia 


NORTHWEST: General Insurance Building, Seattle 5, Washington 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—from page 22 


so that average prices were about at the same level at 
the year’s end as they were at the beginning. Common 
stock prices as measured by the averages showed less 
fluctuation than usual. However, there were wide 
movements in selected groups. Our common stock 
portfolio declined approximately 144% during the year 
as compared to a decline of about 4% in the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Averages. 

It would appear that the present trend in our business 
is toward increased competition, a leveling off of pre- 
mium volume and some uncertainty as the industry 
adjusts itself to the new multiple line underwriting 
concept. Although year to year underwriting results 
are quite unpredictable, we nevertheless believe that the 
long-term outlook is good. A study of insurance in- 
dustry statistics shows that in the 1940-1952 period 
premiums per capita increased about 75%, adjusted 
for the current buying power of the dollar. Similarly, 
multiple line insurance premiums now amount to about 
2.7% of the Nation’s disposable income whereas in 
1940 the figure was 2.2%. Thus the industry has 
growth possibilities not only from normal population 
increases and economic expansion but also from the 
greater use of fire and casualty insurance by the public. 
We believe our companies, with the help of our loyal 
agents and competent personnel, are well equipped to 
share this growth.—G. D. Mead, President, Glens Falls 
Group. Sa 


E ARE in business to serve policyholders by pro- 
Wi idine year-round protection against almost every 
type of serious, unforeseen trouble. The claims we pay 
are tangible proof of the essential value of our “prod- 
uct.” 

Our services to policyholders, however, extend far 
beyond the payment of claims. Your companies have 
been leaders in the industry for many years in develop- 
ing simpler, more comprehensive insurance policies for 
the public. This movement, we are glad to report, con- 
tinued to gain ground during 1953, The new home- 
owners policy, which combines most of the essential 
forms of protection for the home owner in a single 
package, was accepted by several additional states 
during the year and has met with growing public ap- 
proval. 

Although size does not measure performance or 
stability, the year showed continued growth for the 
companies, with increases in total combined assets, 
gross written premiums, net written premiums, and 
policyholders’ surplus. Our agents and brokers con- 
tinued to favor us with additional business, thereby 
enabling us to serve an even greater number of policy- 
holders.—F. B. Tuttle, Chairman, Miles F. York, Presi- 
dent, The Atlantic Companies. 

e & « 


ET written premiums on insurance against fire 
Sl again less than the year before. This drop 
was experienced proportionately throughout all sections 
of the country and reflects to a very large degree the 
substantial reductions in fire rates, particularly on 
habitational risks, our largest volume of fire business. 
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These reductions were imposed upon the industry by 
the state insurance departments. Fire losses were uni- 
versally severe. 

Our next largest volume of premiums was from 
hurricane and windstorm coverages. These premiums 
amounted to 7.7% more than in 1952, brought about by 
higher rates in some sections of the country because of 
poor experience over the past few years. The furies 
of the winds caused enormous losses to property from 
coast to coast, even in places where such storms had 
never occurred before in the memory of man. There 
were 16 major storms of catastrophic proportions dur- 
ing the year. 

Physical damage to automobiles again experienced a 
good year with a nice increase in premiums and a satis- 
factory loss ratio. There was a substantial increase 
in our inland marine writings country-wide and in 
Canada with a loss ratio of a little above that of the 
previous year. No profit was made on our hail insur- 
ance on growing crops. While there was an increase in 
premiums, the losses, particularly in western Canada, 
were quite severe. Here again, the numerous vicious 
storms, many of which were accompanied by hail, 
caused heavy damage to growing crops. As a result, 
1953 was the first time in a number of years that we 
did not have good results on this class of business. 

The underwriting profits of a fire insurance company 
should be measured over a period of five years, and not 
one, because of varying annual factors that enter the 
industry, such as catastrophes of different kinds and 
their intensity. 

Expenses in operating a group of companies such as 
ours run into large sums of money. A large portion of 
our expenses are not under our control, such as agency 
commissions, state and local taxes, state licenses and 
fees, and boards and rating bureau assessments. Those 
under our controi, amounting to slightly less than one- 
fifth of our total expenses and including salaries and 
retirement allowances, rents, traveling, advertising, 
printing, postage, telephone and telegraph and supplies 
of all sorts, are constantly under the surveillance of 
our officers. 

Wide variations in money rates existed during 1953, 
which were reflected in the bond and preferred stock 
markets. However, year-end prices recovered to levels 
approximating those at the beginning of the year. 
Money rates averaged a little higher, the effect of which 
is reflected only in the funds we had to invest and re- 
invest in the bond and preferred stock markets during 
the year. Minor fluctuations characterized the common 
stock markets. Year-end quotations on common stocks 
were slightly lower, resulting in minor depreciation in 
our securities of this character—Wailliam A. Herbert, 
President, Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company. 6 “ea 


LL lines proved profitable with one exception and 
Atte loss in that department was not severe. The 
automobile liability and workmen’s compensation re- 
insurance lines are presently being carried on a nonprofit 


basis. Reserves for recorded and incurred but not re- 
ported losses are set up at 100% of earned premiums 
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ASSETS 
Cath anneal S9T8,00S8 
Mortgage loons on Real Estate 995,204.57 
*Bonds ond Stocks___._._. 116, 551,190.52 
Interest dve and accrved__ 146,025.98 
Premiums not over 90 days dve §,116,346.70 
Real Estate 3,341,000.00 
All other Asset. 10,047,431.78 


Total edmitted Assets_$142,109,457.53 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 
ASSETS 
C6 « chitciiniaigamce a CON 
2,398.55 


ABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses —.___..$_ 1,747,220.35 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,427 869.48 
Reserve for Toxes and Expenses 459,593.00 
Reserve for other Liabilities ___ 99,05) 56 
Capitet 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 3,£02,558.78 


Mortgage Loons on Real Estate 
*Bonds ond Stocks 10,936,351.46 
Interest due ond accrued 35,716.80 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,636,387.84 
Real Estate 170,000.90 
All other Assets 80,422.65 


Total admitted Assets_$13,536,293.35 Tetel ___$13,536,293.35 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $4,802,558.78 
Securities carried at $769,147.96 in the above statement ore deposited os required by lew. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


~~ LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses__—__$ 16,723,394.99 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 57,852,314.71 
Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 4,108,133.00 
Reserve for other Liabilities. 6,385,449.45 
Capital 11,575,000.00 
Met Surplus 45,465,365.58 


Tetel —__$142, 109,657.53 


SURPLUS TO POLICYMOLDERS $57,040,365.58 
Securities carried ot $3,094,994.84 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


—~—$ 1,747,220.33 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 6,044,271 68 

458,393.00 

61,551.67 
1,000,000.00 
4,166,329.04 
~$13,477,765.72 


Cash 

*Bonds ond Stocks 
Interest due ond accrued 
Premiums not over 90 days due 
Real Estate 

All other Assets 


$ 749,147.45 
—_ 10,865,004.08 
34,486 89 
1,658,891 85 
_ 75,000.00 


Reserve for Losses - 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for other Liabilities 
Capital —— 
Net Surplus 
Total —— 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $5,166,329.04 
Securities carried at $1,714,939.27 in the above statement ore deposited as required by lew. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Assets 
Cath $ 1,323, 464.85 
Mortgage Loons on Real Estate 365,927.41 
*Bonds and Stocks 30,253,368.57 
Interest dve ond ocerved 68,148.84 
Premiums not over 90 days dve 2,806,477.72 
All other Assets... - 209,099.66 

Total admitted Assets_$35,026,487.05 


ABILITIES 
Reserve for losses —..___$ 4,742,455.18 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,405,880.27 
Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 1,263,131.00 
Reserve for other Licbilities 24,341.29 
Capital 3,000,000.00 
Met Surplus 9,390479.31 
Tete! ______$35,026,487.05 


ASSETS 

Cash 
Bonds ond Stocks 

lnterest dve ond occrued 

Premiums not over 90 doys due 17,2628) 

All other Assets 12,000.00 

Total admitted Assets $456,475.41 


$ 32,782.26 
393,120.34 
3,510.00 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses§ 1,270.17 
Capit 100,000.00 
Net Surplus Ss 405.24 


On 








SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $12,590,679.31 
Securities carried at $2,616,996.36 in the above stetement are deposited as reyvired by lew. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cee ce $ 2,997 500.58 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 58,827.13 
*Bonds ond Stocks 35,814,363.79 
Interest dve ond ocerved ... 104,544.19 
Premiums not over 90 days dve 3,145,227.05 
All other Assets 584,736.36 

Total admitted Assets_$42435428.04 


UABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses —___$17,267,043.00 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 12,541,373.93 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 3,048,186.22 
Reserve for other Licbilities.. 460,813.73 
Capital 1,390,000.00 
Het Surplus TAIBANI.1G 
Tetel $4235 428.04 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $9,118,011.16 
Securities carried ot $4,241,375.40 in the above stotement are deposited as required by lew. 


HOME 
Western Department 
120 So. LeSalle St., Chicago 3, Ilinols 


Southwestern Deportment 
912 Commerce St., Dollos 22, Texas 
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Foreign Department 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $457,405.24 
Securities corried ot $55,600.15 in the above statement ore deposited os required by tow. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Reserve for lowes —______ $20,702, 575.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14.097,900.49 
Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 2,776,597.41 
Reserve for other Liabilities __ 844,774.37 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 6,148,845.14 
Total $48, 570 697A 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $10,148,845.14 
Securities carried at $1,504,979.02 in the above stotement are deposited as required by low. 


Cbth; natcvinbintintepanimen nn 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 481 40674 
“Bonds and Stocks _. 42,081,155.04 
Interest dve and occrved 98,969.31 
Premiums not over 90 deys due 3,163,109.50 
All other Assets 80,861.81 

Total admitted Assets_$46,570,692.41 


*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


220 Guth S., San Francisco 6, Calf, 


Canodian Departments 
800 Bay %., Toronto 2, Ontarie 
535 Homer St, Vancouver 3, 8. C. 





EXECUTIVE COMMENT—from page 108 


minus expense items. Miscellaneous liability has been 
handled on a somewhat higher reserve basis. When it 
is determined that these departments are showing 
profits, such profits will be reflected in the corporation’s 
underwriting results. The automobile property damage 
and miscellaneous property damage lines are now 
producing profits. 


Perhaps it is worth while to explain the reason for 
carrying undeveloped and incurred but not reported loss 
reserves in stich substantial amount. This program is 
believed by the management to be quite sound and is 
based on results over the past ten years. Let us consider 
the automobile liability line and if we refer to the ten 
years’ experience upon premiums earned in the year 
1944, we find that the experience worked out at exactly 
100%. Nine years’ experience upon 1945 has developed 
a loss ratio of 123.8%. The eight years’ experience 
upon 1946 presently shows a loss ratio of 122.8%. 
similar manner the seven years’ experience upon 1947 
shows a loss ratio of 135.7%; for 1948, a loss ratio of 
123.6% ; 1949, 116.7% ; 1950, 122.3%; and for 1951, 
which of course has only three years’ development, 
138.2%. Nineteen fifty-two now shows a loss ratio of 
86.5% and 1953, 43.6%, but, of course, all of these 
later years are not fully developed. Much depends 
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upon prompt reporting and we have succeeded in 
having claims reported more promptly than formerly. 
The greatest benefit, however, comes from increased 
retentions on the part of reinsured companies since 
the corporation is farther removed from loss as the 
retention of the reinsured increases. It is true that 
we receive less premium in most instances, but ex- 
perience is proving to be much more favorable with 
higher retentions on the part of reinsured companies.— 
Frank P. Proper, President, Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation. 


HE past year was a very unusual one for the fire 
prensa industry, with emphasis upon extended 
coverage insurance which insures property against 
damage by tornadoes, windstorms, hail, etc. Many 
sections of the country were victims of very severe 
tornadoes, causing great loss of life and the destruction 
of millions of doilars of property. In certain areas of 
the Middle West and the South West, windstorms 
and tornadoes are not unusual disturbances and, there- 
fore, necessary underwriting precautions are taken 
in the handling of business from these areas. In the 
past year, however, locations where tornadoes are 
practically unknown, such as Cleveland, Flint, Detroit, 
and Worcester, Massachusetts, were inflicted with 
devastating destruction by tornadoes, resulting in in- 
juries and loss of life, and millions of dollars of property 
destruction. Our net ioss from these catastrophes 
obviously had a very adverse effect upon the under- 
writing results of the fire operations of our companies. 


The inland marine business of our companies showed 
a substantial increase in premiums and produced a 
good underwriting result. This type of insurance lends 
itself readily to multiple peril coverages written in 
convenient single package policies. A substantial pre- 
mium growth is expected from this source in the 
future. 


Automobile bodily injury and property damage 
showed great improvement in underwriting results 
during the past year, but our companies’ improvement 
was not sufficient to produce an underwriting profit. 
The profitable trend, however, during the last nine 
months of 1953 was very encouraging and if it con- 
tinues, reasonably good results should be obtained this 
year. The automobile physical damage business con- 
tinued to be profitable. 


The cost of every phase of our companies’ operations 
increased, but through the continued efforts of our 
Operations and Expense Committee, along with the 
staff, ever alert to take advantage of operational 
savings, our over-all expense ratio was reduced. 


The past year has been a year of great change in our 
industry. Many companies in the fire and casualty 
underwriting business, after exploration, launched 
various forms of multiple peril coverages, all contained 
in one policy, as compared with issuing many policies 
insuring similar hazards. In addition, several perils 
have been added, which a few years ago, might have 
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Ameriean Credit Insurance 
completes your chient’s coverage 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE protects your client’s Receivables, 
keeps his working capital working for him. By including facts about 
AmericaN Crepit INSURANCE in your presentation, you 
your client knows about all forms of business coverage. Write for 


literature to First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, 


American Credit Indemnity 
- Company of New York 


make sure 


Maryland. 








been questioned as to their insurability and desirability 
as good subjects for insurance. 

It is believed that 1954 should produce a good volume 
of business and, barring catastrophes, profitable opera- 
tions should result. This can be accomplished by keen 
awareness to the responsibility of keeping operation 
costs down to a minimum and extra effort on the part 
of our production forces in developing business,—Peter 
J. Berry, President, Security Insurance Company of 
New Haven. 

* * e 


IRE insurance rates during the year still were being 
PF rotnced due to the unusually favorable experience 
of a few years ago. Rates on windstorm coverage were 
generally increased and it is expected that the down- 
ward trend in fire insurance rates will soon be reversed 
if the unfavorable experience of the last two or three 
years is continued. 

Our experience on automobile physical damage busi- 
ness showed improvement during the year 1953 al- 
though there was a considerable reduction in premium 
volume due to culling of undesirable business. The 
greatly increased amount of traffic and ever increasing 
costs of automobile design and construction require 
careful selection of risks if profits are to be maintained. 

Inland Marine premiums increased 15% during 1953, 
while the loss ratio was reduced. This increase in 
premium volume occurred during the year when the loss 
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experience was the best in five years. Every effort 
is being made to increase our volume of this business 
due to the unusually good experience maintained year 
after year. 


The unprofitable trend noted in the ocean marine 
business during the past two years continued into 1953, 
although there was considerable improvement over the 
preceding year. The anticipation of greater activity in 
world trade should result in opportunity for greater 
selectivity in underwriting this class of business for 
the year 1954. Meanwhile, our volume of business 
from this source was curtailed in 1953 to reduce the 
amount of dollar loss to the companies though, because 
of the particularly low expense factor in handling this 
class of business, present operations are substantially 
on a break-even basis. 


Premiums on casualty lines of insurance from do- 
mestic sources alone represented an increase of 22% 
over the year 1952. We have had a slow, steady in- 
crease in the volume of casualty business over the past 
few years, but with the introduction of multiple line 
underwriting, we believe that an increasingly important 
proportion of our business will come from this source. 
Reorganization of departmental functions and training 
of personnel qualified to handle the various new com 
bined forms of coverage has been in process for some 
time.—W. A. Rattleman, President, National Union 
Insurance Companies. 


ill 





Voluntary Health Ins.—from page 49 
tion. Where there is a panel of doc- 
tors or hospitals, as under Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, it has been custom- 
ary for the insurance mechanism to 
pay directly to the participating pro- 
viders of service. However, this 
doesn't mean that other plans do not 
pay the provider. In fact, probably 
in excess of 90% of all payments for 
hospital services under private in- 
surance company plans are made di- 
rectly to hospitals. No figures are 
available on medical service pay- 
ments, but I would hazard the guess 
that more than 25% of such pay- 
ments made by private insurance 
companies go directly to physicians, 
and the percentage is increasing. 


u~ Pde 
i é. . 
- - 


The Middle Man 


Another misconception is the 
use of the word “middle man” in 
connection with voluntary health in- 
surance. It is said in some circles 
that the doctors should run their own 
program, thereby eliminating the 
middle man. Actually, health insur- 


ance cannot be operated without a 
middle man between the consumer 
and the provider of services because 
the insurance mechanism is itself, a 
middle man. The clerk who handles 
the insurance mechanism for the one- 
doctor plan is a middle man. The 
corporation handling the insurance 
mechanism of Blue Shield is a mid- 
dle man. 

Then there are those people who 
say that no one should make a profit 
out of human misery. The doctor 
does or he wouldn’t be in business; 
his office nurse does or she wouldn’t 
work for the doctor; the doctor’s 
landlord does ; the automobile agency 
who sells the doctor his car for busi- 
ness purposes does; the manufac- 
turers of the equipment used by the 
doctor in treating human misery all 
make a profit. What can be meant 
by the statement that no one should 
make a profit out of human misery? 
I am sure that I don’t know. 

While we are de-bunking, let us, 
for the record, consider another 
term: Prepayment. We frequently 
hear of prepaid health insurance and 
prepaid medical care. Is it possible 
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to prepay an unknown expense, one 
that may never arise or one that, if 
it arises, may be so large that a 
life-time of so-called prepayments 
couldn’t cover it? In our one-doctor 
plan, a subscriber might have paid 
in for years without benefiting. Is 
anything prepaid? Has the sub- 
scriber any vested rights? If the 
doctor retires from practice, can he 
be sued because the long-paying sub- 
scriber needs services six months 
later? Obviously and definitely no. 
The use of this unfortunate word 
“prepayment” has led to nothing but 
trouble. Too often the consumer 
actually believes that he has prepaid 
something, and hence he tries to get 
his money’s worth. 


It is no more possible to have a 
prepayment plan in the health or ill- 
health field than it is in the fire in- 
surance field, except as premiums 
are paid in advance, thus guarantee- 
ing insurance for a period in the fu- 
ture. The only kind of prepayment 
that the insurance mechanism is cap- 
able of recognizing is the payment 
of premiums in advance. I own a 
prepaid fire insurance policy—I paid 
three years’ premiums in advance. 
Generally, health insurance is carried 
on a monthly premium basis, result- 
ing in prepayment for a maximum 
period of one month. 


To get back to the insurance 
mechanism, be it a one-doctor plan, 
Blue Shield, or a private insurance 
company. I have mentioned that it 
is neither a duplicating machine nor 
a multiplying machine. Unfortu- 
nately, it is believed to be both. Ad- 
mittedly, private insurance compan- 
ies have acted like philanthropic or- 
ganizations in recent years, paying 
out more money in claims and ex- 
penses on health insurance than they 
collected. However, this was not in- 
tentional. It was caused by a steady 
increase in claim payments, com- 
mencing in 1949 and still continuing 
to some extent. The insurance com- 
panies have taken two steps to cor- 
rect the imbalance of income and 
outgo. The first step was to increase 
the income. In doing so, they recog- 
nized that there is a limit to the 
amount of money that people will 
pay for the “voluntary” tag on vol- 
untary health insurance. We don’t 
know where that limit is, and we 
don’t know that we have reached it. 
I personally believe that we have ar- 
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rived. We have arrived at the point 
where any further increases in pre- 
miums can lead only to the elimina- 
tion of the “voluntary” tag. 

The second step taken by private 
insurance companies was directed 
toward the disbursement end of the 
machine. While the companies are 
willing to pay, and want to pay, all 
legitimate claims, they have begun 
to question the parentage of the 
child, where question is needed. 
First was an attack on actual and 
fraudulent abuses. There will al- 
ways be a limited number of chiselers 
in any field of endeavor, even among 
hospitals, doctors, insurance claim- 
ants and insurance companies. They 
can be dealt with as we find out 
about them, and steps can be taken 
to prevent repetition. 

But the intentional chiselers are 
not the major problem on the dis- 
bursement side of the ledger. Unin- 
tentional abuse is causing the most 
damage and bringing voluntary 
health insurance to the brink of being 
forced out of business. A synonym 
for unintentional abuse is ‘‘coopera- 
tion.” All types of health insurance 
mechanisms have to a greater or 
lesser degree suffered from an ex- 
cess of “cooperation” on the part of 
doctors and hospitals—mainly doc- 
tors—to get the most for their pa- 
tients out of health insurance, not 
realizing or being sensible enough 
to know that the only proper source 
of money with which to pay bene- 
fits is the consumer’s pocket. 


Is it wrong for a doctor to add 
another office visit or two on the 
claim blank so that the insurance 
company payment will cover his bill 
in full? 

Is it wrong for a clinic to add a few 
extra procedures to the claim blank 
for the same purpose ? 

is it right for a doctor to hospital- 
ize a child who doesn’t need it, 
merely because mother doesn’t want 
to be bothered—and she would miss 
the regular bridge club if Sonny 
were kept at home? 


Is it wrong for a hospital (pro- 
prietory) to pad the miscellaneous 
hospital expenses in order to make 
up an intended co-insurance defi- 
ciency in the insurance company’s 
allowance for board and room, or 
for surgery ? 

Is it right for the doctor to pre- 
scribe “the works” in diagnostic 
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services just because there will be 
no direct cost to the patient? 

And what about the doctor who up- 
grades the description of an op- 
eration, or states that he performed 
a multiple procedure, just for the 
purpose of having the insurance 
company payment equal his charge 
for the single operation performed ? 
What about the office nurse who 
attached a note to the patient’s bill 
stating : “This bill is for $10 and is 
for the insurance company. The 


charge to you will be $7.50. Thought 
you could use the extra $2.50?” 
And then she was stupid enough to 
misdirect the bill and note to the in- 
surance company ! 

Is it right for a doctor to have his 
patient come in daily for cortisone— 
so that the insurance company would 
pay for it as an office visit? 

Then there was the doctor who ren- 
dered a bill to the patient for $10 
for minor X-ray. When the patient 


(Continued on the next page) 
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came back to have a claim blank 
signed, the doctor took an assign- 
ment of benefits, told the patient he 
would handle it directly with the in- 
surance company, and then promptly 
sent a bill for $25 instead of $10. 
Right or wrong? 

I could tell more of these instances 
if the ingenuity of the providers of 
health services had not outdone my 
capacity to remember. 

The challenge presented by vol- 
untary health insurance is to spread 
the word so that all people will have 
a full understanding of voluntary 
health insurance—what it is, and is 
not ; what it can and cannot do; and 
what its legitimate objective is: the 
timely provision of money in suffi- 
cient amount to prevent the neces- 
sary cost of ill health from causing 
financial hardships to the persons in- 
sured. 


CROP INSURANCE CUT 
BACK 


S A RESULT OF ECONOMIES in 
President Eisenhower's budget, 
the activities of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, which have 


been expanding, will probably be 
cut back. Recent powers granted 
the Corporation allowed it to insure 
crops of secondary as well as pri- 
mary economic importance. With 
the reduced finances allowed it, how- 
ever, the FCIC will curtail its opera- 
tions both territorially and as regards 
crops insured. 


ADVERTISING AWARD 


HE outdoor advertising cam- 
f Seaerdle of D. A. Fisher, Inc., 
Memphis, Tennessee, insurance 
agency, won third award in the semi- 
spectacular display division of the 
second annual creative local outdoor 
advertising awards contest spon- 
sored by the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America. 

The contest is an annual event 
giving recognition to local outdoor 
advertisers for outstanding cam- 
paigns. Any local outdoor advertis- 
ing campaign conducted during the 
year 1953 was eligible for this 
year’s contest. All categories of 
local business using outdoor adver- 
tising could compete. Outdoor ad- 
vertising companies from all over 
the country submitted entries, 








AUTO RATE PROBE 


COMMITTEE of eight has been 
Bente by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Thomas J. Gillooly of West 
Virginia to study the factors which 
influence automobile insurance rates 
in that state. The study is an out- 
growth of a controversy over geo- 
graphical rate differentials and will 
cover such items as loss experience, 
the variation of frequency of claims 
and jury verdicts from county to 
county and the factors effecting the 
frequency of automobile accidents. 


AUTOMOBILE COMPETITION 


OMMISSIONER GOLD: of North 

Carolina has disapproved the 
new automobile liability rate devia- 
tion filed by the Allstate Insurance 
Company in that state. He thus sup- 
ported the contention of the N. ¢ 
Automobile Rate Administrative 
Office that deviation by classifica- 
tion is not allowed in that state and 
that only the rate office may deter- 
mine driver classification. The filing 
was at issue for over four months 
and was the subject of a hearing last 
December. 








INTER- OCEAN 


REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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U.S F.& 
. wel ow 


58th Annual Statement 
December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


$ 30,363,655 
United States Government Bonds ................ slates eae 82,278,753 
Other Bonds 87,205,569 
Preferred Stocks . pew eeouae : 21,685,003 
Common Stocks 45,196,883 
Premiums in Course of Collection, not over 90 days ala 26,979,720 
Office Buildings—less Depreciation Reserve.............. 6,427,403 
PORN TI i os Fv Sk bs Pewee hen nones es Pewee ae 855,812 
Or ae eee 4,394,098 


$305, 386,896 
LIABILITIES 


Reserves: 

Claims and Adjustment Expenses. ae rene $ 99,696,505 

Premium Taxes and Operating Expenses 6,548,574 

Federal Income Tax .................. 5,700,000 

Unearned Premiums. . 106,677,914 $218,622,993 
Cpiabee Rois esc bakc cabs cowen’s . tek ve 1,108,588 
Dividend Payable. . ; 775,823 

VoLUNTARY RESERVE "7 $20,329,549 

CaPITAL oe yy et 15,516,460 

BORNEUES oe co Gaee ewe 49,033,483 

PoLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS............ 84,879,492 


$305,386,896 


Securities values in statement, except of subsidiary insurance companies, as prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners: Bonds at ‘enerined values, stocks other than those of sub- 
sidiary insurance companies at values prescribed. Stocks of subsidiary insurance companies are carried 
at less than the book value permitted. If stocks of subsidiary insurance companies were carried at 
book value and all other securities at market, Policyholders’ Surplus would be $82,934,681. 


Cash and Securities in the amount of $6,968,500 deposited as required by law. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CoO. 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Casualty e Fidelityand Surety e Fire 





As never before... 


Teday we are all aware of the disastrous and far- 
reaching effects of a major industrial fire. Owners... 
management... employees ... customers .. . almost 
every one suffers, in one way or another, when a serious 
fire strikes. 


Could it happen to your plant? Now is the time to take a 
long, close look at your plant's fire protection measures. 
Remember, the local fire protection ordinances normally 
only set minimum standards. Compliance with these ordi- 
mances is no guarantee of fully adequate firesafety. 

One way to be absolutely sure of the efficiency of your 
plant's fire protection facilities is to call in an expert C-O- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Gullt-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





TWO Fire Protection Engineer. He is ready and willing to 
help you with any or all industrial fire hazard problems. 

There is a personal sense of responsibility inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers that assures you of 
fully adequate firesafety ...a definite plus in your behalf. 
Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing . . . portables 
or built-in systems ... C-O-TWO means top quality backed 
by experienced engineering that results in operating su- 
periority for you at all times. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS ...INCOME STOPS! 
Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today ... 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Loss Conitol 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


HY the emphasis on sight 

conservation? The answer 

is simple : eighty percent of 

our actions as we live and work and 

move about are guided and con- 
trolled by our eyes. 

Unfortunately, eyesight is so much 

taken for granted that it suffers 


For April, 1954 


JOSEPH E. NICHOLS 
Safety Director 
Reynolds Metal Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 


seriously from lack of even ordinary 


attention and care. Most people 


brush their teeth regularly, and see 


a dentist once or twice a year. Most 
people get first aid for minor cuts 
and bruises, but how many people 
have their eyesight checked regu- 
larly or try to obtain glasses before 
they cannot read the fine print. 
This lack of attention to proper 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ACTUARIES 
& ACCOUNTANTS 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Franklin 2-3868 








HARRY S$. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 

Franklin 2-4020 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 


R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 
200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Washington, D. C. Les Angeles, Calif. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HA 2-5840 














LOW COST SALVAGE 
SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 
ALL CLOTHING TAPESTRIES 
RUGS, CARPETS FURNITURE FABRICS 
LINENS CERAMICS 
LACES IVORIES 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l Museums, Press Fire 
Cos., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 East 34th St., Now York City 
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Eye Care Programs—Continued 


care of eyesight is a common fail- 
ing, and nearly all of us are guilty 
of it in some degree. It would be 
a staggering job to attempt to re- 
educate everyone to an intelligent 
attitude, but there is another way 
of attacking the problem and it is 
a way that is being adopted increas- 
ingly by industry. It is through 
planned programs of eyesight con- 
servation that we have a wonderful 
opportunity to improve our em- 
ployee relations, improve safety, im- 
prove efficiency and to enhance the 
value of the industrial nurse. 


So that we may properly evaluate 
the true place of a sight conserva- 
tion program, consider one serious 
weakness in many employee rela- 
tions programs. When a person is 
hired into a plant to fill a job, his 
services are, in effect, being pur- 
chased as a commodity. The em- 
ployment office is but a specialized 
extension of the purchasing depart- 
ment. It buys the time of the em- 
ployee for a certain number of hours 
each day. It buys all the physical 
services he is capable of giving. It 
is buying his brain power, his mus- 
cle power, his sense of touch, of 
hearing, his finger dexterity, or per- 
haps some special skill that he 
possesses. 


No Check 


It is assumed, virtually without 
checking, that he has these abilities 
to some degree. It is assumed also 
that he has eyesight, without which 
most of his other physical abilities 
would be of much less use. If the 
applicant has only one leg, or some 
fingers missing, it is easily apparent 
that his usefulness as an employee 
is definitely limited. It is impossible 
to find two human beings alike; 
some are tall, some have big feet, 
others just the opposite. Some have 
brilliant minds, some have strong 
backs. Some have stomach trouble, 
while others are allergic to many 
things. Why then, should it be sup- 
posed that they all have equal visual 
ability? They don’t. 

It is estimated that about one 
person of each ten hired into indus- 
try is given a vision check using 
some form of a vision chart, at the 


time he is hired. Less than one in 
each one-hundred hired has a vision 
check of a more thorough nature. 
This lack of vision checking must 
be partly responsible for the fact 
that about thirty percent of all in- 
dustrial employees today are work- 
ing with something less than good 
vision! It may seem incredible, but 
it has been proved many times by 
competent testing procedures that an 
average of nearly one-third of all 
industrial employees today are work- 
ing with vision less than adequate 
for their jobs. 


Contrasting Methods 


Every purchasing department op- 
erating today takes great pains to 
write up their purchase orders at 
great length and in detail so that 
the goods which they purchase will 
fit needs and specifications. There 
are testing laboratories and inspect- 
ors to receive the purchased ma- 
terials and make sure they are what 
was ordered. Faulty and damaged 
goods are returned to the seller 
promptly. 

Contrast this with the method of 
hiring a new employee! A foreman 
or superintendent customarily makes 
out a little slip of paper stating, in 
effect, that he needs one man for 
a certain job. He does not say 
whether the man is to be tall or 
short, strong or weak, have good 
finger dexterity or good eyesight. 
This seems like a most inefficient 
procedure for such an expensive 
and hard to get commodity as a 
good employee. 

Some of the things industry 
would most like to do are improve 
the efficiency of its labor, reduce ac- 
cidents and boost morale of the 
workers. A program of eyesight 
conservation is one of the parts of 
an overall policy of industrial plants 
today. Eyesight conservation pro- 
grams are not new. There are many 
notable examples of these programs 
that have been carried out by some 
of the leading industrial companies 
that have produced results that are 
amazing, but which are now known 
to be possible in almost any indus- 
trial establishment. Such programs 
have been difficult to “sell” to man- 
agement, and one of the reasons 
is that they have the appearance 

(Continued on page 122) 
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This World-Famous Service 


Can Help Your Clients! 
CALL AIRKEM SOS! 
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For any policyholder, there’s just one answer to afier-fire 
smoke odors: get rid of them—fast, and for good. This is as important, word gets around about the exceptional 
precisely what your local Airkem SOS representative service you and your companies provide. That’s the 
does. And here’s what calling in Airkem does for you: — kind of public relations talk money can’t buy! 

By saving your valued customers time and trouble— 
conserving inventories—facilitating fast reoccupancy 


—you promote excellent client-company relations. Just 


For full information on how this world-famous service 
can help your clients, call your Airkem SOS representa- 
tive today, or write uu—AIRKEM, INC., 241 E. 44 St. 


4 i AIRKEM, INC., 241 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © MURRAY HILL 7-1500 





"CHEMICAL REACTION" 


MERCURY AND PLATINUM do not 
mix very well, as an insured of the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion found out to her sorrow. While 
the young lady was having her tem- 
perature taken during an illness, the 
thermometer broke, spilling mer- 
cury on her platinum engagement 
and wedding rings. The mercury 
immediately began eating into the 
precious metal. By the time the in- 
sured was able to take the rings to 
a jeweler, they had been rendered 
useless. 

Although covered under a per- 
sonal property floater, the senti- 
mental value was irreplaceable. It 
was discovered later that the rings 
could have been if treated 
with a solution of sulfuric acid 
within twenty-four hours after the 
accident. 

Northwestern 


saved 


Mutual Fire 


Association 


PHOTO FANS 


A NEW HEIGHT in criminal “nerve” 
was reported recently in Chicago in 
connection with a $2,600 loss paid 
under a mercantile open stock bur- 
glary policy. 

At 1:30 A.M. two men in a de- 
livery truck backed up to the curb 
in front of a photographic supply 
store as though they were making 
a casual delivery. Then with split- 
second precision, they placed a 
heavy timber against the rear 
bumper of the truck and rammed it 
against the door of the store. Not- 
withstanding the presence of a bur- 
glar alarm system and a “dead- 
lock” on the door, they were on the 
inside in a matter of seconds. They 
then calmly went about their busi- 
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ness of filling cartons with expen- 
sive cameras and other photographic 
equipment which they loaded onto 
the truck. 

Amazingly enough, several wit- 
nesses watched the “big lift” and 
were able to describe the men and 
truck in detail. But so swiftly did 
the culprits work, that before the 
arrival of police, they and their 
loot had disappeared into the night. 


Aetna Izer—Aetna Insurance Co. 


THERE'S ALWAYS A 
FIRST TIME 


Mr. £. C. WILLIAMS, of Lawton, 
Oklahoma, is most likely the only 
person in the history of the United 
States who is going to collect on his 
automobile insurance policy because 
his car was damaged by a buffalo. 

Mr. Williams, a banker and re- 
tired Army colonel, was motoring 
through a Wildlife Refuge near his 
home recently when a young bison 
charged his car, damaging both the 
hood and grille. 


TWO TIME LOSER 


A DRUGSTORE CLERK proved that 
lightning can strike twice. Discov- 
ered stealing money, the clerk 
readily admitted the theft and 
promptly paid back the druggist 
eighteen thousand dollars he had 
stolen. Because the clerk gave him 
a very contrite song-and-dance, the 
druggist retained him. And _ the 
clerk continued stealing seven dol- 
lars a day. Two years later he was 
caught the second time and police 
authorities estimated his total take, 
during a twenty-year period, at 
$43,320. 


—“The Marylander’—Maryland 
Casualty Co. 


FRUSTRATED FURRIER 
“No BABY MINKS,” wzs the lament 
of a Tulsa, Oklahoma, fur farmer 
who sued that city for damages. 

The construction of a sewer 
through the fur farm caused so 
much noise that the costly little ani- 
mals became jittery and produced 
only twenty-five little mink instead 
of the anticipated two hundred and 
twenty-eight, alleged the owner. 

The two hundred and three mink 
which were not born would have 
had a value of $6,886.38, he said; 
and, in his suit, the mink rancher 
demanded that amount of money 
from the city. 


—"Review,” Cravens, Dargan & Co. 


BOSS-BILKING DELUXE 


Dip you READ about the young clerk 
who earned forty dollars a week and 
managed to put twenty-five dollars 


in his savings account every week? 


He learned that his boss was going 
to make a two thousand dollar loan 
from the bank. Being a loyal young 
employe, he offered to lend the boss 
the necessary amount at a reason- 
able rate of interest. 

The boss thought it was mighty 
white of the young clerk and ac- 
cepted the offer. Weeks later, the 
considerate young clerk, who saved 
the boss from borrowing from the 
hank, confessed to an embezzlement 
of five thousand five hundred dol- 
lars from the boss. What burned 
the boss up was the fact that he was 
paying interest to his clerk on money 
that was rightfully his. 

Moral: your clients and prospects 
can’t buy honesty, but you can sell 
them and reimburse them for dis- 


honesty losses. 


—‘Bulletin” of United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States 
oe February are reported by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to amount to $78,928,000. 
This is 8.6% higher than in Febru- 
ary 1953. Losses for the first two 
months of 1954 total $165,421,000, 
an increase of 10.7% over a com- 
parable period in 1953. 





These estimated losses include an | 
allowance for uninsured and unre- | 
ported losses. 


1952 1953 

$72,254,000 $83,471,000 

67,380,000 67,362,000 

62,354,000 64,239,000 

58,585,000 67,644,000 

July 61,675,000 74,938,000 
August 56,462,000 107,713,000 
September .. 58,949,000 68,613,000 
October .... 63,958,000 68,551,006 
November .. 65,129,000 68,064,000 
December .. 74,127,000 83,440,000 


1953 1954 


January .... 76,659,000 —- 86,493,000 3 M 
eeey +: Sea Segaiiee who’s worried 


Totals .... $790,238,000 $919,456,000 TT al 
Losses by Years about Q 


1944 $423,538,000 1948 $711,114,000 ‘ : 
1945 455,329,000 1949 667,536,000 Time may mean nothing to many people. But... for the 
1946 561,487,000 1950 688,460,000 





1947 692'635,000 1951 731.405,000 person whose business has been stopped by Fire, or other 


disasters, his loss of profits during the time needed for repairs 
or rebuilding becomes the most important consideration in 


MOTOR VEHICLE his life. 
DEATHS 


1953 1954 Time really means money to him—and he must have both 
ee oS sed s 2,900 2,900 : ; : 
February 6 2,520 time and money if he is to stay in business. 


2,800 
2, 
aoe He can buy both... and you can give them to him—very 
3,170 
3,700 
September 3,300 
October 3,640 3,700 


November 3, 3,280 Ask our Fieldman about the new Earnings Form, or write 
December 3, 3,930 


Total 38,000 38,300 


acemenran | RO)YAL* L4\ ERPOCOL 
ws cme | (CO » GrrseheemeenG roe , “) 


ALL TYPES*. 7,400 7,300 
Motor vehicle.. 2,900 2,900 CASUALTY + FIRE * MARINE + SURETY 
Other public .. 900 900 150 WILLIAM ST., NEW yoRK 38, N. Y. 


Home . 2,800 2,500 ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. + THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD + ROYAL INOEMATY COMPANY 
Occupational .. 1,100 = 1,200 7 INSURANCE GF AMERICA ©, NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY + STAR INSURANCE 


* The total for all ty does not equal the sum ° _ We Game 6 
of the four BF woe totals because deaths COMPANY LTD, © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE 


from cecupetions’ motor- a accidents are 
included in the figures under headings. 


simply and easily—with the new Earnings Form. 


to our Special Service Department. 








Eve Care Programs—from page 118 


of ‘some of the “frills” of industrial 
practices. Aiso, the need for such 
a program varies to a considerable 
degree with the type of industry 
considered. During the past three or 
four years, however, there has been 
a marked increase in the number of 
programs being installed in indus- 
trial plants. 

In our company, endless reports 
of accidents for which there seemed 
to be no reasonable cause suggested 
that the lack of good eyesight might 
be far more prevalent than we had 
suspected. Perhaps our employees 


APPRAISALS 


ATTENTION AGENTS AND EXECUTIVES 


HIGHER PRICE LEVELS MAY REQUIRE 
INSURANCE COVERAGE ON 


MORE FIRE 


YOUR CLIENT'S PROPERTY 


ness institutions large and smali. 


contact your assureds. 


insurance.” 


Write 
or Telephone 


could not see what they were doing. 
On this theory, we started a sight 
conservation program at one of our 
larger plants, and the results were 
so startling that executive manage- 
ment gave its support to similar 
programs throughout the company. 

We quickly learned that the pos- 
sibilities of improving production 
efficiency, reducing scrap losses, and 
cutting down rejected shipments 
were in themselves justification for 
the program. The biggest surprise, 
however, was the effect the pro- 
gram had on the morale of the em- 
ployees. Many unsolicited letters 
were received from employees say- 





Why not suggest us for an independent 
accurate up to date appraisal as we have 
nearly a half a century of appraisal serv- 
ice covering America's conservative busi- 


Let our representative, without obligation, 


Ask for our special free book, "What 
the Business Man Should Know about Fire 





tHe [|LOYD-IHOMAS co. 





Longbeach 1-3700 





4411 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILL 

















BUILDING OUR AGENTS’ INCOMES 


Perhaps you, too, can enjoy bigger profits by letting us 
help you solve your casualty problems. We write general 
casualty lines exclusively. Cooperation with agents is the 
keynote of our success. Evidence: We insure butane gas 
dealers (a lesser part of our total volume) as a specialty 
item for our agents, for whom we pioneered 
this lucrative business. Inquiries invited 
from responsible agents in the southwest. 


Pan Av erie an Cascanry Coxypany 


T. E. GAMMAGE, SR. President « HOME OFFICE 2905 LOUISIANA ST. * HOUSTON, TEX. 
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ing they sincerely appreciated the 
sight conservation program made 
available to them. 


There are, of course, certain es- 
sentials which should be included 
in every eyesight conservation pro- 
gram, but there are a great many 
possible variations in the actual 
working of the program. The es- 
sential elements of a complete sight 
conservation program are: 


1. A study of the types of eye haz- 
ards in the plant relating them to 
the protective equipment for each 
worker, 


2. A plan for providing modern eye 
care through first aid facilities and 
services of an ophthalmologist. 


3. Facilities for visual testing of em- 
ployees and applicants. 


4. Minimum standards of visual 
ability for each job classification. 


5. Arrangements for the procure- 
ment of corrective or protective 
glasses for those who need them. 


6. A careful study of plant lighting 
needs, including proper color plan, 
with an aim toward providing the 
optimum lighting throughout the 
plant. 


7. Means of making the plan a 
continuously operating program 
through education of employees and 
management, analysis of results ob- 
tained, and prevention of disuse of 
the program. 


Heart of the Program 


From these essential points it 
should be quite apparent that the 
industrial nurse and the plant dis- 
pensary are the heart of the pro- 
gram. Sight conservation is, and 
should be, associated with general 
care of the health of the employee. 
It is logical to expect the nurse and 
the dispensary to be at the center 
of this activity. As a function of the 
overall plant policy for care of the 
employee’s health, the eyesight con- 
servation program divides itself into 
three parts. 

The first of these is the use of the 
program for examining and screen- 


ing applicants for employment to 
make sure that each person hired 
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will meet the predetermined stand- 
ards of visual ability. 

The second function is to use the 
program for proper placement of 
workers within the plant. Standards 
of visual ability should be set up for 
each of the jobs in the plant and 
employees who fill those jobs are to 
be expected to have the physical 
ability to meet the standards. Such 
a plan is only logical, and it prevents 
such ridiculous situations as a very 
tall person working at a job where 
he has to stoop all day, or, for ex- 
ample, a telephone operator whose 
hearing is poor or a painter who is 
colorblind. 

The third function of the program 
is its usefulness in maintaining eye 
health of employees. Visual abilities 
change with age and with the gen- 
eral conditions of a person’s health. 
The keen eyesight which most peo- 
ple have at twenty, for example, does 
not necessarily stay so keen during 
their working life, even if there are 
no accidents or injuries to the eyes. 
Regular check-ups or eye examina- 
tions are certainly an important 
part of any general program of eye 
conservation. 

The eye testing procedure is sim- 
ple and can usually be done in less 
than fifteen minutes for each em- 
ployee. The objective of the test 
itself is not to prescribe for glasses, 
not to make any optical measure- 
ments, but to determine whether or 
not the person taking the test has 
any visual defects which should re- 
ceive ‘he attention of a professional 
doctor. There are instruments which 
are being commonly used today for 
making these tests in the plant. 

Protective equipment, such as 
safety glasses and goggles should be 
individuaHy and carefully fitted to 
the person who will wear the equip- 
ment. It is rare that this fitting 
could be satisfactorily done any place 
in the plant but in the dispensary 
and by the nurse. The gripes and 
grievances which we are accustomed 
to hearing about the wearing of 
goggles could be almost entirely 
eliminated if proper care were given 
to the single matter of proper fitting. 

Just as a safety program requires 
the constant cooperation of all the 
employees, an eyesight conservation 
program will not carry on by itself 
once it is started. Someone has to 
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C. H. Gardner 
President 
J. M. B. Petrikin 
Vice-President 
Herbert Hoogstrate 
Vice-President 
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MERCHANTS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


like other insurance organizations, started from 
small beginnings. Its management was imbued with 
the idea that the American way of life and com- 
petitive capitalism would bring the greatest reward. 
THE COMPANY HAS GROWN and succeeded, 
and now pauses a moment to look back—and to 
look forward. It looks back on half a century 
during which its assets rose to a record high of four 
and one-half million dollars, and to the more than 
sixteen million dollars in claims paid to its assureds. 
UPON THIS SOLID financial foundation, and upon 
its record for payment of losses, Merchants Fire 
faces the future with confidence, certain that it 
stands ready to serve agents and policyholders in 


H. W. Huskins 
Ass't Secretary 


Car! P. Allen 
Ass't Treasurer 


Year Ending Assets 
December 31, 1904 
December 31, 1914 
December 31, 1924 
December 31, 1934 
December 31, 1944 
December 31, 1953 


the same fine American spirit. 


GROWTH 


Annual 
Premium 
Income 


34,040.00 
27,829.00 
544,946.00 


$ 103,754.00 § 
451,980.00 
1,195,603.00 
2,060,000.00 739,462.00 
3,056,008.00 1,276,510.00 
4,521,480.00 2,292,495.00 
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keep behind it and push. Here is 
another place in which the industrial 
nurse is all-important, because she 
can do much to make the program 
a success or a failure. There is 
need for maintaining interest in the 
program through the use of posters 
and bulletins, and the company mag- 
azine, if there is one; and of course, 
the foremen and supervisory staff 
must be convinced of the value of 
the program so that they will secure 
the cooperation of their employees. 


A valuable help in maintaining this 
interest is the formation of a Wise 
Owl Club chapter in the plant, not 
only for day-to-day eye-safety, but 
for helping to maintain interest in 
the sight conservation program. 

Everything that can be done to 
keep workers in tip-top physical 
condition is a good investment for 
both management and employees. 
This includes eyesight conservation 
as an important and integral part 
of plant safety. 
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PROTECT OLDER PERSONS 
CAN BE pro- 


HAT 
tect older persons against 


the rising tide of home and public 
accidents? This is a question now 
engaging the attention of more than 
three million families throughout 
the country who have relatives over 
65 living with them. 

A study completed recently by the 
Institute for Safer Living of the 
American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, shows that a high 
percentage of accidents involving 
persons over 65 results in their 
death or permanent crippling injury. 
Recent achievements in public health 
and medicine have reduced the death 
rate by disease in older age brackets, 
but the accident rate continues to 
increase, Accidents, _ principally 
around the home, result in death 
or permanent crippling injury for 
more than 300,000 oldsters 
year, 

Falls comprise the worst hazard 
type of all, and account for more 
than 75 per cent of these mishaps. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the falls occur 
on home stairways and _ strangely 
enough on level walk surfaces too. 

Seme of the more important 
mc ures that can be taken to safe- 
guard loved ones over 65 are: 


DONE to 


each 


Do all you can to make their quar- 
ters convenient and free of obstruc- 
tions. 

Provide “one floor living” for them 
if possible. 

Provide bright, shadow-free light- 
ing. 

Keep stairs free of obstructions and 
well lighted. Handrails are a must. 
Store all commonly used household 


items in easily reached places. 
Show them how to operate any of 
the newer electrical or gas appli- 
ances, stove or heaters. 

Keep your home “fire safe.” 
Provide them comfortable but safe 
footwear. 

Encourage elderly persons not to 
engage in work or chores that are 
beyond their physical capacity. 

Do not burden grandparents with 
the responsibility of baby sitting if 
it can be avoided. 

Younger persons often fail to rec- 
ognize the waning physical and 
mental abilities of oldsters until it is 
too late, cautions the Institute. Con- 
stant alertness of family members 
will help to prevent an accidental 
tragedy in your home. 


SAFETY AWARD 


He National Safety Council's 

highest commendation, The 
Award of Honor, has been pre- 
sented to Walter Kidde & Company 
Inc., (Belleville, N. J.) in recogni- 
tion of that company’s reduction of 
accident frequency and _ severity 
rates. In June, 1953, Kidde re- 
ceived the Council’s second highest 
award fer operating more than two 
million man hours without a dis- 
abling injury during the preceding 
eight months. 

Kidde qualified for the new 
award because its injury rate during 
1953 was a 62% improvement on its 
“par” rate and the severity rate was 
a 52% improvement. Par rates are 
computed by the National Safety 
Council from a plant’s experience 
in other years and from the national 
rates on the industry, 


_— Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


HE 1954 public relations pro- 
ee for the Auto-Owners In- 
surance Company, Lansing, Michi- 
gan, is an all-out safety drive leveled 
at the motoring public. It will use 
the impact of planned advertising to 
sell the public on courtesy-of-the- 
road, observance of rules and safe- 
driving practices. The unusual part 
of the Auto-Owners plan will be the 
complete lack of tie-in product sell- 
ing. The full advertising appropri- 
ation will be used to carry this 
safety crusade message to the peo- 
ple. The keynote of the Auto-Own- 
ers plan is a simple, but powerful 
slogan written in the essence of the 
Golden Rule. The slogan is: “Drive 
as you would have others drive— 
Carefully, Courteously, Safely.” All 
forms of advertising will be used to 
spread the safety message including 
the company’s highway sign pro- 
gram, 


NOT SO HANDY 


pape vig are a constant threat 
to the home handyman. A\l- 
though he’s quick to grasp the rudi- 
ments of any new power tool, he 
never spends enough time with his 
tools to know them and their ca- 
pabilities as well as a professional 
would. Frequently he doesn’t know 
how to keep them in perfect shape 
and works on and on with tools that 
are dull and are even more likely to 
cause accidents. His workshop often- 
times is cramped for space and in- 
adequately lighted. All these things 
make accidents a constant hazard- 
and the home handyman may be the 
first to admit it. 

When an accident does occur, the 
do-it-yourselfer can’t fall back on 
workmen’s compensation to help 
tide him over. Because the accident 
occurred at home, he can depend 
only on the generosity of the com- 
pany for which he works to keep 
sending him that weekly pay check. 
This is your talking point. Show 
the home handyman how, without 
adequate financial protection, his 
hobby can rob him of his livelihood 
and you’re well on your way to 
adding a new accident insurance 
policyholder. 

“The Marylander,” Maryland Casualty Co. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





SATISFACTORY ADJUSTMENTS 


N THE adjustment of the direct 

claims of policyholders, those of 

us charged by our companies 
with this responsibility as well as 
our adjusting representatives in the 
field have far greater influence over 
what the insuring public thinks of 
our industry than does any other 
segment of the business, whether 
that be the production, underwriting 
or even advertising. While at first 
blush this may appear to be a gross 
overstatement, I believe upon fur- 
ther reflection the reader may be 
inclined to agree with it. Let us 
stop and think for a moment: What 
product does the insurance agent 
really sell to the buying public? 
Just a piece of paper with some 
printing on it called an insurance 
policy. The word “policy” comes 
from the Italian “‘polizza’’ meaning 
“a promise”,—a promise that will 
only have to be performed if and 
when some specified contingency 
occurs in the future. But if that 
event does occur, then that drab- 
appearing piece of paper and the 
promise it contains suddenly and 
overnight must become the most 
valuable of the assured’s possessions 
upon which he may depend to save 
him from economic ruin. 


The Necessary Funds 


The protection it affords will pro- 
vide the necessary funds to rebuild 
his home, store or factory and re- 
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place their contents, and may even 
conserve the financial assets of his 
business intact and assure him of 
the continuation of normal income 
for his family’s livelihood during 
the period of restoration. Here, 
then, is the crucial test of our prod 
uct—the real value of that piece of 
paper and the promise it contains. 
How loss men fulfill the obligations 
their companies have assumed and 
the treatment the individual policy- 
holder receives at their hands in his 
time of need will determine not only 
what that individual thinks of our 
industry but the insuring public as 
a whole as we proceed to deal with 
hundreds of thousands of people a 
year in the settlement of their claims. 
Therefore, they are responsible for 
formulating the mass public opinion 
by their deeds, not words, with far 
more influence on public relations 
than all the dollars insurance com- 
panies may spend on advertising in 
the hope of creating good-will to- 
ward our industry. 


It is probably true that the gentle- 
men who established the old line 
companies never heard of the term 
“public relations,” but the frame 
work they laid for the industry as 
it exists today is rather positive 
proof that they were fully cognizant 


of all these words now imply. Being 


men of the utmost integrity them- 
selves, they realized that their infant 
enterprises could only hope to sur- 
vive and succeed if their policy- 
holders, having parted with their 
hard-earned premium dollars in 
good faith, were assured of prompt, 
courteous and honorable adjust- 
ment and payment of all legitimate 
claims. The very fact that many 
companies have been in business 
continuously for well over one hun- 
dred years and have prospered is in- 
dicative that their successors in 
management have held unyielding to 
the high standards established by the 
founders. It is this heritage that 
loss men will preserve and, if pos- 
sible, enhance in all of their dealings 
with the insuring public. 


Complexities 


But the determination to provide 
prompt, honest and uniform service 
to our policyholders is fraught with 
complexities that our forebears 
never visualized in their wildest 
dreams. In those early days, ad- 
justing facilities were taxed most 
severely by conflagrations such as 
occurred at San Francisco, Chicago 
and Baltimore. But even the most 
serious of these catastrophies, the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire 
of 1906, resulted in considerably less 
then one hundred thousand claims 
under insurance policies and by and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Satisfactory Adjustments—Continued 


large the financially-sound com- 
panies were able to adjust their 
losses and preserve satisfactory re- 
lations with their policyholders. 
Fortunately we have in more recent 
years witnessed such rapid advances 
in fire protection, means of com- 
munication, improved building con- 
struction and fire prevention tech- 
niques that the danger of similar 
conflagrations striking our metro- 
politan areas again may be con- 
sidered remote. However, band in 
hand with this lessened danger of 


widespread disaster by fire has come 
the development of ever-broadening 
insurance coverages which entail 
exposure to other catastrophe losses 
of such magnitude and far-flung 
proportions that loss men at times 
cannot help but become discouraged 
in their efforts to keep pace with 
the adjusting needs of policyholders. 

Take, for example, the perils of 
wind and hailstorm. We may have 
been complacent in the thought that 
we were doing fairly well with the 
catastrophe problems these hazards 
entail until we were brought up 
short by the storm which swept 
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through several states in the North- 
east in November 1950. Then, 
overnight, insurance companies were 
deluged with a million and a half 
claims, with every policyholder 
anxiously awaiting the prompt per- 
formance of their promise to pay 
for the damages sustained. The 
damage involved in that storm is 
estimated to have approached two 
hundred million dollars. We did the 
best we could with the adjusting 
facilities then available and yet it 
would be the height of optimism to 
contend that the service we were 
able to provide in all instances 
measured up to our previous high 
standards of prompt, fair and uni- 
form claim treatment to our policy- 
holders. We fell far short of that 
goal in far too many instances. 

3ut somehow we survived that 
grueling experience with our record 
of performance not too badly tar- 
nished and out of it came the firm 
determination on the part of the 
entire loss fraternity and top insur- 
ance management as well that it 
should never happen again. Long 
before the last claims of that 1950 
storm were behind us, steps had 
been taken to greatly augment ad- 
justing facilities for the future so 
that we might be better prepared. 
This involved the careful selection 
and training of a large force of 
competent young men for the ad- 
justing profession far in excess of 
normal requirements. Plans were 
formulated for marshalling these 
forces on a moment’s notice in the 
event of catastrophe by the com- 
pany-owned adjustment bureaus 
and independent adjusters alike. In 
addition to the expansion in their 
ranks, we have witnessed the rapid 
development of staff adjusters em- 
ployed by individual insurance com- 
panies to service their single shot 
(or one-company ) losses. For over- 
all supervision of these expanded 
facilities in time of disaster, the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has developed a catastrophe 
program which will not only insure 
the proper performance of their 
duties by adjusters in the field but 
also will keep the insuring public 
in the affected area fully informed 
of the measures being taken by the 
companies to assure prompt adjust- 
ment and payment of their claims. 


{Continued on page 163) 
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In the Philippine port of Davao one night, a terrifying 
light flared and spread with the wind. Fire was loose! 

It burned beyond control, despite all efforts to quench it, 
devouring warehouses, offices and stock worth millions of 
dollars. 

Fires burned for a month. 

But so swiftly did agents for American International 


3 Underwriters go to work, that within the same month, 90 
The city percent of their claims were processed—and closed! Rebuild- 
ing started before the fires were out. 

Such on-the-spot American service is typical of American 

that wouldn't International Underwriters whose representatives are 
located just about everywhere in the world. 

Private American investments abroad, also located just 
about everywhere, now total over 16 billion dollars with an 

burn down | increase of 4 billions in the last three years alone. These 
investments imply tremendous insurance opportunity, some 
of it probably originating in your own locality. 

It’s easy to handle. You only need the same kind of in- 
formation for risks abroad as for those at home. Policies 
are written in familiar American terms, losses paid in the 
same currency as premiums, or, where local law allows, in 
U.S. dollars. 

Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks. Take them to AIU — and AIU is your expert. 
For full information and literature, write to Dept.B of the 
AIU office nearest you. Or call in person. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 


INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
oh Califo onta Stock Compan yf 
AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Condensed from statement filed with California Department of Insurance 
Assets iatitilies 


CASH os ' $ 6,830,901 RESERVE FOR LOSSES $20,991,626 
Actual cash on deposit in banks. Includes Computed in accordance with California In- 
$4,100,000 interest-bearing Bank Certificates 
f Deposit 
sikh lat RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS _ 2,981,811 
BONDS Premiums and deposits paid in advance and 
U.S. Governments... . 19,570,977 not yet earned 
, ity Dece or 15, 198 
“F eee maturity December 15, 1958 iin RESERVE FOR TAXES 
unicipals 186,; 
Catbet uaeuslty Deceusber 1, 1908 Reserve for payment of State and Federal 
Taxes, when due 


STOCKS 841,080 RESERVE FOR POLICYHOLDERS’ 
Common and Preferred DIVIDENDS 








surance Code for future payment of claims 


1,319,062 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION 2,794,898 OTHER LIABILITIES 379,701 


None of which has been owing for more than TOTAL LIABILITIES : 26,880,862 
ninety days CAPITAL STOCK 

SURPLUS 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 6,013,145 


REAL ESTATE OWNED 1,344,365 
Land and buildings 
OTHER ASSETS 325,486 
_—_———_ TOTAL LIABILITIES, CAPITAL 
TOTAL ASSETS $32,894,007 STOCK AND SURPLUS $32,894,007 
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President of President of President of 
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Overhaul Job for Salesmen 


My FRIEND AND I were discussing 
salesmen who earn $25,000 « year 
or more. 


“A good many men earn $25,000 
a year selling who aren’t $25,000-a- 
year salesmen,” said he. 


Aor. 


“Explain what you mean,, will 
you?” 

“An ordinary salesman often has 
an exceptional year, makes $25,000 
a year. Earning that one year 
doesn’t qualify a man as a $25,000 
man. The next year he might earn 
only $5000.” 


Got the Point 


I saw his point. 

“Do you know any $25,000-a-year 
salesmen?” I asked. 

“Several. But the one that in my 
book is a genuine $25,000 salesman 
is George Gipson. He’s made his 
$25,000 a year for twenty or twenty- 
five years—and some years it tops 
$25,000 by another $10,000. And he 
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does it year after year—that’s the 
point I want to make.” 

I asked if I might meet this sales- 
man, was told it could be arranged, 
and it was. After a fascinating half 
hour with one of the best, most 
thoughtful salesmen I ever met, | 
came away with this idea I should 
like to pass on: Jn order to become 


and remain a top earning salesman, 
a salesman has to give himself a 
frequent overhaul! 

That, in effect, is what Gipson 
told me. 

“We all of us tend to get into 
ruts,” said he. “It’s natural. But 
it’s always harmful. I have to fight 
against them all the time.” 


Bad Habits 


I asked him the nature of the ruts 
that were so harmful. He said they 
took the form mostly of bad per- 
sonal traits and habits that make a 
salesman unpleasant, hence unac- 
ceptable to his customers. 

He named the traits he considers 
most harmful. 


Among them he put egotism, 
faultfinding, discourtesy, disagree- 
ableness, touchiness, gloom. 

“We are all subject to these things 
unless we are mighty careful,” said 
he. “The only way we can avoid 
them is by a complete overhaul.” 

That word overhaul used in con- 
nection with a salesman’s personality 
fascinated me. I asked Gipson to ex- 
plain the method. 


Overhaul Every Day 


“The simplest you can imagine. I 
give myself an overhaul every day, 
pay through the nose if I don’t. 

“All I do is this: at night, or at 
lunch time, whenever I am alone, I 
put myself up on a block where I 
can take a good look at myself from 
all sides. I don’t pull any punches. 
I ask myself if I am too egotistical, 
too disagreeable, too touchy, and so 
forth, for my own good. If I find 
spots where I am, I decide I’ll have 
no more of that. And, because I 
check up so frequently, I am able to 
keep my resolutions.” 

If you ask me, this is a pretty 
low price to pay for success like 
George Gipson’s. 


Use Others’ Opinions 


CONSIDERING THAT THE OPINION of 
some other person is the strongest 
possible selling punch, it has always 
struck me as strange that salesmen 
resist using it so steadfastly. 

The good ones don’t. They are 
forever quoting someone’s opinion, 
preferably a customer’s and, natu- 
rally, a favorable opinion. 

This form of selling, known as 
testimonial selling or the use of 
verbal proof stories, is firmly estab- 
lished as power selling. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Tell you what. Spend a few days 
collecting opinions of endorsement of 
your goods. Spend a few days prac- 
ticing presenting them in the right 
way. Spend a few more days testing 
the method. 

And watch 
zoom. 


how your sales will 


What It Is People Want 


Hr HAS SOLD from behind the same 
counter for twenty years, wouldn't 
trade places with anybody. He is as 
good a retail salesman as there is in 
America—and as prosperous. 

“Selling is fun,” he will tell you. 
“And it is simple. Ali selling is is 
finding out what people want and 
showing them that they can get it 
from your goods.” 

What is it people want? you ask. 
He answers: 

“Four things. They want to gain. 
They want to be. They want to do. 
They want to save. 

“They want to gain certain things 

health ... time... money... 
popularity . . . improved appearance 


... prestige. They want to be— 
good parents ... hospitable .. . 
influential . . . efficient... first... 
recognized as authorities. They want 
to do these things: express them- 
selves . . . satisfy curiosity .. . ac- 
quire things . .. imitate the suc- 
cessful. And they want to save— 
time... money... work... 
discomfort . . . worry risks 
. . « personal embarrassment. 

“See how simple selling really is?” 

Selling is simple when you get a 
grass-roots concept of it such as this 
man has. 


How to Get Interviews 


HiIs BOSS SENT HIM to a strange mar- 
ket, five hundred miles away, ex- 
pecting orders. The boss got no 
orders. He got alibis. He went in 
person to find out why, to salvage a 
promising salesman if he could. And 
he could. He could when he 
found the trouble—the salesman 
hadn’t mastered the simple technique 
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of getting in. So he wasn’t having 
anyone to whom to tell his story. 

It isn’t hard to get interviews. 
Here are some tricks of the best 
salesman. Rely on curiosity as much 
as you can; do not deceive but don’t 
give your whole story when asking 
for an interview. Be positive, expect 
success. Remember it is better to 
ask for odd-hours interviews than 
on the hour and half hour; suggests 
you are a respecter of time. Practice 
your story until it sounds plausible. 


The real secret of how to use 
time is to pack it as you would your 
luggage, filling up the small spaces 
with small things. 

—Henry Haddow 


Wrong—"Do you understand what | mean?" 
Right—""Am | making myself clear?” 
Wrong—"You won't be sorry if you buy it.” 
Right—"You will always be glad you made 
this choice." 


Wrong—"'Sorry you are not willing to give 
my line a try." 

Right—"Thanks for going over this with me. 
I'm sure we'll work together later on.” 


—Occidental Life Pulse 


When the Northern Assurance came to California in 


1854 and began writing insurance in the United States, 


it did so with the determination that it would establish 
itself as an Agency Company. Through 100 years of 
operation it has remained an Agency Company and 


will continue to do so. 


That is why so many Agencies have represented the 
Northern for 50 years and more. 
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Good Selling Has Three Legs 


National Securities & Research Corp. 


ELLING is easy for some be- 

cause they naturally do and say 

the right things. But selling is 
also an acquired skill that can be 
learned and developed by ali but a 
few. 


The really good salesman is atop 
a three-legged platform. The three 
legs are the product, the clock, and 
the human element. If any one of 
them is short or weak, the salesman 
will slip one way or another. Let’s 
look at these three legs of good sales- 
manship to see if there is room for 
improving our own way of selling. 


The Three Legs 


1. The Product. A cardinal rule 
of selling is to know all about what 
you are selling and your competi- 
tion. This knowledge should be so 
thorough that you can select from 
it the kind of information suitable 
for different types of buyers. 


Don’t blame your prospect if he 
fails to understand you. It’s your 
job to make yourself clear, regard- 
less of his training or profession. 


Realize that when a prospect gives 
his time for a sales interview, the 
salesman should be prepared to tell 
him something interesting and help- 
ful. Many salesmen literally insult 
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prospects by going to see them half- 
trained and half-hearted. 

These salesmen contribute little 
or nothing for the courtesy of the 
time that has been given them. When 
you get an interview, be prepared 
to answer any question and to give 
the kind of factual and persuasive 
information that would cause you, 
yourself, to buy. 

2. Clock Efficiency. This leg is time 
and how it is used. 


Investment of Time 


Top salesmen, like top executives, 
spend and invest their time with 
proper planning. It’s the use of time 
that may determine your sales re- 
sults. 

It’s not easy for some salesmen 
to be efficient with their time. If 
you have difficulty along this line, 
train yourself on clock efficiency. 
Get one of those appointment books 
marked out in half hours or quarter 
hours. Make up your mind that the 
best hours of the day for seeing 
prospects and will be 
kept free. 

Your important detail work of 
reading sales and technical literature, 
digging up prospect lists, planning 
campaigns, etc., should be scheduled 
so as not to take a minute away 
from the interview. 


customers 


The proper use of time in itself 
can multiply your sales and earnings. 
For a month, keep track of the total 
time you spend face-to-face with 
prospects or customers. Then try 
to increase that time by fifty percent 
the next month. 


3. The Human Element. It is of 
ten hard to find out why so many 
of our prospects don’t become cus- 
tomers. We are not naturally self- 
critical. Unfortunately, the prospect 
may not get the full meaning of 
what we are saying so he doesn’t 
buy. His mind may be occupied with 
things more important to him. 


Try to Demonstrate 


If you can, try to demonstrate, 
rather than just tell. Catalogs use 
as many pictures as they can. So, 
when making a presentation, always 
get beside your prospect and show 
something. 


Point out the names of companies 
using vour product—anything to 
keep the prospect’s eyes with you 
It will aid greatly in keeping his 
attention and helping you to get an 
understanding—and perhaps make 
that sale. 


Condensed from an address before the Mutual 
Fund Conference, San Francisco, Calif 
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Security Service 


or more than 100 
. the trade mark 
of the “Hanover Fire” 
has been emblematic of 
unquestioned security to 
policyholders and a 
pledge of service to pro- 
ducers. It is a guarantee 
of strength and depend- 
ability—it is indicative 


of a spirit of fair dealing 


and friendly coopera- 
tion, 


Established on Hanover 
Square, New York City, 
in 1852, the company is 
a nationwide aggressive 
organization whose fa- 
cilities are always avail- 
able to further the best 
interests of its producers. 


You are cordially invited 
to avail yourself of these 
factors of sound security 
and specialized service 
by writing to: 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 


340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 








The Buyers’ Round Table—from p. 59 


amounts allowed in our benefit 
schedule. Generally these were 
downward adjustments of fees, but 
in a few instances we think physi- 
cians have charged more than usual 
for services, knowing our employees 
could collect in full from their in- 
surance. As long as surgeons volun- 
tarily reduce some of their charges, 
we are not critical if they increase 
other fees to the insurance allow- 
ance, 

Since the plan started there have 
been 8,425 claims resulting in a 
total of $814,000 in benefits. This 
averages about $74 a year per in- 
sured employee. Benefit payments 
have ranged from as little as $2 for 
diagnostic laboratory tests to $6,100 
for a succession of major illnesses 
suffered during the first two years 
of his life by the son of one of our 
research scientists. 


To Meet Heavy Expenses 


In designing our insurance pro- 
gram we have recognized that it is 
important from the standpoint of 
employee relations to pay benefits 
for many expenses which are really 
not very burdensome. But our basic 
objective is to assist employees to 
meet those expenses which cannot 
ordinarily be met out of current in- 
come. 

During the period of two and 
three-quarters years 389 employees 
have each received more than $500 
in benefits, 93 have received over 
$1,000 each, and 5 have received 
more than $3,000. While this is not 
catastrophe medical insurance, the 
plan is certainly covering some 
major medical expense. 

We have some information about 
the adequacy of the program. For 
example, I mentioned that during 
the first year the surgical plan 
covered 76% of the fees charged. 
At that time hospitalization insur- 
ance payments were over 95% of 
total charges. Three of the hospital 
confinements in this period lasted 
more than one hundred twenty days, 
but the main reason benefits were 
less than charges is that a number 
of employees occupied private rooms 
and were reimbursed at semi-private 
rates. 


Unfortunately our records fail to 
show all the expenses of major ill- 
ness. However, examination of 
some of the largest claims will give 
a more specific idea of the adequacy 
of our plan to solve the economic 
problems of major illness. 


Large Claims 


Case 1: A senior clerk, male, age 
47, who had been with our company 
for twenty-two years underwent 
major abdominal surgery and was 
hospitalized for one hundred two 
days. Total known medical and 
hospital expenses were, $3,584; total 
insurance benefits were $3,438. The 
employee’s salary was $440 per 
month and under our sick pay plan 
this salary was continued for fifteen 
weeks until the employee died. The 
total sick pay amounted to $1,543.00 
and the combined total insurance 
benefits and sick pay was $4,981.00. 


Case 2: A stock clerk, male, age 
52, who had been with our company 
for twenty-six years underwent 
major abdominal surgery and was 
hospitalized for one hundred forty- 
three days. Total known medical 
and hospital expenses were $4,382, 
and total insurance benefits were 
$3,391. The employee’s salary of 
$76 per week was continued in full 
throughout the disability which 
lasted nearly forty weeks. Total sick 
pay was $2,964.00 and the combined 
total of insurance benefits and sick 
pay was $6,355.00. 


Case 3: A clerk stenographer, 
female, age 30, who had been with 
our company for six years received 
multiple fractures, dislocations and 
lacerations in an automobile acci- 
dent. The initial period of hospital 
confinement lasted one htndred 
twenty days and the total insurance 
benefits of $2,756 lacked only $5 of 
covering all known expenses. Full 
salary was continued to the em- 
ployee for fourteen weeks, followed 
by half salary for an additional 
seven weeks. Total sick pay was 
$1,014 and the combined total of 
insurance and sick pay was $3,770. 
Subsequent orthopedic surgery for 
treatment of a condition arising 
from the same accident resulted in 
additional expenses of $1,247. To- 
ward this we were able to pay the 
employee $1,209 in insurance bene- 
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fits but no more sick pay. The com- 
bined total of benefits including 
sick pay for injuries sustained in a 
single automobile accident was $4,- 
978. 

Case 4: A retired employee was 
hospitalized for one hundred twenty- 
eight days for treatment of frac- 
tures of the hip and wrist. Total 
insurance benefits of $2,033 came 
within $400 of paying all of her 
medical expenses. 

Case 5: During the course of two 
years the infant son of a research 
scientist was hospitalized five times 
for a succession of ailments inclu- 
ding kidney trouble, pneumonia, 
dermatitis, and tonsillitis. The baby 
spent two hundred sixty-one days 
in hospitals. It was determined that 
five periods of confinement occurred 
during separate periods of disability 
and we were able to cover all two 
hundred sixty-one days. Total claim 
payments were $6,106; total known 
medical expenses amounted to $6,- 


200. 

Case 6: The 14 year old son of 
one of our employees contracted 
poliomyelitis. Our insurance plan 
paid $2,377 in connection with the 
first one hundred twenty days of 
hospitalization. There have been one 
hundred ninety days of hospitaliza- 
tion to date and the child is still un- 
der treatment. Total expenses to date 
have exceeded our insurance by 
$4,800. 

As I have implied, there may 
have been more uninsured expense 
than was reported to us. It seems 
clear, however, that a plan with 
just the “basic coverages” can go 
a long way to provide effective pro- 
tection against the costs of illness. 

Our hospitalization insurance 
and sick pay plan contain some very 
liberal features, such as unlimited 
coverage during first one hundred 
twenty days of hospital confinement 
in ward and semi-private accom- 
modations and continuation of full 
pay beginning with the first day of 
illness. Most employers would ex- 
pect such features to be abused and 
would avoid them. They work suc- 
cessfully for us because we happen 
to have an unusually responsible 
group of employees. 

Our plan has its shortcomings. 
For example, we have no insurance 
to pay for doctors’ calls or drugs 
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JOHN PAUL JONES (1747-1792) is 
often called “The Father of The American 














COMMISSIONED IN THE NAVY at 
outbreak of Revolutionary War, his ship 
was first to fly American Flag. 


5: JOHN PAUL JONES 








HE WENT TO SEA when he was !2 years 
old and in his twenties became commander 
of a merchant ship. 








FIGHTING A LARGE BRITISH CON- 
VOY, in the Irish Sea, in 1779, when called 
on to surrender, he retorted, ‘| have just 
begun to fight.” 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS .. . who join Hawkeye-Security and Indus- 


trial's great team. They build volume because always they get the best in 


home office cooperation. 
Comprehensive coverages 
assistance build sales. 


. « « prompt settlement and every home office 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE Co. 


Des Moines. lowa 





when illnesses do not require hos- 
pitalization, and there is no insur- 
ance to pay for special nursing care 
or X-ray therapy. On the other 
hand, we offer full insurance bene- 
fits for dependents and pay the 
entire cost of full insurance cover- 
age for retired employees. 

Other employers have their own 
particular solutions to the health 
insurance problem of their partic- 
ular businesses. Many of them be- 
lieve it is important to insure em- 
ployees for some part of each kind 


of medical expense. Others have 
adopted catastrophe medical insur- 
ance plans covering employees but 
not their dependents. 

Our health insurance program is 
probably unique. It is fortunate that 
the voluntary health insurance mar- 
ket is flexible enough to permit us to 
buy what we want, and other em- 
ployers to buy what they want. The 
important thing is to recognize that 
corporations have individualities and 
need freedom to work out the insur- 
ance programs which suit them best. 
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YOU NEED THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT 
TO DO THE JOB... 


Fireman’s Fund proudly announces a complete new program of 
accident, sickness, and hospital policies. These new contracts are 
specifically designed to provide the broadest disability protection 
at a cost that can be tailored to any budget. Policy language and 
application forms have been simplified—the result is unequalled 
buyer appeal and complaint-free claim settlements. 


To make A & H selling easy, we have also produced our second 
“Production for Profit’ kit, which explains coverage and benefits, 
and includes direct mail and other merchandising ideas. 


Here’s a twin example of the “right equipment” we are furnishing 
our producers...top notch “products” like our new A & H policies 
and a companion sales kit. We'd like to have you know more about 
our new A & H contracts...just send the coupon. 











'e 5 Advertising Department, Fireman's Fund Group 
CLeentattd CF A 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
FIDELITY ° . 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE + CASUALTY + SURETY 
REINSURANCE 


Please send me your new ACCIDENT and HEALTH sales kit. 


Home Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 





Departmental Offices: San Francisco * New York * Chicago « Boston 
Atlanta + Los Angeles « Seattle * Toronto 





FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY i State 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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POST-CLAIM UNDERWRITING 


ERSONALLY, I dislike the 

term “post-claim underwrit- 

ing,” because to me it infers 
that we have had to wait until bene- 
fits were paid under the policy before 
we actually did our underwriting. I 
like to think that in selecting risks 
for accident and health we are doing 
a good job and accepting those on 
whom we expect to continue the in- 
surance, even though the policy- 
owner may suffer a disability and be 
obliged to ask for the benefits prom- 
ised in his contract. 


Commercial Policies 


In presenting this subject, I be- 


lieve there are a few points which 
should be agreed upon. First, this 
discussion pertains to commercial 
type policies and not to the guaran- 
teed renewable forms. A guaran- 
teed renewable policy is a “one- 
sided” contract because it guarantees 
renewal of the policy up to a certain 
age merely by the insured tendering 
his premium before expiration of the 
grace period. 

Commercial type policies are those 
which are renewable only with the 
consent of the company or have 
Clause 16 in their standard provi- 
sions. I refer to these as “two-sided” 
contracts because they give the com- 
pany the same privilege as the in- 
sured. If the insured does not wish 
to pay his premium we cannot re- 
quire him to send that premium to 
us, even though it is from premiums 
received that we pay the policy bene- 
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D. B. ALPORT 
Vice President in Charge of 
Underwriting 
Business Men's Assurance Company 
of America 


We expect to continue 


fits. Likewise, in those cases where 
the applicant’s situation has changed 
as an insurance risk, the company is 
not obligated to accept a renewal 
premium. 

The review made after benefits 
have been paid is not to be confused 
with a review such as conducted 
regularly in many companies on pol- 
icies that have been in force five, 
ten or more years or where the 
policyowners have reached certain 
age groups. 

I have mentioned “benefits” paid. 


In our company we refer to the pay- 
ment of claims as the “allowing of 
benefits.” After all, the insured is 
entitled to those benefits when, as 
the result of an accident or sickness, 
he has a disability that causes loss 
of time or the incurring of certain 
expenses. We do not like to think 
he has to claim benefits. We go a 
step further in that those who handle 
requests for benefits in our office 
are “field service men,” not “ad- 
justers.” The policy clearly defines 
the benefits due the insured so there 
should be no reason for “adjust- 
ments.” 


Public Relations 


No discussion of post-disability 
review would be complete without 
calling attention to the public rela- 


tions angle. At the 1952 annual 
meeting of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference, Mr. Ed 
Faulkner presented a report the first 
paragraph of which read as follows : 


“On the proper payment of claims 
rests, to a very large degree, the 
good name and success of the acci- 
dent and health insurance industry. 
Though the sales organization pro- 
cures the business and the under- 
writer evaluates it, the claim exam- 
iner keeps it, for sound claim re- 
lationship are a basic determinate of 
the persistency of the insurance. 
When an applicant secures insurance 
he has in mind its maturity as a 
claim which means to him the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Post-Claim Underwriting—Continued 


prompt payment of money at the 
time that he is disabled. His atti- 
tude toward his policy, the insurer, 
agent and the whole industry will 
depend upon the courtesy, celerity 
and accuracy with which his claim 
is handled. The payment of the 
claim is fulfillment of the obligation 
undertaken by the insurer when the 
risk was accepted and it is the re- 
sponsibility of all who affect the 
claim relationship to see that acci- 
dent and health insurance ‘in action’ 
measures up to the high ideals of the 
business and the public’s expecta- 
tions of it.” 

We might go just a step further 
and add this thought. After an in- 
dividual recovers from his disability 
and has received considerate atten- 
tion by the claim department, he 
naturally expects the company to 
accept the next premium for the 
renewal of his insurance. It is poor 
business to build up good public re- 
lations in the claim department only 
to have it destroyed in the under- 
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writing department by an ill-advised 
action after post-disability review. 

Of course we are still talking 
about term contracts—those on 
which we accept a premium which 
provides coverage for a term of 
months, at the end of which time the 
contract may be renewed with our 
consent and by the payment of an- 
other premium. On this class of 
business the premium rates are lower 
than those for guaranteed renewable 
plans. 


Level Premium 


Accident and health insurance, 
with the exception of guaranteed re- 
newable forms, is quite similar to 
fire and automobile insurance, al- 
though in the latter forms of cas- 
ualty coverage a new policy is issued 
at the beginning of each term and 
the rates vary on each renewal ac- 
cording to the experience of the in- 
dustry in that particular locality 
where the insured resides. Accident 
and health contracts are issued on a 
level premium basis and it is the 
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intention of the company to provide 
disability protection for the same 
premium from term to term if at all 
possible. 

In addition to public relations, 
the underwriter who reviews the 
case after disability must be mindful 
of several other factors in reaching 
his decision. 

The next item that comes to mind 
is the cost. We refer to cost be- 
cause many underwriters look upon 
policyowners whose insurability has 
changed as being costly risks for the 
company to renew. In that respect, 
they are thinking in terms of addi- 
tional benefits that may have to be 
paid for recurrent disabilities on 
that particular case. The policy- 
owner, in their opinion, is one for 
whom the campany can no longer 
provide the same plan of coverage 
at the rate he has been paying. 
However, when we consider that 
cost let us also consider the cost to 
the company if the underwriter rec- 
ommends non-renewal of the in- 
surance. 

First, we lose the premium income 
on this policyowner. As was said 
quite recently, “Cancellation in the 
A&H business is the item causing 
the loudest noise.” The policyowner 
whose protection has been termi- 
nated by non-renewal does get 
“noisy.” He voices his displeasure 
so loudly that his friends or family 
who own insurance in the company 
may feel they should terminate their 
policies also, That “noise” may even 
have an adverse influence on some 
good prospects for future business. 
[t has been known to be so loud in 
some cases that a whole community 
has become misled and angered to 
the extent that a representative of 
the company was no longer welcome. 

Another costly result could be the 
loss of one of your salesmen. Esti- 
mates on what it costs to train a 
salesman run from over $1,500 for 
salesmen within the first six months 
with the company to $27,800 for 
salesmen who have been with the 
organization for more than two 
years. Even the lower of these 
figures would be an amount sufficient 
to pay a substantial future benefit 
to one of our policyowners. 

In post-disability review, we find 
there are some cases referred to us 
where the benefits are paid a short 
time after the issuance of the insur- 
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ance. In some of these we feel there 
has been selection against the com- 
pany. In such cases, lack of actual 
proof would have made it difficult 
for our claims examiners to have 
contested the claim but, certainly, 
such policyowners are not desirable 
risks. 


Other types of cases we see are 
those in which the policyowners 
have suffered an unusually large 
number of disabilities, either from 
accident or sickness, and those who 
have had one serious disability from 
a condition which would normally 
render them uninsurable or consid- 
erably impaired as disability risks. 


Many of our readers would like to 
have some definite recommendation 
on how to handle cases where bene- 
fits have been paid for diabetes, tu- 
berculosis, coronary artery disease, 
nervous breakdown, female opera- 
tions and many other conditions 
which could be mentioned. We will 
not try to recommend, or even sug- 
gest, a possible solution for individ- 
ual cases. All of these remarks are 
generalized because in our own com- 
pany experience, covering some 
forty years, we believe a post-dis- 
ability review means an individual 
consideration of each and every 
case. Even though these are not 
guaranteed renewable contracts, our 
first thought is, “How can we con- 
tinue this policy?” 


It would be a rather unusual case 
where we would recommend any 
modification on payment of the first 
claim. However, we are cautious in 
suggesting any standard practice as 
to when a modification or non-re- 
newal should be recommended. I 
am reminded of one situation where 
another company’s representative, 
in consulting us, got the impression 
that we only considered modifica- 
tion after there had been at least 
two claims paid. This company was 
not reporting any case to their un- 
derwriters until the third claim had 
occurred. Fortunately, we were able 
to correct the misunderstanding be- 
fore they got into any serious diffi- 
culty. It is important for claim men 
to report certain disabilities to the 
reviewer if for no other reason than 
the proper coding of claim informa- 
tion. 


Payment of benefits is one of the 
company’s greatest advertising me- 
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HOME OFFICE: 


diums. The man who has been dis- 
abled and has received benefits will 
sing our praises, thereby helping our 
salesmen to write additional con- 
tracts for clients who have been re- 
ferred to him by his satisfied policy- 
owner. 

In post-disability review we con- 
sider the man’s standing in his com- 
munity and the other insurance 
which he and his family may own 
with our company. We also consider 
the salesman. In those cases where it 


AssociaTion 
217 PINE STREET, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


seems we are unable to continue on 
the risk without change, we try to 
determine some basis on which we 
can continue to provide this insured 
with disability coverage. It is much 
better to make an offer which the 
policyowner will decline than to 
merely hand down an ultimatum 
which he must accept. 

In describing the different types 
of cases reviewed, I mentioned those 
with early claims. Where there is 

(Continued on page |70) 
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SELLING TIPS | 


from The HOME 


PLAIN SPEAKING 


JARGON, THE TECHNICAL LANGUAGE 
of a science or profession, can be as 
obscure as Greek to an outsider. For 
instance, if a doctor tells you his 
patient has “atopical rhinitis with 
inflamed turbinates,” he has prob- 
ably left you in the dark as to 
whether the patient’s appendix was 
removed or his arches have fallen. 
He should have said the patient’s 
nose was running. 

Insurance terms are not so mys- 
terious as medical terms, but for the 
prospect they may be just as vague 
and confusing. The trouble is that 
people want to appear intelligent, 
and when they do not understand 
your terms, they many times agree 
with you just to keep from appear- 
ing ignorant. 

It’s a good idea, when you talk to 
a prospect about some phase of in- 
surance, to ask him if he thoroughly 
understands you. Before he can an- 
swer, explain that the language is 
clear to you because you are in the 
insurance business, but you can 
easily see how it might confuse a 
person not familiar with insurance. 
You should add that you probably 
would have difficulty understanding 


the terms used in his business. 


-“Continental A & H & H News,” 
Continental Casualty Co. 


SIXTY SECOND SALES 


3RIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, IS THE 
HOME of Milton Wettenstein who is 
not content with just thinking up 
new sales ideas. He puts them into 
action, creating new sales dollars 
for his ever-expanding agency. 

One of his most effective inspira- 
tions was the use of a Polaroid 
Land camera in soliciting new dwell- 
ing business. Camera solicitation is 
not new but Mr. Wettenstein’s 
method and approach is. 
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Mr. Wettenstein keeps his camera 
handy at all times. As he goes about 
his work, he will occasionally spot 
a well-kept property that would 
make an excellent risk. He takes a 
picture, waits sixty seconds for it 
to develop, then knocks at the door 
and asks to speak to the owner. 

A variation that also works well, 
is to ask for permission to take the 
picture. The prospect then becomes 
actively interested in the operation 
of the camera and is anxious to see 
the result. This interest is a gilt- 
edged sales opportunity which Mr. 
Wettenstein takes full advantage of. 


“Mutuality,”” Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association 





CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 


Don't overlook the women! They 
are the ones who often make the 
decisions regarding insurance on a 
home and its contents, for here is her 
realm. Unless you are already doing 
so, spend a good part of your in- 
surance solicitation time among the 
ladies. When you sell them on the 
need for insurance, the deal usually 
is as good as closed. 

Fireman's 


Fund, Record 











TWELVE TIMES MORE 


ONE OF THE BEST PRODUCERS in the 
business uses direct mail in two 
ways. First, he sends out a direct 
mail letter and brochure regarding 
a specific line of insurance. This 
first mailing paves the way for his 
personal call. If the prospect says 
“No” to his personal follow-up, he 
sends another mailing on the same 
subject. Frequently, it is this second 
mailing that sells the line. The 
agent’s sales method is sound, both 
because of the value of repetition 
and because, as psychologists point 
out, the prospect retains twelve 
times more of what he reads in the 
brochure than of what he hears 


from the agent. 
—The Marylander 


OFFICE 


ONLY DAYS 


WRITING IN “YOUR PEKSGNALITY,” 
William D. Ellis tells of a call from 
a salesman one morning. As the 
salesman entered the door, Mr. Ellis 
was tearing off the sheets from his 
calendar pad and throwing them in 
the wastebasket. 

“Wait!” commanded the sales- 
man. “Don’t you save your check 
stubs and review them to see how 
you’ve spent your money ?” 

“These aren’t check stubs,” Mr. 
Ellis explained. “They’re only 
days.” 

The salesman stared. 
again—slow,” he ordered. 

“Sure. These aren’t money. 
These are only and then his 
meaning broke through, clear and 
strong. 


“Say that 


’ 


“Field Notes,” Northwestern Mutual 


"TOO BUSY" CLIENTS? 


A RECENT SUCCESS STORY tells about 
an agent who did most of his busi- 
ness with executives, doctors, and 
other people who are usually “too 
busy.” 

His secret was that he had found 
the best times for appointments 
the times when nobody else asked 
for them. He asked his prospect 
if he could drop by at such odd 
hours as 9:25 or 10:50, explaining 
that his call would take only the five 
or ten minutes between that time 
and the man’s next appointment. 
sv sticking to his promise of taking 
only the amount of time he had 
requested, he found that his pros- 
pect gladly opened the door for him 
even in the middle of a busy day. 
And if a second call was necessary, 
he had no difficulty getting a second 
appointment. 


—Cravens, Dargan & Co. “Review” 
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Rate-Making—from page 4] 


state. I quote from the National 
Underwriter of October 29, 1953, 
page 4. 

“Free Enterprisers in Texas (are) 
Foes of Insurance Profit” 

“Joe Shelton of Dallas, representing 
American Assn. of Well Drilling 
Contractors, said a profit factor of 
1.5% is adequate and that an addi- 
tional point here would be costly to 
oil well drillers. Advocating elim- 
ination of any profit factor was Ed 
surris, executive vice-president of 
Texas Manufacturers Assn.” 

It would be an odds on bet that 
both of the gentlemen, and certainly 
the people they represent, are among 
the loudest of those who cry out 
against the Federal Income Tax Act, 
that iniquitous regulator of their 
profits. Most will also recall that it 
took a bit of hard work to get the 
excess limits table revised. And 
there was that matter of the use of 
“trend factors.” But these were de- 
tails, the general idea of adequacy is 
not one of major difficulty. 

Nor is there too much difficulty as 
respects the requirement that the 


rates shall not be unfairly discrimi- 
natory. Of course we run into those 
who cling to the thing to which they 
are accustomed. My own company 
has encountered considerable oppo- 
sition to our classification plan for 
automobiles. The argument ad- 
vanced was that the plan was un- 
fairly discriminatory. Yet today our 
friends, the State Farm, is subjected 
to some pressure to introduce a 
classification plan on the allegation 
that a flat rate is unfairly discrim- 
inatory. 


Considerable Struggle 


Yet it has been a considerable 
struggle to convince many states that 
the flat rate plan should give way to 
rates classified by age of driver for 
instance, or use of car, or by popu- 
lation density. The great state of 
Texas was long in opposition to the 
introduction of Class 2 rates for the 
youthful driver. 

These differences of opinion came 
about because some people believe 
that there can be an accurate deter- 
mination of the point at which the 


breakdown of the whole group into 
classes constitutes unfair discrimi- 
nation. It has been my long time con- 
tention that if the classes can he 
clearly defined and there is a reason- 
able argument for the change, a com- 
pany has the right to subdivide 
present classes. And I repeat that 
statistics should not be necessary in 
advance for reasonable experimenta- 
tion. Competition will take care of 
the inept experimenter. 

Conversely, classification should 
not be forced on a company. If it 
wishes to combine two or more cus- 
tomary classes into a single average 
rate it is practicing the pure theory 
of insurance, the averaging of risk, 
to a greater extent than other com- 
panies may desire to do. And it may 
have practical reasons such as lesser 
expense or greater agent appeal. But 
those are within the prerogatives of 
the company to determine whether 
its best interest is served. 


The third and last test of a rate 
filing is that it shall not be excessive. 
Again a lot of us have had trouble 
with a number of departments who 
demand proof that our rates are not 
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SECURITY « STRENGTH « SERVICE 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


1896 


1863 “The British and Foreign 


Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
1911 
1836 


Globe Indemnity Company 


*The Liverpool and London and 
Globe Ins. Co. Ltd. 


1811 
1891 
1910 
1845 
1896 
1860 


Newark Insurance Company 

Queen Insurance Company of America 
Royal Indemnity Company 

*Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Star Insurance Company of America 


*Thames and Mersey Marine 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


1832 Virginia Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company 


Securities 
Deposited 
as Required 
by Law 


American and Foreign Insurance Co. $ 460,373 


1,045,749 
1,148,379 


1,401,777 
766,419 
839,780 

1,192,331 

1,353,191 
463,519 


1,042,847 


502,752 


ASSETS 


Other 
Admitted 
Assets 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


$20,777,288 $21,237,661 


12,208,021 
78,947,960 


13,253,770 
80,096,339 


45,243,683 
26,527,859 
68,462,629 
87,084,466 
52,954,393 
23,453,994 


46,645,460 
27,294,278 
69,302,409 
88,276,797 
54,307,584 


23,917,513 
6,963,497 8,006,344 


7,357,911 7,860,663 


LIABILITIES 


Liabilities 


$13,425,430 


8,143,302 
53,599,333 


29,957,479 
17,408,043 
44,345,516 
60,395,452 
35,624,478 
15,547,299 


4,840,791 


4,850,321 


SurPptus TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 
(Includes Capita!) 


Annval 
Stotement 
Basis 


Morket 
Value 


Capital Basis 


$1,500,000 $ 7,812,231 $ 7,560,971 


500,000 
2,500,000 


5,110,468 
26,497,006 


4,937,925 
25,234,604 


500,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 


16,687,981 
9,886,235 
24,956,893 
27 881,345 
18,683,106 
8,370,214 


15,916,979 
9,573,358 
23,965,990 
26,619,797 
18,064,553 
8,093,275 


500,000 3,165,553 3,100,347 


1,000,000 3,010,342 2,962,558 


* United States Branch. The amount shown under “Capital” is the 
statutory deposit required to transact business in the U.S.A, 


CASUALTY— SURETY— FIRE — MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL INSURANCE 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM 


STREET, 


GROUP 


NEW YORK 38, 


N. Y. 





, 
This has been true not 
only when a company filed exactly 
the same rates already approved for 
the National Bureau or for the 
NAUA, but when it has filed rates 
lower than manual. | think it is clear 
logic to hold that if an insurance 
department has approved a rate of 
$10 for burglary insurance as being 
a rate “not excessive” for the X com- 
pany or for the members of the PDQ 
Bureau to charge Mr. John Doe, 
i.e. anyone, who lives in a single 
family dwelling in Joplin, it cannot 
fail to approve as a prima facie fact 
a rate of $10, or any rate less than 
that amount, as not an excessive 
amount for the Y company or the 
members of the JCL Bureau to 
charge the same John Doe for a 
similar policy. 


excessive. 
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It is said this viewpoint consti- 
tutes a double standard, that bureau 
companies are held to requirements 
not imposed on independent com- 
panies. With this idea I am a bit im- 
patient. It is perfectly true that the 
typical bureau filing is a pretty in- 
volved matter. 


The Bureaus’ Concept 


It contains lots of figures and a 
host of calculations, there are alge- 
braic formulae and actuarial theories. 
But those filings were developed by 
the bureau not imposed by the states. 
They represent the bureaus’ concept 
of what the word “statistics’’ means, 
of how rates should be made, They 


selected the menu, they chose the 
method of preparation. 


I concede to them the utter right 
to their ideas. If they believe that 
apples must be pulverized in the 
process of baking a pie, they are en- ° 
titled to pulverize the apples and if 
they believe they need all their for- 
mulae and theories, they should be 
allowed to use them. But I do not 
concede that theirs is the only way 
of life. In fact I think there are 
several other ways. I even think 
theirs is not the best way. The world 
is full of various kinds of isms, but 
it is not my philosophy to try to con- 
vert people to my particular brand. 
| am not a crusader for any cause 
except one, the right of independents 
not to be coerced! 
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GENERAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


A ParticipATING Stock COMPANY 


Annual Financial Statement 


December 31, 1953 





ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 1,984,805.40 
U. S. Government Bonds or equivalents 13,957,251.77* 
Accrued Interest 59,301.50 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Under 90 Days) 845,358.27 
Other Admitted Assets 1,405.05 


TOTAL $16,848,121.99 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense ...............000-00: $10,040,586.83 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 2,317,044.58 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 793,409.43 
Capital $1,060,000.00 
Surplus 2,697,081.15 


Surplus to Policyholders 3,697,081.15 
TOTAL 


* Amortized Value of Bonds. 


$16,848,121.99 


Bonds carried at $437,173.53 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


HOME OFFICE 
1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago Newark Minneapolis 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. Raymond Commerce Bidg. 127 First Avenue N.E. 
Chicago 6, Ill. Newark 2, N. J. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
601 W. Gen. Robinson St. Public Ledger Building 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


COMMISSION TO BROKERS 
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UIZ ofthe MONTH © 


The following questions and answers are from the final examination 
given the students of the Fire Risk (Physical Aspects) course conducted 
by the School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York. 


Question |. 


(a) Describe briefly the construc- 
tion and operation of a water-flow 
alarm valve on a sprinkler systeni. 
(b) Why are alarm attachments, as 
installed in sprinkler systems, so 
important ? 


Answer: (a) Water-flow Alarm 
device attached to sprinkler line 
with housing containing mechanical 
signaling device with stem and clap- 
per extending into sprinkler pipe. 
When sprinkler opens, the water 
flows through pipe forcing stem and 
clapper up, making contact. Trans- 
mits signal to central station, local 
alarm, fire department or other pro- 
tective agencies. 

(b) Alarm attachments are im- 
portant because without said attach- 
ments a fire may progress for con- 
siderable time before being noticed. 
With alarm device, as soon as 
sprinkler goes off the alarm is 
sounded and signal transmitted and 
fire may be controlled before taking 
hold. 


Question 2. 


Describe the two principal types of 
sprinkler systems. 


Answer: Two types of sprinkler 
systems are: 

Wet system: Piping employing the 
use of automatic sprinklers with 
water in the pipes and also a supply 
of water to be used for said sprin- 
klers. Immediate discharging of 
water to fire. 

Dry system: Piping employing auto- 
matic sprinklers containing air 
under pressure. When air is re- 
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leased through sprinkler heads 
water is allowed to flow through 
valve (dry pipe valve) into piping 
and out of sprinkler. 


Question 3. 


In sprinklered risks, why are curtain 
boards installed around open stair- 
ways? 
Answer: Curtain boards are in- 
stalled around open stairways in 
order to confine fire to area where 
it starts and to deflect heat from get- 
ting to upper stories and causing un- 
necessary opening of sprinklers 
(water damage). 


Question 4. 


What is meant by a complete sprin- 
kler supervisory service ? 


Answer: By complete sprinkler su- 
pervisory service is meatit that all 
apparatus for protection against and 
the detection of fire is controlled 
by a central station. If pressure or 
temperature in tanks is too low a 
signal is transmitted. All sprinkler 
lines are equipped with alarms. If 
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there is a leak (signal is transmitted. 
All gate valves are sealed Open 
if seal is broken a signal is relayed. 
Watchman’s rounds are equipped to 
relay messages of rounds to central 
station. If he fails to make round 
a runner is dispatched from central 
station to see what happened. All 
devices are equipped with automatic 
signal to denote fault or failure. 


Question 5. 


Name three sources of water sup 
plies for automatic sprinkler sys 
tems. 


Answer: Three 

supply are: 

1. Gravity tank 

2. Pressure tank 
3. Water main (city) 


sources of water 


Question 6. 


What is a fire department siamese 
hose connection? What is its pur- 
pose? 


Answer: Fire department siamese 
hose connection is a double intake 
line with couplings at the front of 
a building 18” above the ground 
with a check valve to check the 
direction of the flow of water. Its 
purpose is to aid pressure and sup- 
ply to stand pipe system and to 
replenish the supply of water in a 
gravity tank. 


Question 7. 
(a) Which type of watchman serv- 


ice do you prefer, and why? 
(Continued on the next page) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


1. Watchman with portable clock 
2. Watchman service with central 
station connection 

(b) What is meant by “runner” 
service at a central station? 


Answer: (a) Type of service pre- 
ferred—-#2 Watchman service with 
central station connection—because 
rounds are recorded direct and are 
supervised by an impartial agency 
and assures the correct tours of 
watchman—each round is recorded 
at central station and checked by 


the agency. Each station is equipped 
with fire alarm for direct transmis- 
sion to central station. 

(b) “Runner” is sent by central 
station when a watchman fails to 
report at prescribed station—he is 
also dispatched when alarm is re- 
ceived on failure or faulty equip- 
ment. 


Question 8. 


Where there are two or more water 
supplies for*sprinklers which is con- 
sidered the primary supply 
why? 


and 





PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
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et just one, or two 


Lewis 


° 
on CBS-Radio insurance history. 


These 4 Great Stars 


| for Mutual of Omaha's Team 


but FOUR great Radio and 

Ey porsantaees on FOUR Major Networks, are bringing 
al of Omaha's messages to American. homes 

~ the greatest radio and television campaigns in 


* Bob 
ene = Considine 
on MBS-Radio 


Answer: Where there are two or 
more water supplies for sprinklers 
the primary supply is the one with 
the greatest amount of pressure be- 
hind it. If a gravity tank has 100 
lbs. of pressure and pressure tank 
has only 75 lbs. the gravity tank is 
the primary source. 


Question 9. 


What are the general rules relating 
to the installation of a standpipe 
and hose system? 


Answer: General rules for standpipe 

and hose: 

1. Have 4” to 6” rise depending on 
height of building from highest 
point to lowest point of building. 

. 3,500 gallon gravity tank, to be 
supplied with water from siamese 
hose connection in front of build- 
ing. 

. 50-75 feet of 2%” unlined, linen 
hose with brass nozzle on proper 
reel. 

. Position of hose to be in safe 
and advantageous place depend- 
ing upon occupancy. Any one 
point to be not less than thirty 
feet from nozzle of 2%" hose 
or twenty feet if hose is less. 

5. Periodical inspection 
ging and dirt, etc. 


for clog- 


Question 10. 


(a) For what class of fire are the 
following used: 
1. Soda acid extinguishers. 
. Calcium chloride extinguishers 
3. Carbon tetrachloride extin- 
guishers 
. COxs extinguishers 
(b) Ina loft building of 10,000 sq. 


Each week on 85 TV stations and 763 Radio Stations, these popular we. we telling folks 
the advantages of Mutual of Omaha's FAMILY SECURITY PACKA 
and about the 530 millions of dollars Mutual of Omaha has paid in “DENEFITS. 
“Leads” by thousands are streaming in from interested listeners and viewers. 
"Walk-Ins" are a daily occurrence in Mutual of Omaha's 300 sales offices. 
The welcome mat is out for Mutual of Omaha's enthusiastic representatives who 
have been “introduced” by Considine, Garroway, Lewis and Daly. 


ft. area, how many fire pails are 
required ? 


Answer: 
(a) Soda acid extinguishers 
Class “A” 
Calcium Chloride extinguishers 
Class “A” 
Carbon  Tetracloride 
guishers Class “B” 
COs extinguishers 
Class “A” 
(b) 10,000 square feet 
twenty fire pails per floor. 


If you would like to join the 
qualified, and between 25 an 
today to AGENCY DEPT., 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


ace-setters ... if you are 
55 years of age... . write 
MUTUAL OF OMAHA, 


* Dave 
Gorrowa 
on NBC- 


* John Daly 
on ABC-TV 


extin- 
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Question II. 


Explain the difference between a 
fusible link and a rate-of-rise (heat 
actuated) device. 

Answer: Fusible link device is when 
the heat melts the fuse in the device 
it breaks the contact and signal is 
transmitted to central station, local 
alarm, fire department or other pro- 
tection agency. Rate of Rise is when 
the sudden change in temperature 
causes expansion and makes two 
points have contact completing the 
circuit which relays or transmits 
alarm. 


Question 12. 


Name and describe two kinds of 
automatic fire alarm systems, aside 
from sprinkler alarms. 


Answer: Aero System—expansion 
of air copper tubing about thickness 
of matchstick containing air, when 
heated expands and pushes dia- 
phram to make contact thus trans- 
mitting signal. 

Smoke Detector—density of smoke 
causes the light beam of a photo 
electric cell to be broken—when in - 
terrupted breaks circuit which trans- 
mits a signal. 


Question 13. 


What is an O.S. & Y. valve? 
What is a check valve? 
What is an indicator post valve? 


Answer: O. S. & Y. valve—Outside 
screw and yoke is a gate valve with 
screw and yoke—when screw is ex- 
tended out denotes that it is open. 
Check valve—Valve with a clapper 
hinged to upper side keeping the 
flow of water in one direction. 
Indicator Post valve—Gate valve 
with extending stem denoting 
whether it is open or closed. 


Question 14. 


How should a hose house in a mill 
yard be built? What fire fighting 
equipment is required to be kept 
therein? 
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Bank Stocks . ; 

Industrial and Utility ‘Stocks 
Accrued Interest on Investments . 
Cash in Banks and Offices . 


Other Assets 


Reserve for Unpaid Claims 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Premium Refund 


Voluntary Reserve 





Forty-First Annual Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Assets 


United States Government Securities 
Industrial, Rail, Utility, and Other Bonds 


Premiums Due es Over 90 0 Days). 
Total Admitted Assets $26,190,896.34 


Liabilities 


Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, and Unabsorbed 

Reserve for All Other Liabilities . 

Surplus (including Guaranty Fund of $1,000,000.00) 
Total Liabilities and Surplus 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners Basis. 


Securities carried at $356,278.67 in this statement are deposited 
as required by law. 


REINSURANCE 


CASUALTY @ FIDELITY @ SURETY 


Security Mutual Casualty Company 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


$ 4,007,012.43 
15,247,621.09 
700,346.96 
4,454,677.04 
139,188.44 
1,199,385.85 
422,663.32 
20,001.21 











$13,712,651.92 
3,504, 185.33 











1,710,571.71 
831,478.90 
3,232,008.48 
3,200,000.00 


$26, 190,896.34 











Answer: Hose House: 

1. To be elevated 8-12 inches above 
ground, door to swing 12” above 
ground. 

2. Three-way hydrant 
§' 4" x6'x7” 

3. Four-way hydrant— 
high 

4. Roof to be metal sheathed 
tilted to drain. 

5. Door to be securely hinged and 
reinforced, must close tightly, latch 
to be loose to close easily. Door 


dimensions 
8 square 7’ 


and 


stay at bottom of door to keep it 
open when in use. 
6. Two shelves, with 150’ of cotton 
rubber lined hose on each—one con- 
nected and one as a spare. To have 
4 inch space to allow air to get to 
hose. 
7. Housing to be supported by 2 x 4 
and 2 x 3. 
8. For four-way hydrant, door to 
be on each side. 
Equipment : 

(Continued on the next page) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 

Nozzle, hydrant wrench, hose 
holders, 5-foot crowbar, rope, axe 
and lantern, plus fire hose to reach 
furthest point. 


Question 15. 
Describe the construction of a 
standard motion picture projection 
booth, 


Answer; A standard motion picture 
projection room should be of in- 
combustible material, with _ self- 
closing exit doors. There should be 
automatic shutters at projection 
opening and peep holes (fusible 
link) that may also be controlled 
“manually. Machines should be 
vented directly to the outside (heat 
and gases). Film vaults should be 
supplied and, if over ten reels, 
should be sprinklered. Fire fighting 
appliances should be on hand. Room 
may be sprinklered (machine to 
have carbon tetrachloride extin- 
guishing agent attached to machine 


at projection point). Machines 
shall also be fastened to floor. 


Question 16. 


Why are pier fires hard to extin- 
guish? What means are used to 
check the horizontal spread of fire 
in substructure and superstructure ? 


Answer: Pier fires are hard to ex- 
tinguish because there is too much 
inaccessible area which cannot be 
reached by fire department or first 
aid equipment. 

Means to check horizontal spread of 
fire in: 

Sub-structure—Fire breaks, bulk- 
heads and sprinkler equipment, 
holes for fire department, several 
nozzles. 

Super-structure—Curtain boards, 
sprinkler equipment, and stand-pipe. 


Question 17. 


What are the fire hazards of hotels? 
Of schools? 
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Answer: Fire hazards of hotels: 

1. Incinerator, oil torch, gas, ac- 

cumulation of rubbish—Rooms 

should be sprinklered. 

2. Work rooms—painting and re- 

pairs done on premises—use of 

volatiles. 

3. Kitchen—range—grease fire may 

occur, 

4. Elevator—motor room—should 

be checked frequently—friction may 

ignite lubricants. 

5. Open stairway—rapid spread of 

fire—should be enclosed with self- 

closing doors. 

6. Smoking — carelessness 

ers. 

7. Working area and kitchen area 

and other hazardous areas in base- 

ment should be sprinklered. 

8. Heating or power plant also 

hazardous. Stand pipe and fire ap- 

pliances required. 

Fire Hazards of Schools: 

1. Heating 

2. Smoking—carelessness 

tory ) 

3. Open stairways should be en- 

closed with self-closing doors. 

4. Sometimes laundry on premises 
heating and drying. 

5. Workshops — wood-working — 

metal working—and now also trade 

of plastics is being introduced. 


room- 


(dormi- 


Question 18. 


How should a standard paint stor- 
age cabinet be made? 


Answer: Paint storage cabinet: 

1. Double 18 gauge wall—™% inch 
air space—incombustible. 

2. Dimension 30” x 18” x 5 feet. 

3. Vented, top and bottom 22 gauge, 
directly to outside. 

4. Door to be of similar material 
tightly hinged with a three point 
lock—door tightly fitted. 

5. May be sprinklered. 

6. 5 gallon volatile—25 gallon paint. 
7. Segregated. 


Question 19. 
What safety measures do you sug- 
gest to prevent fires, and loss of 
life, in hospitals? 


Answer: Safety measures in Hos- 
pitals : 
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1. Enclosed stairways with self- 
closing Kalamein doors. 
2. Heating tunnels or ducts to have 
fire stops. 
3. All volatile gases in separate 
vaults vented directly to outside. 
4. Bandages to be kept separate. 
5. Oxygen nitro oxide to be kept 
separate and vaulted and vented 
directly to outside. 
6. Operating room to be completely 
grounded with conductive flooring 
with wire mesh extending outside 
of room. All equipment to be 
grounded. All garments to be con- 
ductive. No static electricity. 
7. Empty anesthetic and oxygen 
tanks to be stored in appropriate, 
separate rooms. 
8. Air conditioning should be 
checked and properly maintained. 
Automatic alarms and sprinklers 
installed—fire fighting appliances. 
10. No smoking. 


Question 20. 


What are the fire hazards of 
churches? What features lead to 
the large individual losses in church 
fires ? 
Answer: Hazards of churches: 
1. Concealed spaces. 


2. Furred walls. 


3. Heating apparatus usually not up 
to par. 

. Misuse of electricity. 

. Vacant much of the time. 

Careless smokers. 

7. Candles, 

Large individual losses are due to 
loss of murals, statues, cracking of 
stone, and loss of organ. 
The major factor is that most 
churches are of stone and water 
hits the hot stone and cracks it. 


UNAUTHORIZED INSURERS 


HE National Association of In- 
wt Tacs Commissioners has in- 
vited the cooperation of the entire 
industry in this study of the opera- 
tions of unauthorized insurers. 
Commissioner Gaffney of New Jer- 
sey, who is chairman of the commit- 
tee conducting the survey, does not 
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prise opportunity to achieve it. 


The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. 


Much is spoken and written of the effect of the company relationship 
on the growth and success of egencies. Granted this is important, the agent is 
an independent, free enterprise business man and the sagacity of his owner- 
ship will determine, more than anything else, the standing of his agency. 
There are certain fundamental ownership success factors which usually 
exert a vigorous force in making an agency a strong local insurance service. 
If you aspire to this successful position for your agency, check yourself on 
the following points and see if you are making the most of your free enter- 


Does your office invite business? 

Is your Personality showing? 

Do you Advertise consistently? 

How about your Civic Activities? 

Do your Companies enhance Your Public Prestige? 

Are you equipped with Complete Underwriting Facilities? 

Do you Capitalize on your Losses? 
The Commercial Union-Ocean Group believes in and supports the American 
Agency System as the grass roots of insurance production. 
and two Casualty companies of our Group are renowned for unquestioned 
financial strength, fair business practice, and prompt loss payment, all of 
which are prestige builders for the agents who represent them. 
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plan to contact companies and pro- 
ducers directly but will work 
through the insurance departments 
of the various states. 

The Congressional Judiciary 
Committee investigating the opera- 
tions of mail-order insurance com- 
panies recessed after hearing testi- 
mony of Commissioner Allyn of 
Connecticut representing the 
N.A.LC. Mr. Allyn stressed the 
advantages of state regulation of 
insurance but stated the commission- 


ers would not object to Federal leg- 
islation to deny the use of the mails 
for the solicitation of insurance by 
companies in a state in which they 
were not licensed. He noted that 
the operations of mail-order carriers 
have improved substantially and 
there have been considerably fewer 
complaints on this score. The Con- 
gressional Committee, which is 
headed by Senator Langer, did not 
schedule any resumption of its 
hearings, 
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FIELD APPOI 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Secretary Harold B. 
Kiefer has been promoted to vice presi- 
dent, and Edward B. Craven, formerly 
counsel and assistant manager, has been 
advanced to secretary and assistant man- 
ager of the Western Department. Frank 
D. Whipple, Claude C. Carter and Fletcher 
W. Mountain have been named assistant 
managers of the western department. 

Appointed to head newly established 
casualty departments at respective offices: 
manager W. H. Crandall at St. Louis, Mo.; 
resident manager C. R. Tobin, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and state agent E. C. Hill, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Associated with Messrs. Cran- 
dall, Tobin and Hill, respectively, are: 
casualty supervisor Edward C. Burns, and 
casualty special agents Howard M, Kim- 
ball Jr. and George W. Wallace. 

A. Miller Gifford and Glenn C. Hutchin- 
son have been appointed special agents for 
eastern Massachusetts and the Dallas 
marine department, respectively. 

Edward R. O’Keefe has been named 
casualty special agent for the Massachusetts 
North Shore area, replacing Kilburn L. 
Child, who in turn succeeds resigned Clay 
R. Martin in the territory west of Boston. 

George W. Wallace, formerly connected 
with the underwriting department of the 
western department in Chicago, has been 
appointed special agent in Kentucky. 

Bill W. Lubbock has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies, succeeding 
George D. Young who was resigned, in 
the Bay area of California. Mr. Lubbock 
was formerly supervising in the north 
coast field. 

Albert L. Myers has been employed as 
a casualty special agent to give field super- 
vision in the bay area. 

Charles R. Foord, formerly of the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles agency service 
departments, has been appointed special 
agent for the Portland, Ore. territory. 

John W. Schiffer, formerly of the Seattle 
service office, has been appointed special 
agent in western Washington with head 
quarters in Seattle. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Robert H. 
Pearson and Thomas Mac Meekin Jr. have 
been named supervisors of accident and 
health and fidelity and surety production, 
respectively for the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company. 

G. R. Nordgren has been promoted from 
special agent to state agent of the Auto- 
mobile Ins. Co. and the Standard Fire 
Ins. Co. 


Agricultural: Joseph L. Flach has been 
appointed special agent for Connecticut, 
and Donald B. Davidson, Jr. special agent 
working out of the Indianapolis office for 
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this — and the Empire State In- 
surance Company. 


W. A. Alexander & Co.: This Chicago 
firm of general insurance agents have 
elected Harry C. Boyle and Frank R. Miley 
as assistant vice-presidents, and Phillip L. 
Cochran as assistant to the president. 


Allstate: 4. R. Boe, head of the company’s 
planning and financial control depart 
ment, and W. V. Stock, Jr., of the product 
development section at the home office, 
have been named assistant vice-presidents. 
L. G. McKnight has been made assistant 
secretary in charge of residence and con- 
tents fire insurance. 

Robert B. Pelton, formerly assistant 
treasurer and investment manager, has 
been elected treasurer, succeeding Donald 
MacArthur, who is now treasurer of Sears 
Roebuck and Co., the parent organization. 


American-Associated Cos.: M.G. Wood 
ward, formerly in charge of the Washing 
ton, D. C. service office, has been appointed 
assistant branch manager at Philadelphia 


American Insurance Group: Gordon 
Hunter has been transfered from the 
Atlanta marine underwriting department 
to the home office marine-burglary de- 
partment. William J. Foley, who has re- 
cently been graduated from the advanced 
multiple line training class at the home 
office, will succeed Mr. Hunter. 

rhe following appointment as special 
agents have been announced: Ralph F 
Perry, a recent graduate of the home office 
multiple line training class, Hudson 
County; Lawrence J]. McNeany, another 
recent graduate from the heme office class, 
Rockford, Ul. and Kenneth D. Duggan, 
who replaces John J. Callahan now trans 
ferred to San Francisco, at California's 
upper peninsula. 

Howard E. Prater has been appointed 
special agent in the eastern Kansas field, 
replacing Waldemar H. Ogren who re 
cently took charge of the Kansas City terri- 
tory. 

Special agent Henry B. Pence has_ re 
turned from a tour of duty with the 
United States Navy and has been ap 
pointed to the Cincinnati territory 


Associated Reciprocal Exchanges: / 
ward R. Valentine, chairman of the board 
of Los Angeles’ J. W. Robinson Co., has 
been elected a member of this group's 
advisory committees. 

Rudolf §. Christiansen, formerly a di- 
vision manager of New York state, has 
been appointed assistant vice-president of 
Reciprocal Managers, Inc. and attorney 


OFFICE AND 
NTMENTS 


and manager of Associated Reciprocal Ex 
changes. 


American Surety: Clarence M. Walker 
and Donald A. Nepote, both recent grad 
uates of the company’s special agent train- 
ing program, have been appointed special 
agents at Memphis and Chicago respec 
tively. 


Bell Vocational Service: Phil Weaver, 
former general agent and agency director, 
will head a new department of this Cleve- 
land, Ohio employment service company 
dealing with personnel seeking employ 
ment in the insurance field. 


Boston Manufacturers Mutual: Norman 
E. Harris, district manager, New England, 
Richard W. Newcomb, district manager, 
New York, and Henry D. Willard, district 
manager, Charlotte, were elected assistant 
vice-presidents, 

Herbert A. Wheeler was elected assistant 
secretary and assumed the duties of as 
sistant chief underwriter. 


Boston and Old Colony: Vice President 
W. E. Stansbury has been named to head 
the newly created agency and production 
department, and is succeeded in his super 
vision of the casualty division by Eliot B 
Ware, Jr., recently elected assistant secre 
tary. Mr. Stansbury, who will continue to 
supervise the fidelity & surety and accident 
x health departments, is assisted in his 
new assignment by: assistant secretary H 
Beach Ward and regional managers Wil 
liam F. Bissett and James L. Brown, Jr., 
operating from the home office, and 
regional manager W. Richard Webster, 
operating from Albany. 


Camden Fire: Robert D. Braswell has 
been appointed state agent for Tennessee 


Commercial Standard: Raymond EF. Buck, 
Jr. was promoted from assistant vice 
president to vice-president, E. 8. West, Ji 
was advanced from assistant treasurer to 
treasurer, and W. E. Humphreys, CPCt 

was elected a vice-president. 


Continental Casualty: David G. Scott 
actuary and assistant secretary, Continental 
Assurance Co., has been elected vice presi 
dent and actuary of this company; and 
Vincent 8. McKerrow, superintendent, rr 
insurance division, and R. J. Walker, 
superintendent, fidelity-surety underwrit 
ing, elected “assistant secretaries 

Managers advanced to resident vice 
presidents at respective offices: E. Ronald 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Green (Michigan), Arthur C. Herrmann 
(Ohio), Russell F. Holz (Pittsburgh) and 
Robert M. Sargent (Los Angeles). 

Promoted in the accident & health de- 
partment: Robert N. Osborne, to super- 
intendent; Robert Cunradi, to railroad 
service manager, and R. F. McDonald, to 
administrative assistant. 

Allen V. Benion has been advanced from 
Los Angeles agency supervisor to assistant 
manager of the brokerage department, 
and John W. Thorne, from superintendent 
of agents at the home office fidelity & 


surety department to manager of San 
Francisco’s fidelity & surety division. 
Kenneth B. Kell, formerly manager at 
Omaha, succeeds Mr. Thorne at the home 
office. 


Employers Reinsurance: William A. Butz, 
formerly with American International 
Underwriters, has joined this organiza- 
tion’s eastern department. 


Fidelity & Deposit: This company and its 
afhliate, the American Bonding Company, 
announce the opening of a new service 
office located at 121 Broadway, San Diego, 
California, which will be under the super- 
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vision of James A. Evers, formerly of the 
Los Angeles branch. 


Fire Ass'n of Philadelphia: William B. 
Dickenson, Jr., formerly of the American 
Automobile Insurance Company, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the fidelity 
and surety department at the head office. 


Fireman's Fund Group: Erling E. Jacobsen 
has been named marine state agent for 
Oregon and Robert J. Patterson, formerly 
of the San Francisco office, has assumed 
new duties as marine underwriter in the 
Portland headquarters. 


General Accident: For this company and 
the Potomac Insurance Co., J. Francis 
Stepp and John B. Walsh have been ap- 
pointed chief accountants. 


General Reinsurance: Vice-president 
Brice A. Frey, Jr. has been put in ~— 
of a new department to provide U. S. and 
Canadian insurance companies with facul- 
tative casualty reinsurance. 


Glens Falls Group: Wesley D. Hatfield, 
formerly of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, has joined this firm as assistant 
manager of the home office fire division. 


Guy Carpenter & Co.: George G. Nichols, 
Jr. and Edward H. Bennett have been 
elected vice-presidents of this New York 
City firm of reinsurance intermediaries, 


Harmon, Inc., Albert M.: Walter Fisher 
has joined this Portland firm of insur- 
ance brokers, assisting in sales and service 
of accident, health and life lines in Maine 
and New Hampshire. 


Hartford Accident: At St. Louis, Walter 
H. Boggs has been named engineering 
field supervisor for the mid-state area and 
is succeeded as district engineer by Ray- 
mond L, Hargraves. 

Porter G. Ainsworth, formerly with the 
Pacific department headquarters at San 
Francisco, has been appointed special agent 
in the San Joaquin Valley service office at 
Fresno, California. 

Waiter D. Jennings, formerly of Ameri- 
can Surety, has been appointed special 
agent for the northern section of New 
York State with hesdquarters in Platts- 
burg. 


Home Insurance, New York: Thomas D. 
Merrell, special agent at Denver, has been 
appointed state agent for Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

A new building, to house the personnel 
of the Newark offices and to service north- 
ern New Jersey, will soon go under con- 
struction on Prospect Street in East 
Orange, N. J. 


Lititz Mutual: John R. Williams has been 
appointed to serve the western territory 
of Pennsylvania. He will also represent 
the Penn Charter Mutual Ins. Co. 


Manufacturers Casualty: 4. J. Maguire, 
Jr., formerly regional manager with the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, has joined this 
company's eastern department as assistant 
manager. 


Mutual of Omaha: H. C. Carden, vice 
president in charge of national advertis- 
ing, has been assigned additional duties as 
vice president in charge of public rela- 
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tions; and Don Schonberg, advanced from 
assistant secretary and chief statistician to 
assistant vice president and chief statisti- 
cian. 

Other home office promotions: G. 
Robert Muchemore, from administrative 
assistant to assistant secretary; Joseph P. 
Turdy, from the policy approval depart- 
ment to assistant secretary; George C. 
Boddiger, administrative assistant to as 
sistant treasurer; Billedward Howland, 
from the group department to actuary, 
and Joseph Morrow, from agency promo- 
tion to agency secretary. 


National of Hartford: David L. Turn- 
bull, formerly home office assistant su- 
perintendent, has been appointed comp- 
troller of the Pacific department; Thomas 
M. Irvine named state agent for Wiscon- 
sin (except Milwaukee, Racine and Keno- 
sha counties) and the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan; and special agent Eugene H. 
Lyons transferred from Wisconsin to In- 
diana. 


National Union Cos.: The following ap- 
pointments have been announced: Robert 
S. Ewens, state agent for Maryland; Ster- 
ling L. Butters, state agent for Maine and 
New Hampshire; Robert M. Knowles, as- 
sistant office manager at Boston; Edgar 
E. Libby, special agent at Boston; George 
V. Costello, special agent for Southern 
New Jersey and Delaware; Frank M. Hol- 
combe, special agent at Greensboro, N. C. 
and John Edwards and Ma,vin Garvin 
have been transferred from the home office 
loss department to the field as adjusters, 
being located at Detroit and Cleveland 
respectively. 


New Zealand Insurance: Russell G. 
Woods, Jr. has been appointed state agent 
for Colorado and Wyoming, succeeding 
W. G. Skul, who has entered the agency 
business. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: Robert Pen- 
dergast and Kenneth Trembath have been 
appointed special agents with territories 
in Indiana and Ohio respectively. 

Charles I, Palmerton, Spokane adjuster, 
has been appointed special ageni for the 
eastern Washington territory. 


Ohio Claims Service: For this Dayton 
firm, Robert N. Zerkle has been named 
branch manager of the newly established 
Springfield office in the First National 
Bank Building. 


Ohio Farmers Cos.: R. W. Kunstman, as- 
sistant manager of the Pacific Coast de- 
partment, has been appointed assistant 
vice president. 


Pearl-American Group: F. R. Lightfoot 
has been appointed North Carolina state 
agent at Greensboro, replacing R. L. 
Cochrane, who is now assigned to Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Cochrane formerly supervised 
both fields. William H. Farne succeeds 
Mr. Lightfoot as West Virginia special 
agent. 


Picton-Cavanaugh: This firm, Toledo 
general agents of Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company, announces the appoint- 
ment of Ronald L. Brown as assistant 
superintendent of its claim department. 

William Longthorne has been advanced 
to group claim supervisor. 


Royal Exchange Group: Arthur Lang, 
formerly assistant branch secretary at 
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from our 52nd Annual Report 


to Policyholders 


As of December 31, 1953, as filed with the Insurance 
Department, State of Indiana, admitted assets totaled 
$21,074,039; liabilities, $14,261,912; and surplus to 


policyholders, $6,812,127. 
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SAVINGS of $2,069,970 were returned to our policyholders 
as dividends during 1953, which compares with divi- 
dend savings of $1,756,000 for 1952. 


Business since organization in 1902: Net premiums written, $132,507,900; 
net losses paid, $46,986,000; dividends to policyholders, $20,055,200. 
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the head office, has been named manager 
of the newly established Pacific Coast 
office at 672 South Lafayette Park Place, 
Los Angeles. Douglas K. DeBurgh, for- 
merly superintendent of claims for south- 
ern California, will assist Mr. Lang as as- 
sistant manager. 

The Montreal office has been moved 
to new quarters at 759 Victoria Square, 
Montreal, P. Q. 


St. Paul Cos.: Edmond R. Beaudry has 
been appointed engineer-auditor for the 
northern Ohio territory, with headquarters 
at Cleveland. 

Standard Accident: Announces, with its 
affiliate, the Planet Insurance Company, 
the following field changes: James Mes- 


AUTOMOBILE - 


INLAND MARINE 


senger, formerly field representative at 
Buffalo, to Syracuse in the same capacity; 
John McPhail, formerly of the home office, 
to Buffalo as a field representative; John 
Greeno, formerly field representative at 
Syracuse, to Dallas in the same capacity; 
Russell Higgins rejoining the companies 
at Chicago as a field representative. 

Carl Baird has been added to the bond- 
ing staff at San Francisco, and Doyle C. 
Clay has joined the branch as field repre- 
sentative. 

Robert H. Ramsdell has been appointed 
assistant manager of the publicity depart- 
ment and Rufus Rice has been appointed 
direct mai! supervisor. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: William A. 
Cave has been appointed special agent 
for Eastern New York with offices located 
at 24 James Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Springfield Group: Frank Maiorana has 
been appointed inspector at the New York 
City branch office. 

For the New England Insurance Co., 
Vincent C, Baird has been named safety 
inspector of the head office loss preven- 
tion department. 


C. V. Sterr & Co.: Francis Eugene Lin 
tilhac, director in the Imperial Chemical 
Industries (China) Ltd., has been elected 
executive vice-president 


Travelers: The Travelers Fire and the 
Charter Oak Fire companies announce 
the following appointments: Robert Ware- 
ing, second vice-president; Lyttleton M. 
Baldwin, secretary of the fire and marine 
departments; and Roy T. Haycock, secre- 
tary of the marine department. 

John F. Harris, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the compensation and _ liability 
department, has been appointed secretary 
of that department, and also has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company, the Travelers Fire, 
and the Charter Oak Fire Insurance Cos. 
John J. Roach, of the home office, has 
been appointed assistant secretary of the 
branch office administration department. 


Union Casualty & Life: John A. Solomon, 
formerly administrator of the ordinary 
department, has been elected registrar. 


ASS’N NOTES 


Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs.: 
Elsie Lotz has been appointed office man 
ager, replacing Natalie Nosworthy. 


Dixie 1752 Club: At the annual meeting 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. C. Brunson (Jackson and Brunson 
Co., Inc.); first vice president, C. K. Ste 
phenson (Utica Mutual); second vice presi 
dent, L. Jack Smith (Fidelity Mntual); 
secretary-treasurer, Allan Glatt (McNeese 
& Co.); director, J. F. Scott (Southern Un- 
derwriters, Inc.). 


Eastern Underwriters Ass'n: The Provi- 
dence Washington Ins. Co. of Providence, 
R. L. has been elected to membership, 
bringing the total of membership to 147 
companies. 


General Adjustment Bureau: This organi- 
zation has absorbed the independent claims 
adjusting firm (and executive personnel— 

. L. Wilkey, S. Macey Johnson and 
Charles E. Morton, Jr.) of Wilkey, John- 
son & Norton, Inc. of Birmingham, Ala. 
R. N. R. Bardwell, Jr. has been named 
to manage the new set up. 

James H. Donaldson, formerly claims 
attorney of the American Associated Cos. 
has. joined the executive staff as claims 
counsel, 

Edwin B. Perry, formerly manager of 
the fire and marine division, has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant in the Rocky 
Mountain department, and Hugh E. Ryan, 
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formerly of the adjusting staff at Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, has been appointed 
manager of the Bridgeport branch office. 

The Boston office has been 
40 Broad Street, Boston 9. 


moved to 


Insurance Co. Education Directors Soc.: 
In recognition of his cutstanding con- 
tributions to insurance education, Dr. 
Solomon S. Huebner has been elected an 
honorary life member. 


Insurance Square Club of N. Y.: The 
following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting: Ernest J. Thompson, 
(Phoenix-Conn. Group), president; Burtis 
F. Thompson (A. L. Carr Agency), first 
vice-president; Edward T. Minor (Valen- 
tine, lilner, Poggenburg, Inc.), second vice- 
president; George Graham (Hartford Fire), 
treasurer and James S. Russell, secretary. 


Mutual Ins. Agents of Montana: Mutual 
insurance agents of Montana have or- 
ganized a state association affiliated with 
the Nat. Ass’n of Mutual Ins. Agents, and 
have elected the following officers: W. A. 
Turner (Sidney, Mont.), president; Mar- 
vel Bjorklund (Glasgow, Mont.), vice-presi- 
dent and Lillian M. Gilderoy (Roundup, 
Mont.), secretary-treasurer. 


Nat'l Bureau of Casualty Underwriters: 
The Globe and Rutgers Co., American 
Home Fire Assurance Co. and The Insur- 
ance Co. Of The State Of Pennsylvania 
have been elected to membership as of 
March Ist, bringing the total member- 
ship to 152 companies. 


National Insurance Cuyers Association: 
Newly elected officers of the Pennsylvania 
chapter are: president, Thomas R. Amb- 
ler (Smith Kline & French Laboratories); 
vice president, William Lockard (Publicker 
tndustries, Inc.); secretary, J. Stephens 
Peters (Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.) and 
treasurer, Ernest N, Gilbert (Penn Mutual 
Insurance Co.). 


New York Insurance Department: 
Thomas F. Newman, Jr., formerly secre- 
tary to the presiding Justice of the Ap- 
pellate Division, Second Department of 
the Supreme Court, has been appointed 
deputy superintendent of insurance. 


State Fire Prevention Ass'n of Del., 
Md., D. C.: Frank B. Hall (America Fore) 
was elected president at the annual meet- 
ing held in Baltimore. Others elected 
officers were: vice-president for Maryland, 
Ray J. Billingham (Phoenix of Conn.); 
vice-president for Delaware, Robert A. 
Sheppard (American Ins, Co.); vice-presi- 
dent for D. C., Gordon MacLean (Royal); 
secretary, George Olson (Aetna Fire): 
treasurer, Robert J. Wheaton (Boston Ins. 
Co.). 


Fire Prevention and Engineering Bureau 
of Texas: Morris C. Horton, formerly an 
inspector in the municipal department, 
and Jimmie E. Vaughn, formerly an in- 
spector in the Waco territory, have been 
named assistant chief engineers. 
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NFPA Handbook of Fire Protection 
(Crosby-Fiske-Forster) 11th edition 
edited by Robert S. Moulton 


This handbook presents in com- 
pact form for ready reference the 
essential information on fire preven- 
tion and protection that time has 
crystallized into good practice. It 
covers both life safety from fire and 
the protection of property. The 
handbook is useful alike to experi- 
enced fire protection engineers, to 
architects, to students of fire pre- 
vention and protection, to inspectors 
and to property owners who are 
anxious to secure the latest fire pro- 
tection engineering information 
available. 

The present edition is completely 
revised from the 10th edition pub- 
lished in 1948. It includes some 
11,000 separate items conveniently 
indexed and covers many new fea- 
tures not found in the previous edi- 
tion. There is a complete state by 
state summary of fire laws with in- 
formation as to the subject matter 
covered and the enforcing agency. 

1656 pages; $10.50 per copy. 
Published by The National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Essentials of Effective Personnel Ad- 
ministration 

Motivation: The Core of Manage- 
ment 


Building up the Supervisor's Job 


One of a series of personnel pub- 
lications “Essentials of Effective 
Personnel Administration” gives 
case studies of successful company 
experience. It is a description and 
an evaluation of present day per- 
sonnel administration by represen- 
tatives of Pitney-Bowes Inc., and 
R. C. A. Victor Division, 
Corporation of America. 

Also one of the series of person- 
nel publications “Motivation: The 
Core of Management” reports the 
papers presented at a personnel 


Radio 
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conference held last fall. Five au- 
thors treat such subjects as the 
effect of prestige on the behavior 
of group members, two kinds of 
learning and their implications and 
what makes people do the things 
they do. 

‘Building up the Supervisor's 
Job” is a report of four papers 
presented at a manufacturing con- 
ference held last fall. The titles 
of the papers are “Clarifying the 
Status of the Foreman,” “Maintain- 
ing Close Communication with the 
Foreman,” “A Critical Look at 
Foreman Compensation” and “Line 
Management’s Responsibility 
Human Relations.” 

Each of these publications is 
available at $1 for members and 
$1.25 for non-members from the 
American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York . 


for 


Facts You Should Know About Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance 


A new booklet, this will be used 
to assist approximately 50,000 peo- 
ple a year who consult Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus about A & H insur- 
ance. 

Available from the Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, Incorpo- 
rated, 405 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


Statutes Affecting Liability Insurance 


the sixth edition of this 
pamphlet, contains digests of state 
statutes relating to negligence ac- 
tions and liability insurance cover 
ages that are of the most interest 
and importance for claims under lia- 
bility insurance policies. It contains 


This, 
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a table of time limitation (in years) 
within which action must be started 
in each state for personal injury, 
property damage and wrongful 
death. Under each state the perti- 
nent statutes are listed for twelve 
topical headings. These headings 
include; Liability to guests, vicari- 
ous liability, actions for wrongful 
deaths, contribution among joint 
tortfeasors and liability for oper- 
ation of aircraft, other 
subjects. 

112 pages; $1.50 per copy. Avail- 
able from the Editor, Law Publica- 
tions, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


among 


Massachusetts Workmen's Compen- 
sation Law Pamphlet 


This new edition of this pamphlet 
includes recent important changes in 
the law, a digest and the complete 
text of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law of this state. It also in- 
cludes pertinent supplementary 
laws, amendments enacted by the 
1953 legislative session, and addi- 
tional annotations of cases decided 
since publication of the 1951 edition. 

$1 per copy. Available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 


Selling Business Insurance by E. J. 
Mintz 


This book is designed to help the 
agent sell business insurance poli- 
cies to businesses of every conceiv- 
able type and size. It deals with 
such subjects as “Where to find 
your prospects,” “Fitting your 
prospect with the right plan,” “Pre- 
senting your plan,” “Typical ques- 
tions that prospects ask” and key- 
man insurance. 

$3.95 per copy. Published by 
Parker Publishing Company, Inc., 
Fifth Avenue at 13th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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MEN of VIRGINIA 


Rights of Men 





Rich and powerful, Mason 
wielded influence as a great 
landowner, legislator, court 
justice and church leader. In 
spite of his own favored posi- 
tion in life, he was an ardent 
advocate of individual free- 
doms, and from his Bill of 
Rights came the first 10 
amendments to our constitu- 
tion. 


America today is one of the 
few places where economic 
freedom makes possible the 
continuance of human liber- 
ties. Life insurance is one im- 
portant means to assure indi- 
vidual economic freedom — 
the very foundation of the 
rights set down by Mason, 


< Lorshance 
THE LIFE </ 





HOF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND + ESTABLISHED 1871 





ADDITIONAL DATA NEEDED 


GREAT AMOUNT OF RESEARCH is 
Pa cesdas before we can come close 
to final solutions of the health insur- 
ance needs of the aging, Gerhard 
Hirschfeld, director of the Research 
Council for Economic Security, told 
the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference at their meeting 
in Chicago. However, he noted that 
the paucity of existing data has not 
prevented some steps being taken 
toward a solution. The lack of data 
counsels caution in moving forward, 
he admitted, but it is not an excuse 
for inaction. 
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NEW UNIFORM POLICY 


ROMULGATION of an accounts 
per policy and a valuable 
papers and records policy and re- 
vised manual rules and rates appli- 
cable to these new policies were 
announced jointly by the National 
Jureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and the Inland Marine Insurance 
3ureau to be effective on a country- 
wide basis April 5, 1954. These 
policies are new forms developed 
cooperatively by the two rating or- 
ganizations. Heretofore accounts 
receivable and valuable papers and 
records policies when written under 
inland marine powers have been 
exempt from the filing requirements 
of state rate regulatory laws and 
have been keyed to individual com- 
pany practices. On the other hand, 
filings have been made by the Na- 
tional Bureau for its members and 
subscribers on the basis of uniform 
coverage requirements. The new 
policies supersede those which are 
presently being written by both cas- 
ualty and inland marine underwrit- 
ers. 


A revision in the rules of the 
Burglary Insurance Manual relating 
to the accounts receivable and the 
valuable papers and records cover- 
age filed by the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau, became effective in 
all states in which the Bureau fune- 
tions on April 5. ‘The revisions are 
similar to those filed by the National 
Bureau: of Casualty Underwriters. 


SASKATCHEWAN AUTO 
RATES BOOSTED 


HE Government Insurance Of- 

fice of Saskatchewan has an- 
nounced increases in most automo- 
bile insurance rates for the new 
license year commencing April 1, an 
increase of $100 in the deductible 
and an intensified surcharging pol- 
icv as part of a “serious effort to re- 
duce the deficit in the Auto Insur- 
ance Fund.” Officials are setting up 
special machinery for surcharging 
individuals with bad driving records. 
Basic policy limits may be extended 
to $50,000/$100,000 for bodily in- 
jury and to $5,000 for property 
damage and the $200 deductible re- 
duced to $50 at an additional pre- 


mium of $25 for private passenger 
cars and $16 for farm trucks, de- 
pendent upon good driving records. 
Those responsible for accidents will 
be surcharged or refused this addi- 
tional coverage. 


COFFEE THEFTS 


Eee Cargo Protection Bureau 
reports that between $50,000 
and $75,000 worth of coffee was 
stolen during the month of Febru- 
ary. This item has thus become a 
prime target for truck cargo thefts 
and hi-jackings throughout the 
country. According to the Bureau 
this follows a trend of such crimes 
to correlate with market conditions. 
As it is not uncommon for thieves 
and hi-jackers to choose a high 
priced product or one which is in 
scarce supply, the thefts are said 
to indicate the development of a 
black market for coffee in some 
areas. 


TO RATE AGENTS 


Fe ORGANIZATION which an- 
nounces that it will indicate an 
agent’s or broker’s competence to the 
public has been formed in Los An- 
geles. It will issue what it calls 
graded certificates to producers who 
undergo examination to test their 
financial responsibility, completeness 
of records, moral responsibility, op- 
erating efficiency and “client advi- 
sory preparedness.” Certification 
may be publicized on letterheads, 
business cards, advertising and other 
media. Thomas F, Bailey, former 
agent and broker, will head the new 
organization which is to be called the 
National Board of Insurors. 


AUTO RATE HEARING 


HE Texas Board of Insurance 

Commissioners held a_ public 
hearing on March 23rd on automo- 
bile bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability rates, physical damage 
rates, rating plans, manual rules, 
endorsement forms and other perti- 
nent matters. The hearings encom- 
passed private passenger, commer- 
cial and public automobile rates and 
filings. Any rate revisions or other 
changes approved at the hearing will 
become effective May Ist. 
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Globe and Rutgers Hire Insurance Company 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


*Bonds—United States Government weeenen ; “a $ 4,211,061.14 
*Bonds—aAll Other : ties Suaadie wees 3,006,640.94 
*Stocks (Includes Subsidiary Companies at $6,221, 811. 94) . 12,943,939.94 
Cash on Hand and in Banks ns a as ce Wal ee 2,850,286.88 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) : ‘ 1,025,589.16 
Interest Due and Accrued ; a ia 73,101.03 
Other Admitted Assets ea - 1,482,997.07 


$25,593,616.16 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses ... sek ..... § 2,286,976.38 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums satus 8,103,342.78 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $83,679.27 Federal Income Devens 

and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued be ose 402.988.33 
Dividends Declared and Unpaid ......... ee ree re 32,016.00 
Punds Held under Reinsurance Treaties ‘ ey South 1,453,678.17 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items ._. ; cat err re 313,837.50 


$12,592,838.96 
Capital Stock: 


* $4.64 Prior Preferred Stock (27,600 shares 
$15.00 Par Value) . } eae . 8 414,000.00 
Common Stock (284, 000 shares poe 00 Par 
Value) ; vie 1,420,000.00 $ 1,834,000.00 


gg a pe Fear és 11,166,777.20 13,000,777.20 
$25,593,616.16 


POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $13,000,777.20 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York. If actual December 31, 1953 market quotations for all except insurance 
stocks had been used (such insurance stocks being taken at statutory values as at 
December 31, 1953, with portfolios adjusted to market) the Policyholders’ Surplus would be 
$12,940,065.98. Securities carried herein at $280,790.33 are deposited with State Departments 
as required by law. 

** Entitled upon redemption at Company's option or upon voluntary liquidation to $104 per 
share with successive reductions of $1.00 per share on June 1, 1955, June 1, 1957 and June 
1, 1959, in each instance plus accrued dividends; otherwise entitled to $100 per share plus 
accrued dividends. 


HOME OFFICE, 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





AMERICAN HOME FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1953 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


*Bonds—United States Government 
*Bonds—aAll Other 
*Stocks 

Cash on Hand and in Banks ‘ 

Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance prerererr ined neue e 
Bills Receivable, taken for Premiums 0 ¢6bebe haus 29,756.92 
Interest Due and Accrued ... ves te ; 19,718.09 
Other Admitted Assets .. wa bee ; otewenaunel 388,733.34 


'$7,176,859.61 
LIABILITIES $7,176,859.61 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses ‘ $ 366,625.04 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,789,601.60 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $69, 468.20 Federal Income ay 

and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued .. ; 178,493.88 
Punds held under Reinsurance Treaties ............ oe anGedkeksceeaeen 295,465.24 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items ...... 52,156.10 


$2,682, 341.86 
pam ae wel Stock (100,000 shares $10.00 Par Value) 


awk 000,600.00 
Surplu A 4,494,517.75 


176,859.61 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $4,494,517.75 $71176,859-81 


* Bonds and stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York. If actual December 31, 1953 market quotations had been used, the 
Policyholders’ Surplus would be $4,455,659.93. Securities carried herein at $274,990.07 are 
deposited with State Departments as required by law. 


HOME OFFICE, 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company writes all 
forms of insurance, except life insurance and 
annuities, through carefully selected agents from coast 
to coast. These agents are served by trained fieldmen 
—-district agency supervisors. Their policyholders 

are served by corps of boiler engineers, safety 
engineers, 92 claim service offices and hundreds 


of claim representatives countrywide. 


If you feel qualified to represent LUMBERMENS, 
write the Business Extension department, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, 


Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


LumbermenS “W4UL) WW 





ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Enters Fire Field 


this coverage on dwellings and their contents in that 
state. Initially writings will be confined to coverage 


| 


formerly assistant treasurer of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and vice-president of the War 
Damage Corporation is in charge of the corporation’s 
activities. Offices are at 27 Cedar Street, New York 38, 


New York. 
This company has received approval from the Illinois | 
Insurance Department of its fire insurance rate and | 
policy form filings, and will begin immediately to write | 


on homes and residential dwellings housing up to four | 
families. Contents and personal property in buildings | 
housing up to twenty families will also be insured. | 


An installment payment plan similar to that in effect 


on the company’s automobile premiums will be used. 
| continue as chief engineer. 


Premiums will be payable in three installments ; 40% 
down, 30% in three months and the remaining 30% 
in six months. The rates filed are on the average 20% 
lower than Bureau rates. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Liability Group 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Vice President 


Ray M. Spangler, Southern division claim manager, 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS Mutua! Fire 


Insurance Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Shattuck, Advanced 


George A. Shattuck, assistant vice president and chief 
engineer, has been elected vice president and will also 


| CONSTELLATION Insurance Company 
| New York, New York 


New Fire Reinsurer 

This new fire reinsurer has been organized in New 
York by a group of European carriers. It has capital 
of $1 million and surplus of $2 million and will be under 


| the management of Sterling Offices, Ltd. Sponsors of 


has been elected vice president and general claims | 


manager of the group. He succeeds Frederick H. 


Moeller who has retired. 


AMERICA FORE Group 
New York, New York 


New Premium Financing Facilities 


A $2 million insurance premium financing organiza- 
tion, Afco Incorporated, has been organized in New 
York by this group for the benefit of all fire, marine 
and casualty insurance companies. 
facilities for obtaining premium credit under plans 
which permit the payment of policy premiums in fre- 
quent installments. Sixteen financing plans wil! be 
offered in addition to “tailor-made” plans to meet 
special requirements of insureds. W. E. Unzicker, 
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the new company are: The Victory Insurance Company, 
Ltd., Andrew Weir Insurance Company and the Legal 
and General Assurance Society, Ltd., all of London; 
Universeele Reinsurance Company of Amsterdam, re- 
presenting a group of Dutch companies; Munich Re- 
insurance Company and the Allianz Insurance Com- 


pany of Munich; and the Nye Danske Insurance 


| Company, Ltd. of 1864 of Copenhagen. 


| EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Associates 
| Boston, Massachusetts 


It will provide | 


| 


i 


Stock Dividend 


Trustees of this group have declared a 10% stock 
dividend payable May 14 to stockholders of record 
April 16. This is a Massachusetts voluntary trust 


(Continued on the next page) 
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EMPLOYERS’ GROUP—Continued 


which owns the American Employers’ Insurance Com- 
pany, the Employers’ Fire Insurance Company and a 
block of the stock of the Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd. It is anticipated that the 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ will be continued on the 
greater number of shares. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of Maryland 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Official Changes 


Harry Y. Wright, secretary-treasurer, has been 
elected vice president and treasurer; Donald L. Buckler 
and Elmer B. McCahan, Jr., vice presidents, have been 
made members of the company’s executive staff, and 
in addition will continue in charge of the agency and 
claim departments, respectively; George A. Conner, 
manager, fidelity department, and Richard J. Magruder, 
manager public official department, have been elected 
vice presidents; Samuel Hopkins has been elected 
secretary and assistant treasurer succeeding Mr. 
Wright in the former capacity; Carroll G. Stevens, R. 
Conley Ricker and Rollie D. Gilliss, Jr., have been 
elected assistant secretaries. Paul L. Wellener, vice 
president in charge of the public official department, 
has retired because of ill health. 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 





FIRE ASSOCIATION of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stock Offering 


Of the recent subscription offering of 340,000 shares 
of stock, 335,868 shares were subscribed for through 
the exercise of warrants. The remaining 4,132 shares 
have been sold. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Group 
San Francisco, California 


Stock Offering 


A public offering of 601,453 shares of Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company common stock ($2.50 par) 
at $57 per share has been made by an underwriting 
syndicate headed by The First Boston Corporation, 
Blyth & Company, Inc. and Dean Witter & Company. 
This is the recapitalization previously reported which 
is to provide funds for continuing growth and to re- 
imburse its treasury for the purchase on January 12 
of the National Surety Corporation and subsidiary. 


"All Risk'’ Dwelling Coverage 


The Group has made the first filing in eastern ter- 
ritory of the special home owners comprehensive pol- 
icy which it introduced in California some two years 
ago. The coverage is to be written on dwellings oc- 
cupied by four families or less and is an “all risk” 
coverage for dwellings comparable to the personal 
property floater on residence contents. It was filed in 
Pennsylvania and will subsequently be filed in other 
states. 


Medical Expense Plan 


The Group is now making available to other com- 
panies the medical, hospital and surgical expense plan 
which it has been writing on its own employees during 
the past year. The plan, which is written on a blanket 


A basis, has already been written on several other com- 


panies in an experimental way and is being introduced 
initially in the Pacific coast states with expansion on 
a nationwide basis planned for the near future. 

The plan consists of two parts, a basic portion which 
may not be written alone contains a $25 or $50 deduct- 
ible and makes blanket payment for all medical hospital 
and surgical charges for the next $500 of expense. The 
supplemental part, a “major medical” expense type of 
coverage, is written on a co-insurance basis with the 
company paying 75% of charges in excess of the basic 
plan for any one accident or sickness up to $5,000. The 
supplemental part may be written alone or as additional 
insurance over almost any other established basic plan. 
Coverage is non-scheduled providing for payment of 
“reasonable necessary charges,” is said to contain few 
limitations and works on a blanket basis. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Insurance 
Company, Washington, District of Columbia 


Stock Dividend 


On March 17 a 100% stock dividend was declared 
payable April 15, 1954 to stockholders of record April 
1, 1954. At the same time the board of directors 
established an annual cash dividend rate of $1.00 per 
share on the 550,000 shares outstanding after the stock 
dividend and declared a quarterly cash dividend of 25¢ 
per share payable June 25, 1954 to stockholders of 


record June 10, 1954, 


ILLINOIS FIRE Insurance Company 


MILLERS NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Advancements 


J. E. Birong, C. F. Foster and J. O. Giles have been 
advanced to vice presidents and A. M. Devroye, D. R. 
Rose, J. A. Seibel and W. L. Brookes promoted to 
secretaries. 


New Director 
A. James Sowden has been elected a director of both 


companies to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Samuel Plant. 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Official Changes 


G. E. Beall, secretary and assistant manager has 
been elevated to vice president and assistant manager ; 
Carl S. Jones, assistant treasurer, has been made 
secretary; IF, E. Binninger, company attorney and R. 
N. Hiatt have been elected vice presidents and H. H. 
Tudor, an attorney who has been in charge of legal 
work for the company, has been named vice president 
and counsel. C. A. Hubbard, who has been vice presi- 
dent and a director, has been given the title of vice 
president emeritus. 


INSURORS INDEMNITY and Insurance 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
New Vice President 


Donald Church, supervisor of the claim department, 
has been elected a vice president in charge of claims. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Independent Filing 


The New Jersey Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance has rejected this company’s independent fire rate 
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FIRE + CASUALTY + AUTO 
2020 LIVE OAK, DALLAS, TEXAS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





filing for dwellings. As in New York, the company 
desires to file dwelling rates independently but to re 
main a subscriber to rates for other classes promulgated 
by the rating bureau. Although a hearing has been 
held in New York a decision has not been reached. 
The filing went into effect in the New England territory 
March 1, but has not as yet been actively opposed by 
the New England Fire Insurance Rating Association. 
Such action may weli develop later. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


To Enter Fire Field 


This company has announced its intention to write 
fire insurance in addition to casualty and surety lines. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Lincoln, President 


Murray D. Lincoln, president of the three Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies of Columbus, Ohio has 


(Continued on the next page) 





NATIONAL CASUALTY—Continued 


been elected president of the national Casualty Com- 
pany succeeding the late Paul F. Jones. The Farm 
sureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Company owns 
about 55% of the stock of National Casualty. Mr. 
Lincoln has announced that management policies of 
National Casualty will not be changed and that the 
company will continue to operate independently of the 
Farm Bureau Companies. 


NATIONAL UNION Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Stock Offerings 


This company has filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission offering 
stockholders 200,000 shares of capital stock at $30 per 
share ($5 par) on a 1 for 2 basis. The offering was 
scheduled to commence on March 19, and expire on 
April 19, 1954 and was underwritten by a group headed 
by The First Boston Corporation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Group 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


New Secretary 


Lloyd R. Perkins has been elected secretary of the 
New Hampshire Insurance Company. Mr. 
Perkins has been secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the American Fidelity Company, the New Hampshire’s 
casualty affiliate, since 1944. 


lire 


NEW ZEALAND Group 


San Francisco, California 


New U. S. Manager 


R. B. Masters has been appointed United States 
manager of The New Zealand Insurance Company, 
Ltd., The South British Insurance Company, Ltd., 
and The Baloise Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. The 





appointment follows the sudden death of William M. 
Houston, former United States Manager. 


OLD AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


New Director 


Thomas F, McGee Jr., a partner of Thomas McGee 
and Sons, has been elected a director of the company. 
Mr. McGee Jr. is a grandson of the late Thomas Mc- 
Gee, founder of Old American and the general insur- 
ance brokerage firm of Thomas McGee and Sons. 


PAN AMERICAN Group 


Houston, Texas 


Plans Stock Dividend 


The Pan American Insurance Company has an- 
nounced plans to declare a $100,000 stock dividend. 
This would increase the company’s capital to $350,000. 
The affiliated Pan American Casualty Company paid 
a similar stock dividend of $100,000 last year. 


PHOENIX OF HARTFORD Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Viering Promoted 


Russell W. Viering, assistant secretary, has been 
promoted to secretary and legal counsel. 


QUEEN CITY Insurance Company 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


New Officers 
A. L. Rooch of St. Paul and K. M. Hough of Min- 


neapolis have been elected vice presidents of the com- 
pany and W. D. Crowther of St. Paul, assistant secre- 
tary. All of these new officers hold similar positions 
with Anchor Casualty Company. 
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Our most important assets 
cannot be shown 


You'll never see them listed in our 
financial statement. Yet without these 
assets this statement would not be 
possible. We're talking about INTEG- 
RITY and FORESIGHT —the two 
great assets which keep Lumber Mu- 
tual Fire growing year after year 

which have built for Lumber Mutual 
Fire a reputation for fair dealing and 


absolute reliability. 


Copies of our latest Financial 
Statement available upon re- 
quest. 


(7 S 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





SOUTHWESTERN Fire & Casualty Company 


Dallas, Texas 


New Officers 


DeWitt T. Ray, president of the National City Bank 
of Dallas, has been elected treasurer of the company. 
In addition, James H. Roper has been named assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer and Jack M. Smith 
comptroller. Mr. Roper is head of the automobile de- 
partment of the Dallas insurance management firm of 
T. A. Manning and Sons and Mr. Smith for the past 
five years has been in the Dallas offices of Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., Inc. 


TRAVELERS Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Appointments 


Millard T. Wilson, vice president of the Travelers | 
Fire and The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Companies, | 


has been elected vice president of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company and the Travelers Indemnity Company. 


Mr. Wilson will assist and be associated with vice | 
president Esmond Ewing in the administration of the | 


agency departments of the four Travelers companies. 
Four appointments in the Travelers Fire and The 


Charter Oak Fire Insurance Companies are as follows: | 


Robert Wareing was named second vice president, suc- 
ceeding vice president Wilson; Lyttleton M. Baldwin 
was appointed secretary of the fire and marine depart- 


| of the marine department only. Both Mr. Wareing and 
| 
| 


ments to succeed Mr. Wareing. He had been secretary 


Mr. Baldwin will be associated with vice president 
Charles P. Jervey in general administration and under- 
writing of the fire companies. Roy T. Haycock, 
formerly assistant secretary of the marine department, 
has been made secretary of the department. 


| UNIVERSAL Group 
| Milford, Holland Township, New Jersey 


| Merger Proposed 


Stockholders of the Universal Insurance Company 
voted at a special meeting April 14 on a proposal to 
| merge the company and its subsidiary, the Universal 
Indemnity Insurance Company. Capital of the survi- 
ving corporation will be $1,125,000 consisting of 75,000 
shares, par value $15. 


WOLVERINE Insurance Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


| New Directors 


Waldo I. Stoddard, senior vice president of the 
| Michigan National Bank, Grand Rapids; Robert B. 
Miller, vice president of Federated Publications, Inc. ; 
Harold D. Moore, vice president of the company in 
charge of sales and Robert D. Denton, vice president 
of the company in charge of claims, have been elected 
directors. 














For more than twenty-five years, C. P. Smilie, 
Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman for Ala- 
bama, has been a living symbol of the funda- 
mental policy of the Fire Association and Reli- 
ance Insurance Companies: we will never grow 
too large for family feeling, nor lose our high 


regard for personal relationships. 


MR. C. P. SMILIE, Fire Association-Reliance 


Fieldman for Alabama 


BOLLING P. STARKE 


e Mr. Bolling P. Starke, owner of the 
Bolling P. Starke Agency, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., expresses it this way: “*Mr. 
Smilie’s knowledge of this business, 
coupled with his willingness to render 
intelligent assistance to our office, make 
doing business with him a pleasure.” 


e@ The Fire Association-Reliance Field- 
man in your territory balances sincerity 
and friendliness with knowledge. He is 
trained to be of help in more ways than 
most agents imagine. He must for ex- 
ample, know your market thoroughly; 
its potential and its scope. Then, too, 
he must know all phases of insurance, 


CHARLES WORD HOOPER 


so that he can be of help to you and 
your clients in any matter. This tribute 
from Mr. Charles Word Hooper, owner 
of the C. W. Hooper Agency, Selma, 
Ala., could well be applied to the Fire 
Association-Reliance Fieldman in your 
territory: “Mr. Smilie offers two im- 
portant assets to our organization. One 
is an acute understanding of our prob- 
lems. The other is genuine friendship. 
I would hate to put a price on such 
assets.” 


e Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen 
are authorized to make time saving on- 
the-spot decisions, the value of which 


JOHN O'CONNELL JACKSON 


is witnessed in this report from Mr. 
John O'Connell Jackson, partner in the 
Thames, Jackson, Harris Co., Mobile, 
Ala.: “Mr Smilie can be counted upon 
when time is of the essence and quick 
action is a must. His authority to make 
an immediate decision in a complicated 
matter has undoubtedly saved us sub- 
Stantial time and money.” 


e Why not make it a point to have a 
talk with the Fire Association-Reliance 
Fieldman in your territory? You'll make 
a good friend, and a good business 
connection. 
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Adjustments—from page | 26 


Today we have almost the confi- 
dence to say that we are prepared 
“come what may” and I hope and 
pray that this may prove to be true. 
At least we may take some comfort 
from the fact that during the past 
year we were able to keep pace with 
newspaper headlines made in such 
widespread spots as Macon, Geor- 
gia; Waco, Texas; Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; and finally Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi. In fact, during the past 
twelve months sixteen separate 
major catastrophies by wind or hail 
storm were so designated by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and each one of these re- 
presented thousands upon thousands 
of individual claims awaiting ad- 
justment. In no instance to my 
knowledge was there failure to pro- 
vide the quantity and quality of 
adjusting talent which these emer- 
gencies required and the words of 
praise for the untiring efforts of 
our adjusters in the field on catas- 
trophe after catastrophe are ‘sweet 
music to the ear” of every loss 
executive, 

While the underlying principles 
which motivate our adjusting prac- 
tices may be of the highest order 
and the extent of our claim facilities 
impressive, the fact remains that 
when a loss does occur the policy- 
holder is most interested in just one 
thing-—the actions of the individual 
adjuster assigned to handle his 
particular claim. As this is perhaps 
his first such experience, it may 
well be that he will await the ad- 
juster’s arrival on the scene with 
misgivings or even apprehension. 
Why there should be gross miscon- 
ception of the attitude the adjuster 
will assume and the extent of the 
cooperation he will afford the as- 
sured is something loss men will 
just never be able to understand. 
Possibly it is the wholly unfounded 
whisperings of his friends, neigh- 
bors or business who 
claim to be in the “know” that leads 
him to anticipate a rough and tumble 
battle if he is to collect what is 
properly due him under his insur- 
ance policy. Fortunately when this 

occur it is not difficult 
for the adjuster to readily dispel 
the assured’s anxieties by demon- 


associates 


does too 
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THE CAMDEN 


FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





“OUR SECOND CENTURY” 








113" 
ANNUAL REPORT 


December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cash i Danks amet Oliee coc cece ccciecscccuccs $ 2,552,553.15 
OI I 2 oe a iene em ha hares 30,034,005.45 
BE OED 5 ans oe scnnceccecscagescqudes 2,089,269.29 
Interest Due and Accrued .........cccccnccecs 126,205.42 
pS RS eae ee ere Gene Xastited tari 371,557.75 
PURO EMRE 4 oc6c cccecdevneccceshecessave 60,474.58 
Cenee AIO ASOOWW 6 ok cass de hele Peccercece 544,922.94 

WI NS od oe ae re Pe ee $35,778,988.58 

LIABILITIES 

PROUT BOGIES ccc cccccccctcensevascesnes $ 3,655.088.81 
Ree PEIN bic cnc ck b.00 086000 baacaa we 7,010,497.31 
BATS Ch RAMI ko a o.6ck voivecacdecdsccewts 1,714,226.97 
Reserve for Catastrophe ............0seeeeee- 1,000,000.00 
CIEE a codnwe cass eves cescnvesacceeehesnes 2,500,000.00 
WF Ee ticncotsxccussbceces ce@anenens 9,899,115.49 

Total Liabilities and Surplus ............... $35,778,988.58 


* If security valuations on basis approved by National 
missioners had been used, Assets and Net Surplus would have increased $250,705.49 











Association of Insurance Com- 








strating at the outset his desire to 
be a friend and helpmate, not an 
adversary, in assembling the facts 
and figures to substantiate every 
dollar of indemnity to which the 
assured is rightfully entitled. 
Soon after the adjuster’s arrival, 
the assured usually makes two sur- 
prising discoveries: First, that the 
adjuster is just as anxious to pro- 
tect his reputation for fair dealing 
as is the assured to protect his own; 
and second, that the adjuster and 
the insurance company he repre- 


sents consider it as reprehensible to 
underpay the insured’s loss as to 
overpay it. When a working basis 
of mutual good faith has thus been 
established, it is no surprise that 
with but few exceptions the adjust- 
ment proceeds to a prompt and 
satisfactory conclusion. An analysis 
of loss files discloses that at least 
99.9% of all claims are disposed 
of with reasonable dispatch and 
without irreconcilable disagreements 
arising between the adjuster and the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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assured as to the amount of loss. It 
is a rare case indeed which requires 
either litigation or even arbitration 
to settle these issues. For example, 
our loss department last year pro- 
cessed approximately eighty-five 
thousand new claims, only twelve of 
which are in suit or arbitration and 
of those twelve there are elements 
of arson or attempted fraud involved 
in practically every instance. Such 
results could never be achieved if 
our adjusters in the field were the 
arbitrary, individuals 
some folks assume On 
the contrary, we company loss men 


contentious 
them to be. 


feel that we owe our adjusters a 
deep debt for their 
unending and conscientious efforts 
to translate into actual practice the 
underlying principles of good faith 
to which we 


of gratitude 


Someone 
has said that a good adjuster must 


subscribe. 


possess the integrity of a banker, 
the judgment of a Solomon and the 
diplomacy of a stateman. Perhaps 
we should also add the understand- 
ing and patience of a Job. 


The Occasional Policyholder 


Sometimes, however, we are con- 
fronted with situations where it is 
impossible for the company loss man 
or the adjuster in the field, despite 
his good intentions, to leave the 
assured entirely satisfied with the 
settlement believed to be due him. 
Human nature being what it is, 
there will always be the occasional 
policyholder who looks upon the oc- 
currence of a fire or other insured 
casualty as the opportunity for 
quick and unjust enrichment. The 
contentions of such an assured must 
be met head-on and firmly dealt 
with as surely it is not in the inter- 
ests of the insuring public as a 








changes. 


with our nearest office. 


New York Boston 
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Insurance Company 
Stocks 


Many years of close association with leading insur- 
ance companies and the maintenance of primary 
markets in the shares of these companies keep us 
fully abreast of current developments and market 


We are equipped to handle the sale and purchase 
of insurance company stocks in blocks of any size. 
Information regarding leading companies and 
their shares can be obtained by communicating 
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whole, whose rates and premiums 
are predicated on the funds we dis- 
burse in loss payments, for us to 
capitulate to grossly unreasonable 
or fraudulent demands. 

It is not this type of adjusting 
difficulty, however, that is of real 
concern to the company loss man 
since such disputes must be re- 
garded as inevitable when dealing 
with vast numbers of policyholders 
possessing varying standards of 
moral integrity, They can be taken 
in stride. What does trouble us are 
the misunderstandings and expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction we too fre- 
quently encounter on the part of 
honest, conscientious assureds who, 
when a loss occurs, find themselves 
deprived of what they consider 
proper indemnity. The unfortunate 
part of such situations is that they 
usually occur under circumstances 
which could have been easily 
avoided had the policyholder been 
made aware by the agent of the full 
nature and extent of the insurance 
coverage he had purchased for his 
premium dollars—in advance of the 
loss not afterwards. 

Most insureds do not read their 
policies when they buy them and yet 
the adjuster has no alternative other 
than to proceed under the terms 
and conditions of the insurance con- 
tract as he finds them to be when 
the loss occurs. Obviously, then, it 
is incumbent upon the thorough 
and prudent agent to take the time 
and trouble to make certain his 
customers clearly understand the 
coverage being purchased and en- 
deavor to meet their loss problems 
before they arise instead of attempt- 
ing later to shift this responsibility 
to the adjuster’s shoulders. This 
can best be done by careful and in- 
telligent consideration of the in- 
sured’s requirements before the 
policies are written. Unlike family 
groceries, insurance is not a com- 
modity that can be safely or intelli- 
gently sold or purchased over the 
telephone or chain-store bargain 
counter as there are far too many 
important factors which must be 
considered and details of coverage 
discussed. For example, how broad 
should the protection be? Against 
what perils? Fire only? Extended 
coverage? Additional extended cov- 
erage? Legal liability? The value 
of an unexpired and valuable lease ? 
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Improvements and __ betterments? 
Business interruption? One of the 
new multiple-peril “package” pol- 
icies covering a combination of cov- 
erages at a minimum of cost? There 
are but a few of the features to be 
brought forcefully to the assured’s 
attention if the insurance program 
then agreed upon is to provide the 
degree of protection he will antici- 
pate should a loss occur. 


Just Grounds 


When a policyholder’s insurance 
needs have been fully analyzed by 
the conscientious agent and the as- 
sured has a clear understanding of 
the coverage he has been willing to 
purchase, many of our adjusting 
headaches are automatically elim- 
inated. At least, if the agent has 
thus intelligently serviced the ac- 
count, his own conscience is com- 
pletely clear. It is when there has 
been no such effort made to survey 
the assured’s needs and to explain 
the coverage afforded that the pol- 
icyholder has just grounds for dis- 
satisfaction. Even then the adjuster 
should not be made the scapegoat or 
be expected to pull the agent’s 
chestnuts out of the fire, but re- 
gardless of where the blame may lie, 
the public relations of the industry 
will have suffered. That 
we loss men seek to avoid. 


is what 


A second problem frequently en- 
countered in adjustments and which 
seems to us wholly unnecessary is 
the question of adequacy of the 
amount of insurance carried to fully 
indemnify the assured for the loss 
he has sustained. Certainly it is 
not enough merely to purchase the 
necessary coverages against the de- 
sired perils, if sufficient considera- 
tion is not also given to the dollar 
amount of such protection needed 
to pay the assured’s full loss in the 
event of a disastrous fire or other 
casualty. While the policyholder 
cannot quarrel with the adjuster in 
situations where the amount of in- 
surance is exhausted and, despite 
such payment, he is left with a 
substantial uninsured loss which 
must come out of his own pocket, 
he nevertheless cannot help but be 
dissatisfied with the failure of his 
insurance protection to fully meet 
his requirements in time of need. 


For April, 1954 








228 SUPERIOR ST. 


VIRGINIA SURETY 
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Cash in Banks .... e 
Bonds at Amortized Value 
U. S. Government Bonds 
State Bonds . 
Municipal Bonds 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


Reserve for unearned premiums 
Reserve for Income Tax 


Capital 
Surplus 





TOTAL 


WM. |. DILLON 
Executive Vice-President 
JACK E. HANKISON 

Vice-President and General Counsel 
L. G. HANKISON 
Vice-President 
GEO. J. LOVE 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1953 
ASSETS 


Special Deposit with another insurance company 
Net Premiums in course of collection less than 90 days 
Reinsurance due and in transit on paid losses 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for claims in process of adjustment 
Reserve for taxes and other Expenses Accrued 


Balances due other companies for reinsurance 


Surplus as regards policyholders 


Bonds carried at $573,151.81 in the above statement are deposited with various states, for 
the protection of policyholders, as required by law. 


OFFICERS 
OTTO L. HANKISON, President 


Specializing in the writing of Bodily Injury, Property Damage, 
and Physical Damage Coverages on 


LONG HAUL TRUCKING RISKS. 


$1,546,660.39 


$1,371,589.48 
76,567.30 
161,677.81 1,609,834.59 
4,000.00 
232,501.91 
55,153.37 
8,627.47 


$3,456,777.73 


$1 497,943.46 
524,522.14 
55,769.28 
39,649.17 
301,317.79 
$600,000.00 
437,575.89 


| ,037,575.89 








$3,456,777.73 


D. L. MAHER 
Special Representative 
and 


Manager, Sofety Engineering Dept. 
M. E. RODNEY 
Manager, Underwriting Dept. 
J. METZGER BENSON 
Manager, Claims Dept. 











The agent may well be considered 
as at least in part at fault if he has 
failed to advise the assured of the 
rapid increase in values and replace- 
ment costs which have taken place 
in recent years and then to gear his 
client’s insurance program to keep 
pace. This requires constant vigil- 
ance and not merely when the policy 
is first sold, but it pays valuable 
dividends in building good-will. 
Sufficient insurance to 
risk, however, 


values at 
is not only of im- 


portance when the loss is so serious 
as to be total to the policy limit, as 
it also may produce an unsatis 
factory adjustment problem on 
smaller claims if the imsurance con- 
tract contains a limiting provision 
such as the co-insurance 
Most insureds will readily admit 
knowledge that they have benefited 
from a premium standpoint because 
their policy contained such a clause, 
but very few profess to be familiar 


(Continued on the next page} 


clause. 
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with the absolute obligation it places 
upon the policyholder, in advance 
of the loss, or with the manner in 
which it reduces the amount of his 
insurance recovery on a partial loss 
in the event of failure to comply. I 
refer, of course, to the requirement 
that the insured maintain insurance 
in no lesser amount than the stipu- 
lated percentage of all values at risk 
under the policy. This is his re- 
sponsibility and it cannot be trans- 
ferred to the shoulders of his in- 
surance agent, either before or after 
the loss. Despite this, we regard it 
as still incumbent upon the prudent 
agent, when the policy is sold, to 
explain to the insured in detail just 
how the co-insurance clause oper- 
ates. Even should 
make every reasonable effort to 
encourage the maintenance of suffi- 
cient insurance to meet its require- 
ments, especially during our present 
spiraling values of both real and 
personal property. When the agent 
fails to do so, and the assured dis- 
covers that he must bear a portion 


thereafter he 


of his replacement or repair costs 
on a partial loss, we again have not 
enhanced our public relations. 

I would strongly recommend to 
insurance buyers that they delegate 
to just one agent, possibly in ex- 
change for a larger portion of the 
total line, the responsibility for 
uniformity and adequacy of cover- 
age under their several policies even 
though part of the insurance must 
be written by a number of different 
agents for business or personal rea- 
sons. 

There is no more difficult problem 
adjusters encounter than trying to 
straighten out the hodge-podge of 
coverage that usually exists in the 
absence of any such over-all super- 
vision. The most frequent example 
of this unfortunate situation is the 
coverage carried by the retail mer- 
chant. Forms applicable to the con- 
tents of mercantile risks provide 
space for specific coverage on (1) 
stock, (2) fixtures, and (3) im- 
provements and betterments. It is 
usually permissible to blanket any 
two, or even all three of these items. 
This means six ready possibilities 





May we 
help YOU? 


Everybody’s got problems—we have 
some, maybe you have some. One of 
ours is: How can we best help you? 


Well, we have a group of ipereastn 
tives who have spent years 


earning this 


business. You might like to meet the one in 


/ 
your “neck o’ the woods.” He travels everywhere ( 
—talks to the agent in little Middletown, agents 
in the Big Towns, too. He learns what they’ve done 
to improve their advertising, modernize accounting, 
simplify follow-ups, sell those procrastinating prospects. 


This Dubuque F & M man has one purpose: To talk 
over problems and exchange ideas with you. Perhaps 
you can apply some of his findings to your own 
activities. Write us— we'll introduce him to you. 


uswrdAicle 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES wT 


Campanny. 
Dubuque, own. be 


/ 


of non-concurrent coverage, and all 
too often the adjuster will find, if 
not six, at least three or four vari- 
eties of policy writing where the 
same basic form has been used but 
the typerwritten parts are entered 
in different ways. In addition to 
this, where there is a choice be- 
tween co-insurance and flat rates, 
each agent, often through no fault 
of his own, will have to guess what 
best meets the insured’s needs, so 
here added variety comes into play. 


Another unfortunate example is 
a loss we recently encountered 
where some stock contained in an 
assured’s warehouse mysteriously 
disappeared. The outside theft and 
employee infidelity coverages were 
written by separate agents under the 
policies of two different companies. 
Investigation by the theft insurer 
disclosed no evidence that anyone 
from the outside had gained access 
to the premises to steal the goods; 
in fact, under the security measures 
in force, with twenty-four hour 
guard service maintained at all en- 
trances and exits to the warehouse, 
it seemed impossible for this to 
happen. The infidelity insurer, on 
the other hand, reported that the 
employees of the assured had been 
carefully checked, that all were of 
unquestioned integrity and that an 
“inside job” was out of the question. 
While eventually a solution to this 
impasse was found, the point is that 
there would have been no argument 
and no delay in payment of the claim 
had both policies been written in the 
same company. The alert agent can 
make certain this does not happen 
but only if he is fully aware of the 
coverages that are carried and the 
identity of all companies and pol- 
icies, 


Admittedly some of these prob- 
lems can now be solved without 
serious delay to the policyholder by 
rules governing non-concurrent ap- 
portionments and under the Agree- 
ments of Guiding Principles which 
have been sponsored by loss men 
and accepted by most insurers in the 
interests of settling inter-company 
disputes without impairing public 
relations. Even so, many conflicts 
of coverage remain unanswered and 
the only safe course for the insur- 
ance buyer to pursue is the one | 
have proposed. 
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THIS GUY Wl BE THE 
DEATH OF ME FE HE DoESW'r 





Modern cars and modern highways can make high speeds seem decep- 
tively safe. But talk with those who miraculously have survived a high 
speed crash. They can tell you that things happen so fast you don’t have 
time to think. Often, the survivors are permanently maimed or crippled. 
Don’t risk a lifetime of regret to save a few minutes. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





This advertisemen | also appears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT, Clinton L. Allen, President 








Man Who Saves You 
From Worries 


Getting real insurance protection is 
more than just buying a policy. The 
personal service your local agent 
gives can save you a lot of worries. 
For example, suppose you have an 
automobile accident, a fire or some 
other form of loss. Most of us feel a 
little bewildered when such things 
happen. It sure takes a load off your 
mind—and quick—to be able to 
pick up the phone and get expert 
advice from your local agent. 


Follow these time-tested rules: — 


CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 











SURETY BOND PRODUCERS 


RODUCTION problems, the broad- 
gee market for contract bonds 
and an appraisal of the surety busi- 
ness by qualified observers featured 
the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Surety Bond Pro- 
ducers held in Los Angeles, recently. 
Two hundred leading surety bond 
producers explored various aspects 
of the as well as 
other developments of interest to 
the Discussing the for- 
eign picture, H. Marshall Frost, 
manager of the bonding department 
of American International Under- 
writers Corp., stressed four points: 
(1) Bonds have become and will 
continue to be a general rather than 
an exceptional requirement in con- 
struction and other fields through- 
out the world; (2) There is and is 
going to be an expanding need in 
many countries tor more construc- 
tion projects of mills and factories 
and roads and public buildings, as 
well as substantial engineering 
works; (3) Many more American 


surety business 


business. 
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ns of spring 
is the large amount of con- 
struction work 


One of the real si 


seen every- 
where. This should remind 
agents that this is the time that 


CONTRACTORS’ 
EQUIPMENT 


insurance is a necessity. Are 
you getting your share? 
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builders are utilizing and will seek 
abroad such opportunities for profit ; 
(4) United States producers of 
bond business will have an increas- 
ing number of clients who will come 
to them for bonding help. . 

H. F. “Speed” Warner, Kansas 
City, Missouri was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers at the re- 
cent annual meeting. Morris 
Moughon, Nashville, was _ elected 
first vice-president; Carl Dauksch, 
Columbus, Ohio, 2nd vice-president 
and Joseph H. Miller, San Fran- 
cisco, third vice-president. H. 
Phelps Smith, Nashville was _re- 
elected executive director and Ed- 
ward H. Cushman, Philadelphia, re- 
elected general counsel. 


NEW COLOR CODE 


AFETY for the man on the job 
S: the purpose of the new Amer- 
ican Standard Color Code, just re- 
vised and released to industry. 

The American Standard Safety 
Color Code for Marking Physical 
Hazards and the Identification of 
Certain Equipment is the revision 
of a war standard. It uses three 
new colors needed to warn workers 
against potential dangers. 

The recently-born radiation perils 
will be announced by high-visibility 
purple. This color was adopted into 
the Code from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, who employs the color 
in a broken-propeller-shaped sym- 
bol. The code suggests that purple 
be used in rooms and areas, in- 
doors and outdoors, where radio- 
active materials are stored or 
handled. Burial grounds for this ma- 
terial and contaminated equipment 
are also marked by this color. Pur- 
ple signal lights may be used to indi- 
cate when radiation-producing ma- 
chines are in operation. 

Two other colors added to the 
revised code are: Orange, will be 
used to designate dangerous parts of 
machines or energized equipment 
that may cut, crush, mangle or 
otherwise injure, and to emphasize 
dangers from exposed or unguarded 
parts of machines. Blue, long used 
as a signal by railroads, will warn 
employees not to attempt to operate 
machines while down or under re- 
pair. 


COMPULSORY MEASURES 
IN MICHIGAN 


FFORTS to introduce compulsory 
| Tekrathet liability insurance in 
Michigan suffered a set-back by the 
defeat in committee of two such 
measures. A measure calling for 
compulsory non-occupational tem- 
porary disability insurance was also 
defeated in committee. 


PLANS REORGANIZATION 


HE WESTERN ACTUARIAL 
Benth which has been operat- 
ing on an independent basis in the 
middle western states, is planning 
to reorganize as an association of 
stock fire insurance companies. The 
reorganization was scheduled to be 
completed March 1. The Bureau 
published the Analytic System for 
Measurement of Relative Fire Haz- 
ard and furnishes technical service 
in connection with the system for 
rating bureaus which use it. 





One of the real signs of spring 
is the large amount of con- 
struction work seen every- 
where. This should remind 
agents that this is the time that 
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definite suspicion of _ selection 
against the company, non-renewal 
of the case is generally recom- 
mended. Where the client is guilty 
there is very little, if any, loss of 


good will. If there is no suspicion: 


of selection against the company, 
however, we try to find some way 
to continue the coverage. In those 
cases where the claims have been 
for health benefits and we can’t 
recominend continuance without 
change, we ascertain whether the 
condition might be eliminated from 
the coverage by the use of an ex- 
clusion supplement. 


Medical Directors 


While the majority of problem 
cases will deal with health impair- 
ments, the underwriter should not 
expect too much help from his medi- 
cal director if he is sincere in his 
desire to find a way to continue the 
policy. Not that medical directors 
are not in favor of continuing in- 
surance, but it is not fair to ask the 


medical director to say that it is safe 
to continue on a risk who has just 
recovered from an attack of coro- 
nary occlusion or who has had an 
operation for a malignant tumor. 
He will probably report that recur- 
rence can be expected and that that 
disability may be of longer duration 
than the original one. 

The medical director will be of 
invaluable help, however, on those 
cases where one wishes to use an ex- 
clusion supplement and is having the 
usual layman’s difficulty of trying 
to find the proper wording. His 
thorough explanations of the un- 
usual conditions suffered by man- 
kind are most helpful in making up 
our own mind concerning the re- 
newal of contracts. 

In those cases where claims have 
been numerous, but for small 
amounts, perhaps we could continue 
to furnish disability coverage if the 
policy provided for a longer excep- 
tion period. This plan of modifica- 
tion works very well in those cases 
where the claims were for accidents 
or minor illnesses. Where the policy 
provides accident and sickness bene- 
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fits for periods longer than one year, 
and the disability is one that might 
recur and cause a long period of 
disability, we have even suggested 
changing the length of time benefits 
are payable to a maximum of twelve 
months. 

In some cases the unsatisfactory 
experience may be the result of some 
too liberal supplementary benefits, 
such as hospital, medical expense or 
physicians calls. If that is the case, 
perhaps our policyowner would be- 
come more nearly a standard risk if 
those benefits were eliminated from 
his policy and just the basic contract 
continued. 


Sickness Claims 


In the case of sickness claims, it is 
not always necessary to mark an 
entire policy for non-renewal but 
perhaps discontinuance of the health 
insurance would be the answer to 
that problem. 

Some years ago when companies 
began to consider ways and means 
of insuring special class or impaired 
risks, one plan suggested was to 
place a supplement on the policy 
limiting coverage to one month’s 
disability for the condition which im- 
paired the risk. Such a practice 
could be followed as a post-claim 
decision. 

At this point I think we should 
plug Roy MacDonald’s fine book on 
sub-standard accident and health, in 
which he outlines a method for ac- 
cepting impaired risks. These same 
percentages could be applied to in- 
crease the premium and continue a 
risk after a disability. 

The underwriter should recom- 
mend discontinuance of the insur- 
ance only when it is no longer pos- 
sible to determine a rate or basis on 
which the insurance can be con- 
tinued that is fair to both the insured 
and the company. 

In our own company, we make 
our first review after benefits have 
been paid and accepted by the in- 
sured, On those cases which we 
believe should be changed, we flag 
the premium record card so the case 
will be referred to the underwriter 
when the next premium is due. 

At the time the premium notices 
are ready to be checked out, these 
cases are referred to the underwriter 
for another review. Thus it is quite 
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possible that as many as eleven 
months could elapse from the time 
the file was closed on the last dis- 
ability until it is time to consider re- 
newal of the insurance. In many in- 
stances the action which one would 
be inclined to recommend originally 
is somewhat tempered by the elapse 
of that period of time. 


Referred to the Salesman 


When the decision is made that 
the policy must be modified or ter- 
minated, we refer the case to the 
salesman who wrote the business or, 
if he is no longer active, to our 
branch office to be referred to a 
salesman who will notify the insured. 
We feel we are able to retain a much 
greater degree of good will by han- 
dling the “bad news” in this man- 
ner. The salesman is compensated 
in a small way for the service call. 

Frequently we will discuss one of 
these post-claim situations with the 
manager or the salesman prior to 
reaching a decision. In such cases 
we give the salesman or manager an 
outline of the benefits paid, includ- 
ing dates, nature of disability and 
amounts paid. It is sometimes sur- 
prising to learn how tough these 
men are in their recommendations. 
However, we do find that when we 
can go along with the salesman’s 
recommendation, he is able to handle 
the situation with very little, if any, 
loss of good will. 

For those who have not had too 
much experience in post-disability 
review, we recommend that they try 
corresponding with the policyowners 
who are disappointed in the actions 
recommended, especially those in- 
volving the loss of their insurance. 
It will not take too many of those 
letters to make one want to do 
everything possible to stay on the 
risk in every case. 


More and More Liberal 


We started our liberalization of 
handling cases after disability back 
in 1941. At that time we made a 
card record of every case where we 
stayed on the risk that previously 
might have been recommended for 
modification. It was our intention 
to check these cards after a period 
of two years to determine whether 
or not other claims for disability had 
been presented. As we got a little 
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bolder, there were more and more 
types of cases on which we recom- 
mended continuance of the insur- 
ance. During the experimental pe- 
riod we were unable to recall any 
cases that had been referred back 
to us by our claim department where 
additional requests for benefits had 
been applied for from these particu- 
lar policyowners. As a result, we 
continued to become more and more 
liberal and the record cards which 
we made were never subjected to 
any further study. 


In the case of our own company, 
we have had excellent cooperation 
from salesmen and managers in han- 
dling with our policyowners the de- 
cisions that have been made as the 
result of our post-disability reviews. 
The small number of letters express- 
ing disappointment on the part of 
the insureds and an equally small 
number of complaints from the sales- 
men have given us a rather comfort- 
able feeling that our adverse action 
on these cases was justified. The 

(Continued on the next page) 
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over-all experience of the company 
to date would indicate that we have 
not been too far wrong in our con- 
tention that a man who has presented 
an application for benefits is not al- 
ways a poor risk, 

We still have a long way to go in 
post-claim review and we should 
constantly be alert to our over-all 
experience, especially on the older 
business on the company’s books. 
There is always a possibility that in 
continuing on some impaired risks 
we may find ourselves with a block 
of business at the older ages which 
will produce a very abnormal experi- 
ence, making it necessary for some 
major change to be made in those 
policies. 


FIRE TREND FACTOR 
DENIED 


REQUEST of the North Carolina 

Fire Insurance Rating Bureau 
for the introduction of a trend fac- 
tor in fire insurance rates has been 
turned down by Commissioner Gold 
of that state. Using the conventional 
five year experience base, rates for 
the state would be reduced some $1,- 
400,000. The Bureau wants to in- 
troduce a trend factor similar to that 
used in auto rates which would cut 
the reduction to about $1,000,000. 


CANADIAN RESULTS 


CCORDING to preliminary official 

figures released by Department 
of Insurance, net fire insurance pre- 
miums written in Canada last year 
were 5% greater than the total for 
1952 and amounted to $154,425,371. 
The ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned was 49.2% in 1953 as 
compared with 47.0% in 1952. Net 
automobile premiums amounted to 
$158,962,891 an increase of 15.4% 
over 1952. The loss ratio was 


57.3% compared with 62.7% in 
1952. Hail insurance showed a high 
loss ratio of 94.5% on $4,343,221 of 
premiums written for the year 1953. 
The loss ratio in 1952 was 53.7%. 
Net personal accident and sickness 
insurance premiums in 1953 
amounted to $90,295,765 an _ in- 
crease of 19.7% over 1952. The 
loss ratio was 71.4%. Personal 
property insurance has a loss ratio 
of 47.0% based on earned premiums 
of $18,096,183 and incurred losses 
of $8,502,270. 





State 
Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Col. 
Del. 
D. of 
Ga. 


Filed by 
MIRB 
NBCU 
MIRB 
MIRB 
MIRB 
MIRB 
MIRB 
lowa MIRB 
Me. MIRB 
Md MIRB 
Mich. MIRB 
Miss. MIRB 
Neb. MIRB 
Nev. MIRB 
N. H. MIRB 
N. M. MIRB 
N.Y. NBCU) 

MIRB§ 
N.. C. MIRB 
N. D. MIRB 
Ore. MIRB 
Bs. MIRB 
ee MIRB 
Tenn. MIRB 
Utah MIRB 
Vt. MIRB 
Va. MIRB 
Wash. MIRB 
Puerto Rico NBCU 
* New York City excluding Richmond. 
** Remainder of State. 


Effective 
3/15/54 
3/22/54 
3/15/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/22/54 
3/22/54 
3/15/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/15/54 
3/15/5: 
3/15/54 
13/15/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/ &/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/22/54 
3/ 8/54 
3/22/54 
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+ Excluding New York City Apartments and tenements. 


YOU CAN SELL MORE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
WITH THE NEW ULTRAMODERN 


UTOMOBILE POLICY 


@ ALL the coverage of the standard policy 
in general use... 


@ PLUS many, many extra coverages... 
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issued Only By 
UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 
—AND ITS ASSOCIATE COMPANY — 
PREFERRED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WRITE FOR FREE //““““4~ HANDIPAK! 


LIABILITY RATE CHANGES 
ANNOUNCED BY BUREAUS 


oTH the National Bureau of 

Casualty Underwriters and the 
National Insurance Rating Bureau 
have continued their programs of 
revising bodily injury liability rates 
for manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
liability and owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability area and frontage 
classifications. The latest revisions 
result in statewide and _ territory- 
wide average percentage changes as 
listed above. 


There was also a realignment of 
the territory schedules for owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ liability in- 
surance in Colorado, Georgia, Iowa 
and North Carolina. 
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Pacific Indemnity Company 


WILLIAM F. GAYNOR, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks and Office . . 
Bonds: 
United States Government 
Canadian Government ..... 
State, County and Municipal 


Stocks: 
Public Utilities Preferred 
Public Utilities Common . 
Banks & Trust Co. Common 
Industrial & Misc. Preferred 
Industrial & Misc. Common 


Premiums in Course of Collection (Not Overdue) 
Due from Reinsuring Companies 
Interest Accrued 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES: 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes ........ 

Reserve for Policyholders' Dividends 
Reserve for Stockholders’ Dividends 
Other Liabilities ....... 


Total Liabilities, except Capital 
Capital .. 
Surplus . 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .... 


Bonds in the amount of $8,175,752.70 amortized value are deposited for purposes required by law. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


$ 6,978.228.45 


$22,891 943.19 
89,000.00 
1 ,293,432.41 


24,274,375.60 


$ 3,613,018.00 
2,023,080.00 
593,120.00 
1,765,418.00 
2,922,947.00 


10,917,583.00 
4,202,034.18 
90,870.84 
167,465.26 


$46,630,557.33 


$19,865,856.00 
11,141,712.37 
2,092,512.00 
139,286.34 
112,500.00 
54,162.71 


$33,406,029.42 
$ 1,500,000.00 
11,724,527.91 
13,224,527.91 


$46,630,557.33 








Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance 


Commissioners. 


On the basis of December 3!, 1953 market quotations for all securities, total admitted assets would be $46,603,474.14, 


and surplus to policyholders would be $13,197,444.72. 


SWETT & CRAWFORD 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 


LOS ANGELES, 3450 Wilshire Boulevard 
PORTLAND, Yeon Building 

SEATTLE, Henry Building 

SPOKANE, Lincoln Savings Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, 100 Sansome Street 
OAKLAND, Central Bank Building 
PHOENIX, Luhrs Tower Building 

NEW ORLEANS, Carondelet Building 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


HE press, radio and television 
| playing an increasingly vital 
role in the promotion of fire preven- 
tion and safety. This was reported 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in making known the 
winners of its Gold Medal Awards 
and honor citations for outstanding 
public service in 1953. 

The gold medalists are the daily 
Twin City Sentinel of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; the weekly 
Oxford Press of Oxford, Ohio; 
radio station WHAS of Louisville, 
Ky., and television station WBZ- 
TV of 

Both the Oxford Press and 
WBZ-TV won gold medals last 
year, and the Twin City Sentinel 
won honor award citations in 1950 
and 1952. 


Soston, Mass. 


The Twin City Sentinel last year 
encouraged the Winston-Salem Fire 
Department and Fire Prevention 
Bureau in the city’s crusade to save 
lives and property fire. It 
helped to spearhead the educational 
attack against fire, syndicating the 
local chief's fire prevention column 
to other newspapers throughout the 
Also, the Sentinel did an out- 
standing job in public relations 
within the fire department by bring- 
ing news of fires, investigations, and 
training programs to public atten- 
tion with the result that the public 
gained a better understanding and 
appreciation of the problems of its 
fire department. 


from 


state. 


Oxford Press Cited 


A decline in fire losses was re- 
ported by the fire department of 
Oxford, Ohio, as a result of the ac- 
tivity of the Oxford Press in bring- 
ing the need for greater fire preven- 
tion to public attention. The Ox- 
ford Press campaign began a few 
years ago when a fire in the com- 
munity came close to taking the lives 
there of several Miami University 
students. In 1952 it helped promote 
fire safety activities of the volunteer 
department and suggested to the 
Town Council that it authorize an 
inspection of the town’s business 
district. As a result, a “fire inspec- 
tion day” of the business district 
was held and many fire hazards 
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were corrected. To these continuing 
activities in fire prevention were 
added excellent fire safety editorials 
and reporting. 

In the field of radio and televi- 
sion, WBZ-TV was singled out be- 
cause of its initiative in planning and 
producing a fire prevention film for 
television and making it available to 
the community, and WHAS was 
cited for the general excellence of 
its year-’round fire safety program- 
ming, including the origination of 
the program, “A Chance to Live,” 
which was carried by other Ken- 
tucky radio stations, documenting 
the importance of school fire drills 
and culminating in a state-wide drill. 


EXTENDED MEDICAL 
PAYMENTS 


HE automobile extended medi- 
: ee payments coverage filed by 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the Mutual In- 
surance Rating Bureau was ap- 
proved in Florida effective March 
22. The National Bureau filing thus 
became effective in all states except 
Kansas, Louisiana and New Jersey 
and also in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
The Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau Filing has been approved in 
thirty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia. It is under consideration 
in several other states. 


AUTO CONTROVERSY 
IN N. Y. 


HE Joint Legislative Commit- 
on Unsatisfied Judgment Acts 
and Compulsory Insurance, headed 
by New York State Senator William 
S. Hults, Jr., endorsed compulsory 
automobile insurance as “the only 
simple, logical and permanent solu- 
tion to the problem of the financially 
irresponsible motorist” in New 
York State. The committee also 
recommended the assigned case plan 
bill under which insurance compa- 
nies wotld be required to handle 
bodily injury and property damage 
claims in excess of $100 against the 
financially irresponsible. 

The National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers joined the fight, 
practically industry wide, against 


compulsory insurance. It distributed 
a pamphlet entitled “Which Way 
New York?” and sent letters to each 
senator and assemblyman. The pam- 
phlet compared the results to be ex- 
pected under the suggested industry 
voluntary plan and under compul- 
sory insurance and emphasized that 
the voluntary plan would afford 
greater protection at less cost, The 
letters warned that compulsory in- 
surance foreshadows disastrous con- 
sequences and has nation-wide im- 
plications as New York is a 
“trigger” state in such matters. 

New York State Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner, James R. Macduff 
estimated that the administration of 
the compulsory automobile insur- 
ance law would cost over $6,000,- 
000 a year. The commissioner 
based his estimate on the cost of 
handling accident reports under the 
present financial responsibility law. 

The compulsory automobile insur- 
ance legislation passed the New 
York Assembly with Democratic 
support by a vote of 91 to 54. The 
Senate Finance Committee then sent 
the measure to the Senate floor for 
final legislative action. After con- 
siderable parliamentary maneuver- 
ing the measure was defeated, at 
least temporarily by that body. 


GUEST OCCUPANT 
STATUTE DEMANDED 


A? A MEASURE TO STEM the rising 
tide of automobile injury claims, 
reduce the cost of automobile liabil- 
ity insurance and relieve the conges- 
tion of the courts, the Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers Association, Inc., 
has recommended the passage of a 


Guest Occupant statute in New 
York State. Such a statute, which is 
designed to control the conditions 
under which a guest occupant of an 
automobile is permitted to sue the 
owner, is in effect in twenty-nine 
states. 


ORGANIZATION COM- 
PLETED 


RGANIZATION OF THE American 

Insurance Association has been 
completed with the election as vice 
chairman of Manning W. Heard, 
vice president and general counsel 
of the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company. 
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EDITORIALS 


Company Changes 

Compulsory Automobile Insurance 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 

Executive Comment 

Insurance Stock Trends > 
Life Insurance Stocks .......eeeeseees Cocccccececvccsee ones Feb. 
Mutual Operating Expenses 

Operating Results 

Pitfalls in Financial Statements 

Review and Preview 

Stock Operating Expenses 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Adventures at Home—Norman Lustig 
Appraisal Techniques—John F. Boehner 
Behind the Losses (monthly) 

Buyer and His Agent, The—Claude H. Rice 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 
Cooperation—Dr. Lawrence G. Lindahl 
Employee Insurance Program— James C. 
Kye Care Programs—Joseph EF. Nichols 
Helping Shipper-Assureds—Ralph W. I 
How High a Limit ?—Robert L. Braddock 
Insurance for Fixed Assets—aylor Landrum . 
Insuring Your Profits—Nicholas Dekker 
Loss Control (monthly) 

Profits and Safety—J. Dewey Dorsett 
Technology-—Dr. John T. Rettaliata 

White Collar Crooks 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Accident vs. Occurrence—John M. Briggs 
Casualty Claimant, The—Frederick D. Lewis 
Construing Auto Policies—Zdward F. Karle 
Depreciation and Partial Losses—Wilfred G. Howland 
interest Policy, The—Paul H. Heineke 

Judge Says, The—Thomas FP. Lipscomb (monthly) 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 

Loss Logic (monthly) 

Merited Recognition—J. D. Holbrook 
Satisfactory Adjustments— Leonard B. Bogart 
The Status of a Broker—Charles W. Cippolla 

Tax Problems of Agents—Charles W. Tye . 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident vs. Policy Year—D. A, 
An Ideal Branch Office—Donald 
Workmen’s Compensation Report 
Buyers’ Insurance Conference 
Continuous he er HE Oe F. Neville 
Coverage Trends—J. Follimann, Jr. 
Deductible Feature, Thee Brooke ‘Chandler 
Future of Automobile Insurance, The—A. Lynn Minzey 
Good Management—W. 8. Chandler 
Governmental Regulation—Robert B. Ely, LI 
Individual Catastrophic Coverage—Donald G. Stock 
Influence of Supervision, The—Spalding Southall 5 
Mass Selling—J. F. NG BUG kink inhi cos ne anevdbenre tes Feb. 
Outlook for Contract ncn 3 ~h. Kemp Cathcart 
Post-Claim U eS B. Alport 
Private Enterprise and Insurance—Irving J. Maurer 
Proper Balance, A—A. Dow 
Reader’s Digest A & H Astle robert H. Rydman, 
John Alan 3 RO oe 
Rate Making for Independents—C. B. 
Safety Case History, A ccseccecacccsccvcccccsccscepecccevss Mar. 
Termination of an Agency—John F. Neville Dee, 23 
“Tomorrow” Industry, A—John A. North ............+++++-Mar, 21 
Voluntary Health Insurance—Ralph J. Walker Apr. 47 
Workmen's Compensation—Fact vs. Fancy . 
WEEE. OTE, Fs. bd cccckes sv sdsancegenrssscceegesevacescs Nev, 18 


Tapley 
« WHMOYET ccccccccecs eee 
H. F, Richardson 


Kenny 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 
Attitude? Bah! Humbug!—Guy Fergason 
Better Letters—Richard H. Morris 

Booklets (monthly) 

Budget, The—Herbert FP. Walton 

Changing Equipment—Joseph M. Jacobs 
Check Handling Techniques 
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MONTHS 


Christmas Legends 

E xecutive Education—ingolf H, E. Otto 
“Horse and Buggy” Letters 

Lines of Communication—Guy Fergason 

Mechanized Data Processin Y Martin Goland 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 
Progressive Agency, A—Paul W. Raeske ................ 

Ten Steps in An 7 ma at Fergason .... 
Woman's Touch, A—Mre, L. A. Lundy, Jr. 
Work Distribution—Guy Fergason 

Work Flow—Guy Fergason 

Resronsibility Accounting—/rving L. Wood 
Work Simplification—W. Carl Johnson 


RATE CHANGES 
Ohio, R. L, 8. C., 8. 


Automobile 

» Nev., Dak., 

. Nov. 48 
Ga., lowa, Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., 
* 


Arizona, Florida, 
Indiana, New York 
Ark., R. L., W. Va 
Saskatchewan, 


. 121 
Missouri, Pennsylvania 


Alaska, Puerto Rico 
« ‘anada 


Rhode Island 


eececccees TIT LITTITT TTT riTrriiir Tiree. oe... 
77 


. 32 
Liability 
Ark., Calif., Colo., Del., D. of C., Idaho, Miss., Mo., 
Neb., N. D., 8. é% . 28 
o, Iowa, Ky., Me., Mich., ara, Nev., N. Mex., Ore, 
, Tenn., 4° ippepdlng . d : 
.H,N. JN. CG vt. Va., Wash. ee 72 
Minn.. Ohio, Pa., Alaska ‘ 
, Ark., Col., Del., D. of C., Ga., 
Mich. Miss., Neb... Nev., N. H., 'N. M., 
D., Ore., 8. C., 8. D., Tenn., Utah, 
Peart Rico 
Workmen's Compensation 
Nebraska 
Missourt, Texas 
Pennsylvania 


SALES & EDUCATION 


A Look into the Future—Hemond Ewin 
Bread and Butter Business—Kenneth 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn 
Business Letter Magic—Kenneth B. Horning 
C.F.C.U, Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part IV—Law ° 
Part V—Accounting and Finance 
Contract Bond Production —James M. Henderson , 
Destruction of Records—Urban M. Lelli 
Education in Insurance—Cameron 8. Toole . 
Foreign Fire Insurance-——#. A, G. Manton 
Good Selling Has Three Legs—Douglas Laird .... 
It Might Have Been—Hugene F. Gallagher 
Judging a Fire Risk—R. D. MacDaniel 
Oldest of the Arts—Dr. Alan W. Brown 
One Call Won't Tell All—John Trytten 
The Opportunity | to Recoup-—Guy - Warfield 
Quiz o Month 
Fire Risk (Physical Aspects) 
General Insurance Course .........-6...seee005: N 
Federal Income 
Casualty 
Survey of Insurance Contracts 
Sales Slants from Other te (monthly) 
Self-Training—0O. L. Lapp, Ph. 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. “Roth 
Selling Be. from the Home Office (monthly) 
Today" ompetition—Joseph F. Morrison 
Prammportation Coverages—Kaymond G. Shepard 
What I Expect of My Special Agent—Alfred. 0. Binn 
What Makes America Great—Merle Thorpe 


Apr. 14% 
» Dee. 107 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A. & H. Developments (monthly) 
Building Cost Index 

Company yt > ented 

Conventions Ahead .. 

Fire Losses, Monthly 

Home Office and Field Appointments . 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

New Publications 


Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
-Apr. 
Apr 
pr. 
‘Apr. 153 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1953) 


Allstate Insurance, Chicago 
(Credits Driving Education) 
‘Elects Vice President) 

(New Home Offices; Reynolds, 
Vice President) 

(Knters Fire Field) . 

America Fore Group, 

(New Secretaries) 

(New Director) 

(New Director) .. 

(Mays Secretary; 0’ Brien, 
Director) 

America Fore Group, New York 
(New Premium Financing 

Facilities) : 

American-Assoctated Cos., St. 
(Taylor, Vice President) . 

(To Increase Capital) 
(Held Not in Contempt) 
(Win Advertisements Case) 

American Automobile, St. Louis 
(Capital Increase) 
(Executive Promotions) 

A-nerican Bankers Insurance, 
(Two New Directors) 

American Farmers Mutual, Chicago 
(Dahimann, Ex. Vice President).Aug. 11 

American Fidelity & Coscaity, Richmond 
(Trailer Home Financing) .. Aug. 119 
(To Issue Stock) weeee Bept. 131 
(Se *ttles Virginia Charge es) coneeekeOU. Bae 
(Stock Fully Subscribed) 

American Fidelity Group, Richmond 
(Jeopardy Tax Assessments 

Feb, 135 


Dropped) 

(New Director) Feb. 135 
American Home Assurance, New York 

(See American Home Fize) . 105 
American Home Fire Assurance, New York 

(Changes Name) Jan. 105 
American Income Assurance, Chicago 

(A & H Companies Merge) ...,,Sept. 131 
American Indemnity, Galveston 

(Winter Advanced May 143 

(Hartung Advanced) July 107 
American Liberty, Birmingham 

Aug. 119 

July 107 


..-May 


Ja 
an 
Ma 


(To Absorb Penn-Liberty) 
American Motorists, Chicago 

(Kemper Takes Iasue 

(Heineke, Vice Presi¢ 

( Merging) os e, 

(Merged with E xCess) Feb, 135 


American Mutual Benefit, Philadelphia 
(Changes Name) . May 143 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 
(New Vice Presidents) ’ 
American Mutual Liability Boston 
(New Vice President) Apr. 157 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(Executive Advancements) 
American Poliecyholders’, Boston 
(Auio Merit Dividend Pian) 
American Reinsurance Group, 
(Official Changes) 
American Reinsurance Co., New Yo 
(Stock Split Voted) 
(Pays Extra Dividend) .......... 
American Southern Insurance, Atlanta 
(New Name) ‘eb. 189 
American Universal Insurance, Providence 
(Completes Additional Fincneing) Jan. 105 
Arex Indemnity, New York 
(Change in Control) » 121 
(Capital Changes) . 119 


Arkwright Mutual Fire, Boston 
(New Director) . Mar, 139 
Arrowhead Insurance, Los Angeles 
(Layman, President) J 
Associated Factory Mutuals 
(Correction Notice) 
(To Remove Assessment Feature) Aug. 
(Deviation Filing Disapproved)..Sept. 1 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, 
Portchester 
(Wright Vice President) 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 
(Deviation Approved) 121 
(Lubkert Advanced) Mar. 13 


Group, 


. Sept. 131 
New — 


Balboa Insurance, Los Angeles 
Seeman, President) Jan. 105 
Balfour-Guthrie Insurance, San Francisco 
(New Carrier) . 
Bituminous Companies, Rock Is 
(Hesse, Exec. Vice Brestdent) 
Blackstone Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Changes Name) 
Blackstone Mutual, 
(Merge Business) 
Boston Insurance, 
(New Directors) ar. 15 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual irae Baton 
(Shattuck, Advanced) ....... Apr. 157 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


Providence 


Boston 


Caisse Centrale De Reassurance, 
ieee France 
Appoints U. 8. Manager) 
Cc = en Fire, Ca 
(New Beorstary) - 


Nov. 127 
May 144 
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Canadian Fire, Winnipeg 
(New President and Promotions) .Mar. 139 
Canadian Indemnity, Winnipeg 
(New President and Promotions) .Mar. 139 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd., Hong Kong 
(Revises Title) ... soeceeese JQn, 105 
Carolina Casualty, Burlington’ 
et a al Increase) .....+.++++ ----Oct. 139 


(Cited ° 130 
eer, Mutual | Casuaity, Celina 
oo 5 AE RS -+--July 108 
contest urety ro Insurance, 
Kansas City 
(New Director) .....ccccccssses --Dee, 130 
Contury Insurance Group, New York 
(UD, Manager to Retire) June 121 
Cincinnati Insurance, Cincinnati 
(Capital Increased) Feb. 135 
Citizens Casualty, New week 
(Capital Increase) ..... 
(See Arex Indemnity) cecdhetes 121 
(Capital Changes) .... 
Citizens General, Los Angeles 
(Insolvent) Feb. 
Colonial Mutual Casualty, er 
(BUSPENGCE) cocccccccvccccccces ov. 
Colonial Mutual Fire, Philadelphia. 
Sespeaees? N 127 
Commercial Union Group, New York 
(New Director) «»-May 144 
Community Mutual, Philadelphia 
(See American Mutual Benefit) ..May 143 
Constellation Insurance Company, New York 
(New Fire Reinsurer) -Apr. 157 
Continental Companies, Chicago 
(Elects Vice President and 
Secretary) . covceecee MOV. Bat 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(To Enter Reinsurance Field) ....Jan. 106 
(New Accident Policy) . Jan. 106 
Cornbelt_ Insurance, Freeport 
(New Company) e 
Crum & Forster Group, New York’ 
(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 


Economy Auto Insurance, Free port 
(Changes Title) 

Economy Fire & Casualty, F reeport, 
New Name) . e 

Equity General, Miami 
(New York Licens e) 

Emmco Casualty, South Bend 
(Changes Name) ........ 

Employer’s Grou ‘Associates, 
(Stock Dividend) 

Employers Reinsurance, Kansas 
(Trimble Succeeds Moorhead) .... 
(Broadens A & H Facilities) . 

Excelsior Insurance, wnernend 
(New Director) 

(To Issue New Stock) © 
(Enters Casualty F ield) 
(Appointments) 

(New Directors) 

Excess Insurance, Chicago 
(Merged American Motorists) ...Feb. 

Excess Insurance of America, New York 
CREACTIRE) © ccccccccccccessccscccccdOe 


er, 
‘Boston 


-Feb. 


June 
. Sept. 


Farm Bureau Companies, Columbus 
(Kramer, Assistant to President).May . 
(Credit for Driver Courses) . July 108 
(Major Medical Expense Poles). July 108 
(Combined Liability Poli Jan. 106 

Farm Bureau Mutual Auto, _ (AE. 

(File Independent Auto Schedules) 
Aug. 120 

(Trained Driver Discount Approved) 
Sept. 132 

(New Rates and Classifications) .Feb. 136 

Farm Bureau Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Names Secretary) .........+..--Aug, 120 
(Names Treasurer) . 139 

Federal Insurance, New York 
(Merger Pro Webee ovnee ce cane nee 
(See U. 8S. Guarantee) ..........Aug. 122 

Federal Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Changes Name) Sept. 132 
(New Director) .... a ... Sent, 132 

Fidelity and Cossalty ‘Company, New York 

New Director) Jan 

Fidelity and Deposit ‘Com 
(To Pay Stock Dividend 
(Official Changes) 

Fire and Casualty, Hartford 
(To Expand One 
(Increases tae) 

(New Directo 

Fire pln trod viii 
(Capital Increase) ; 
(Deering Retired) " 
(Whitford Advanced) ....... cooe ek eb, 
(Stock Offering) ...ccscccccccccesed Apr. 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(File Independent Auto Schedules 

Aug. 

. Sept. 


106 
any, Baitimore 
, = 


(New Compechanstve Policy) .. 
(New Directo eecces 


° «Dec, 
(Subsidiary Absorbed) ep E 107 


(Des Cham 
(Buys Nat 
(Stock Offering Apr. 
(“All Risk” even Cov erage) Ape. 
(Medical Expense pr. 
Fireman’s Fund indemnity, San Francisco 
(Leaves Bureau) coccccooe NOV. 180 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 
(Plans Recapitalization) . 140 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Increases Dividend) ............ 128 


Advanced) .........Jan. 
onal Surety) . KF 


General Accident Group, viene - 
(Official Changes) ..... n. 1 
General America Group, Seattle 
(New Director) ...... 
(New Auto Carrier) 
(Advancements) .... 
General Fire & Casualt 
(New President) .... 
General Reinsurance, New 
(New Vice Presidents) 
Gibraltar eeceal, Philadelphia 
CROW TMG): sive os ekbes ives cose eR. 
Gime Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(New Director) ...... 
Globe & Rutgers Group, New York 
a 


cecceed 
(Searing Vice President) Feb, 
Government Employees, Washington 
(Dividend Increase) .. Oct 
Government Employees, Washington 
_ (Stock Dividend) . 
Indianapolis 
(Executive Appointments ts) ......May 
(New Director) .... ov. 
Grain Dealers Mutual, ‘Indianapolls 
(New  Metnat 


(Correction; .... 

Great American Group, New York 
(Proposed Reorgan zation) 
(Reorganization Voted) .... 

Gulf Insurance, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) s60soveees 


Hamilton Fire, New York 
(Changes Name) ... 

Hartford Accident, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) 
(Promotions) 

Hartford Fire Group, Hartford 
(New Director) 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 

Hearthstone Insurance, Boston 
(Wins Temporary Restraining 

Orde?) ccovoe 

Home Indemnity, New York 
(Hargrett, Director) 

Home Insurance, New York 
(One Hundred Years Old) 
(New Director) 

Iiome Insurance, Honolulu 
(New President) Ma 

Houston-American Insurance, Houston 
(New Company) Nov. 128 


Sept. 
Hartford 


Illinois Fire, Chicago 
(Advanceinents) ....... errr -Apr. 159 
(New Director) . 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, 


Apr. 15 
Indianapolis 
(Official Changes) . Apr. 159 

Inland Empire Insurance, Salt Lake City 
(Howay, Vice President) June 123 

Inland Mutual, Huntington 
(See Carolina Casualty) ........Dec. 130 
(Settles Virginia Charges) 

Insurance of N. A. Group, Philadelphia 
(New Inland Marine Form) ....June 123 
(New Vice Presidents) June 123 
(To Withdraw Subscribership) ..Jan. 109 
(New Combined Form) Jan. 109 
(New Financial Secretary) Jan. 109 

Insurance Co. of N. A., mee Sti 
(Btock Dividend) ...ccccsseces ..- Dee, 132 
(New Director) .. Feb. 137 

Insurance Co. of N. ‘A., * Philadelphia 
(Independent Filing y Apr. 159 

Insurance Company of Texas, Dallas 
(Eaton, Vice President) Jan. 109 

Insurors Indemnity, Tulsa 
(Change in Control) .......... ] 145 
(New Vice President) Apr 

International Re-Insurance, Dover 
(Liquidation Completed) .......Sept. 

International Service, Fort Worth |, 

(Capital Revision) 

Interstate Casualty, eee TS ag 

(Changes Name and Capital) ..Sept. 


Jefferson Insurance, New vere 


(Capital Increase Vote . Dee. 182 


Kansas City Fire & Maiiue, Kansas City 
(New Director) .......+seeeee0e-Mar, 140 


eeeeeee 
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Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
(Rehearing Time Exten ded) . 133 
LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(See American Income) .........Sept. 133 
L vi Fire, San Antonio 
teceiver Appointed) July 109 
Lombard Insurance Co., Ltd. Hong one 
(See Canton Insurance) .. Jan. 105 
London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
New York 
(New Director) Feb. 137 
Louisville Fire & Marine, Louisville 
(New President) 
(Promotions) ....... Ccecve cocece SAR, 
(New Director) ........... coocce SQN, 
Lowell Mutual Fire, Lowell 
(New President) 
Loyalty Group, Newark 
(MacGrath Advanced) Mar 
Lumbermens Mutual ¢ ‘asualty, Chicago 
(See American spousetnes) July 
(New Board Member) ..... éaveses Jan. 110 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 
(New Director) » 124 
(Strong Advanced) June 124 
(Beckford Heads Lumber Mutual) 
Sept. 134 


Manhattan Casualty, — York 
(Management Chan June 124 
Manufacturers Fire, 
(Capital Increase) conccecce +++ Sept. 135 
Marathon Insurance, Dallas 
(Resources Enlarged) Feb. 137 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, Boston 
(To Enter Fire Field) . Apr. 159 
Market Mens Mutual, Milwaukee 
(New President) . 
Marquette Casualty, now Orleans 
(Appointments) 
(New Vice President) . 


Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
(To Retire Preferred Stock) 
(Preferred Issue Retired) 
(New Director) ......... ee8ee 
(McDonald Retires) 
Massachusetts Bonding & sree , A 
(Resumes Dividends) .......... ec. 138 
Merchants Indemnity, New York 
(Merger Voted) 
Mercury Insurance, St. Paul 
(Stock Dividend) 
Meridian Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Russell Elected President) 
Meritplan Insurance, Los Angel es 
(New Com 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(New Directors) soeeeeesMay 146 
Millers National, Chicago 
(Advancements, New Director)...Apr. 159 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Mutual, St. Paul 
(New Casualty Company) Oct. 141 
Mission Indemnity, Pasadena 
(Revises Capital Structure) . Sept. 136 
Motes Vehicle Casualty, Chicago 
(100% Stock Dividend ag ag 1% 
Munro Reinsurance Group, New York 
(New Secretary) . Oct. 141 
Mutual Benefit Health & “Accident, “Omaha 
(Air Travel Insurance) ... Nov. 128 
(NOW DIPSET) ccccscccscecsoenesd@@, 100 
Mutual Fire, Marine, Philadelphia 
(Advancements) June 
Mutual Fire Society, Mount eee + 
(Voluntary Liquidat 141 
a Heaith Benefit 7 op EI Simatia | 
(New Directors) 
Mutual Service Casualty, St. Paul 
(To Recognize Driving Courses) . Pn f 146 
(New Vice-President) . 135 
National Casualty, Detroit 
(Continuous Auto Policy) . 142 
National Casualty, Detroit 
(Lincoln, P resident) oeese goss cues Apr. 159 
National Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(Quarterly Dividend Increased) -.Jan. 110 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Directors) baeeecceencns 
(New Director and Official 
CRRREEE) cocccocccsisssesccoses Mar. 
National Surety, New York 
(Purchased) 
National Surety Marine, New York 
(Purchased) Feb. 138 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Capital Increase) 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Additional Capital Proposed) 
(Stock Offering) 


..-May 146 
July 110 


.. Feb, 138 


New Amsterdam Grows, Baltimore 
(New Director) .. 

New Hampshire Fire, Manchester. 
(Turner, New Responsibilities) 

New Hampshire Group, Manchester 
(New Secretary) 

New Zenland Group, San Franc isco 
(New U. Manager) . 

North amertonn, San Antonio 
(See Lloyds Fire) July 
North Carolina Farm Bureau Mutual, 
Greensboro 
(New Company) ... 

Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) 

Northern Insurance, New Y 


r 
(To Write Participating Policies) 


(Stock Dividend Proposed) . 


Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 

(Stock Dividend) 

(Dividend Action) 
Ohio Hardware Mutual, Coshocton 

(Executive Appointments) May 147 
Old American Insurance, Kansas C ity 

(New Director) .... Apr. 160 
Old Colony Insurance, Boston 

(New Directors) - 139 
Olympic Insurance, Los Angeles 

(Versonal Package Policy) . 110 

(Stock Dividend) Feb. 138 


Pan American Casualty, Houston 

(To Declare Stock Dividend) Aug. 121 
Pan American Group, Houston 

(Plans Stock Dividend) Apr. 160 
Penn-Liberty Insurance, Philadelphia 

(One-third Interest Sold) es 4 146 

(See American Liberty) 119 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 

(New A pointments) Aug. 121 

(Elects Exec. V. P. and New Director) 

Jan, 111 

Peerless Casualty, Keene 

(New Directer®) ..cccccccccsccces Mar. 141 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, Hartford 

(Viering Promoted) Apr. 160 
The Poulsen Insurance Co. of America 


Chicago 
(New A. & H. Carrier) Dec. 134 
Preferred Insurance, Grand Rapids 
(Stock Dividend) Jan. 111 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Increases Capital) Feb. 139 
Providence Washington Group, Providence 
(Carey Resigns) Mar. 142 
Prudential Insurance of G. B., New York 
(Executive Appointment) Aug. 121 


Queen City Fire, Sioux Falls 
(Capital Increased) 
(Name Changed) 

Queen Cy Insurance, 
(New Officers) 

Queen City Insurance, § 
(Name Changed) 


Sioux Falls 


tainier National Insurance, Seattle 
(New Auto Policy) 

Resolute Insurance, Hartford 
(Ward, Vice President) 

Royal Exchange Group, 
(Advancements) 

Re _ y oy ool proup. New York 

wet WORMS) cvcccscecce May 

ry * kavanees) June 

Rush Township Mutual, 
(Changes Name) 


*Rushtown 


St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Centennial Celebration) 
(Leaves General Cover Associa- 


tion) 
(Omeial Changes) 

Saskatchewan Government, Kegina 
(Government Inroads) July 110 
(Appointments ; Plans to Expand) Dec. 1%4 

Saskatchewan Guarantee, Regina 
(Government Inroads) July 110 

Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity, Regina 
(See Saskatchewan Government) Dec. 134 

Seaboard Mutual Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Assessinent Order) June 125 

Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Stock Dividend) .......-.e.se00. May 147 

Secured Casualty, Indianopolis 
(Proposed Merger) 


Secured Fire and Marine, Indianapolis 

(See Secured Casualty) Dec. 1 
Selected Risks — Branchville 

To Increase Capi! Oct 
Selective Auto an ‘ire, Seattle 

(See General America Group) .... 
Service Casualty, New York 

(New Directors) 
Service Fire, New York 2 

(New Directors) feb. 139 
Southeastern Fire, Charlotte 

(New Vice President) July 110 
Southern Fire & Marine, Atianta 

(Reorganization) A' . 122 

(Changes Name) . 139 
Southern Insurance, Atlanta 

(New Title) »b. 189 
Southwestern Fire and Casualty, Dallas 

(New Officers) Apr. 161 
Standard Casualty, Sioux Falls : 

(Stock Control) . 139 
State Farm Companies, Bloomington 

(Capital Increased) Jan, 111 

(New Medical Payments Form) ..Jan. 111 
State Farm Mutual Automobile, Bloomington 

(State Farm Volume Booms) ....Sept. 135 
State Fire and  cagaaity. Miami 

(Additional a _s! edecesooes «Nov. 129 
Sterling Fire, Cobleskill 

(See W oming veer = Fire) 
Sterling nsurance, Chicag 

(Wins Virginia Case) ° 
Stonewall Insurance, Mobile 

(New Directors) ...... 
Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 

(Life Affiliate Being Formed) ... 
Susquehanna Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Changes Name) Feb. 

wn 5 


. July 


Swiss National Insurance Ltd., 
(Enters United States) .. 


Texas Mutual Insurance, Austin 
“Non-Assessabie” Policy Held 
ssessable) ...... 

Travelers Group, Hartford 
(New Vice A mend 
(New Director) ... ee 

(Appointments) ‘ 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
(Increases Special Dividend) 
Truckmen’s Insurance, New York 

(Incorporation Papers) 


United Benefit Fire, Omaha 
(Stock Purchase Offer) 
United Pacific, Tacoma 
(Advancements) ....... 
Unity Fire & General, New York 
(New Director) 
Underwriters at Lioyd’s, London 
(Premiums and Claims) 
United Fire, New York 
(See Hamilton Fire) 
United Ler@. El Paso 
(Declared Insolvent) 
United Pacific, Tacoma 
(New Secretary and Trustees)....Mar. 
Uv. 8. Wraelty & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Official Changes) June 
(Stock Dividend) .......+e.e++++-Mar. 
U. 8S. Guarantee, New York 
(See Federal Insurance) 
(Merger Concluded) 
United World Life, Fl Paso 
(Declared Insolvent) naceeencekanmee 
Universal Grovp, Milford 
(Merger Proposed) .... 
Washington Assurance, New York 
(See Merchants Indemnity) 
Western Casualty and Surety, Fort Seott 
(Stock Split) 
(To Increase Capital) ° 
Western Fire & Indematty, Lubbock 
(New Company) 
What Cheer Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Merge Business) ....++++-++++-Dee, 
Wolverine Insurance, Battle i. reek 
(New. Directors) 
World Insurance Company, Omaba 
(To Fight California Ruling) ....Oct. 
Wyoming Valley Fire, Warsaw 
(Mutuals Merge) 
Yorkshire Group, New York 
(U. 8. Branch Domesticated) 
Zurich Group, Chicago, Lilinols 
(Adopts Merit Classification 


Pian) 
(Merit Plans Approved) 


You'll want to refer to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS many times... 
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Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapide Towa 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ta Mers Studio, New York, N. Y 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, TI 
London Assurance Groep, New York, N. Y, 
London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Conn. 
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Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. 

Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance C On Boston, OO, |» coneakeveer ‘ 
Lumbermens Mutual ¢ casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

MacGiben Grupe, Inc., C hicago eal 

Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, 

Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ...........+... 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Rust ton, La. 

Marine Office of Ame rica, New York, Ry we 

Markel Service, Inc,, Richmond, Va. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, 4 

Martin & Co., Inc., Roy, New Orleans, La. 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Melling & Bevingtons Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Merchants Fire Insurance Co., Denver, Colo. 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance Go., Hartford, Conn. 
Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, Mass. 
Millers National Insurance Co., C hicago, Til. 
Moyer Agency, Inc., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass'n, Omaha, 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 
National Surety Corp., New York 

New Amsterdam C asualty Co., RR Md. 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co., Manchester, N. H. . 
New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Cal. 
North American Accident Insurance Co., ¢ "hicago, 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., dy! York, Oe 
Northern States Envelope Co. Paul, Minn. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire ye Seattle, Wash. 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 

Pacific Coast Fire insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal, 
Pacific Indemnity Co,, Los Angeles, Cal, 

Pacific National Fire Insurance C o., San Frane isco, ( ‘al. 
Pan American Casualty Co. Houston, Texas 

Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, WwW. Va. 

Peerless C asualty Co., Keene, N. 

Pension Planning Co., New Yor‘, N. Y. 

Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Providence Washington Insurance Co,, Providence, 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance ¢ 0. Chattanooga, 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, } 
Recordak (Kastman Kodak Co.), is cetnetaen ae ee 
Recordak-Verifax (Eastman Kodak Co.), Roe heste wr, N.Y. 
Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N 
Redmond & Shau hnessy Ltd., Montreal, } Ee 
Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Agency Inc., C hicago, ni. 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Ine., San Francisco, C; 
Remington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div. ¥ N. Y., 
Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas wits 
Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, PE. 5 EV sa Se Ree Be cesw es iee Ju we 
Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance G grou. uy York, N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 

Safeguard Corp., Lansdale, Pa. 

Security- Connecticut Companies, New Haven, Conn. 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8S. C....Opnosite Inside 
Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Springfield Group, Serenanes, Mass. 

Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich, 

State Farm Insurance € arepamses, Bloomington, 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. 

Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada .. 
Stewart, Smith (Tilinois) Ine., Chicago. Il 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y 

Superior Insurance Co,, Dallas, Texas 

Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami. Fla. 

Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Tl. 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. 

United Pacific Insurance Co.. Tacoma, i 

United States Casualty Co., New York, N. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 

U. S, Underwriters, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Unity Fire & General Insurance Co., New York, N. 
Universal Insurance Co., New York, a a 

Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Virginia Surety Co., Poledo, Ohio 

Willis, Faber & C me "Montreal, Canada 

Wilson Co., Ltd., A. F., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York 

Woodward & Fonailler, Inc., New York, } 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N.Y 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, 
Zurich-American Insurance Cos., Chicago, m. 
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GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office . . . . 2 4. « $ 3,968,455 
Investments: 
United States Govern 
snent Bonds . F . . $23,118,177 
Other Bonds. . . . « 22,607,806 


North Star Reinsurance 
Corporation Stock . . 10,963,829 


Other Preferred Stocks . . . 4,361,050 
Other Common Stocks . . . 11,849,689 
Total ; oe . 72,900,551 


Premium Balances in Course of Collection 
(not over 90 days due) . . . . oe 1,063,186 


SU TI ae. ie ec 8 8 289,759 
Other Admitted Assets ......... 80,838 
Total Admitted Assets . . . . . . . $78,302,789 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . . $33,743,530 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . « « 10,987,801 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . 2,539,017 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
Other Liabilities SMe ; oo ot GS STS 
Capital .........- + $ 5,500,000 
Surplus ; 22,012,466 
Surplus to Policyholders . . 2 27,512,466 


Total P 7 ae oo $78,302,789 


Securities carried at $6,604,359 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. Bonds and stocks owned are 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 


Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and 


NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office . . . - «+ . $ 2,244,931 
Investments: 
United States Govern- 
ment Bonds . . . $12,683,652 
Other Bonds . . . . 9,175,436 
Preferred Stocks . . . . 3,390,750 
Common Stocks .. . 2,364,461 
wee. «Ss . 27,6142 
Premium Balances in Course of Collection 
(not over 90 days due) J ‘ 1,277,601 
Accrued Interest eo Sr et oa 114,949 
Other Admitted Assets Te ke a 194,035 
Total Admitted Assets . . . $31,745,815 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . $ 2,982,255 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . « 14,693,208 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . 68,462 


Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 

Other Liabilities . .. 3,010,079 
ey a one girs $1,300,000 
Surplus... Sor ae hoe 9,691 B11 


Surplus to Policyholders ae 10,991 811 
Total. . 2 eRe ea a $31,745,815 


Securities carried at $641,029 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. Bonds and stocks owned are 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 


Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and stocks 


stocks, including those owned by affiliates, were valued at were valued at market quotations, Surplus to Policyholders 


market quotations, Surplus to Policyholders would be would be $10,967,241 


$27,570,772. 


Casualty + Fidelity + Surety Fire + ‘Inland Marine 


Accident & Health Ocean Marine 





DIRECTORS of GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION and NORTH STAR REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


EDWARD G. LOWRY, JR. JAMES A. CATHCART, JR.* JOHN W, LAMBLE** 
Chairman of the Board President, President, North Stor 
General Reinsurance Corporation Reinsurance Corporation 


HENRY C. BRUNIE N, BAXTER JACKSON CARL M. OWEN 
President, Empire Trust Company Chairman, 
Chemical Bonk & Trust Co. 
WILUAM €. HALL RICHARD K. MELLON 
Hall, Cunningham & Haywood, Esqs. Chairman, Mellon National 
Bonk and Trust Co DONALD 8B. SMITH 
LUTHER G. HOLBROOK FREDERICK L. MOORE Special Partner, 
Assistant Vice President, Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
1. tdien-end Sens Kidder, Peabody & Co 
CARL N. OSBORNE 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
The M. A. Hanna Co 


FREDERICK K. TRASK, JR. 
Willkie, Owen, Farr, Payson & Trask 
Gallagher & Walton, Esqs 
ARTHUR B. VAN BUSKIRK 
Vice President, T. Mellon and Sons 


ETHELBERT WARFIELD 
Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, Esqs. 


J. DUGALD WHITE 
President, 
White Securities Corporation 


WHITNEY STONE 
President, Stone & Webster, Inc 


WALTER HOVING 
President, Hoving Corporation 


“Director of General Reinsurance Corporation only. **Director of North Stor Reinsurance Corporation only, 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 























